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SESSION  ONE:  22  MAY,  1995 
[Tape  I,  Side  One] 

SMITH:  The  question  we  always  ask  first  is,  when  and  where  were  you  born? 
POLLOCK:  I  was  born  on  March  1 1,  1949,  in  Bloemfontein,  South  Africa. 
SMITH:  Did  you  grow  up  in  South  Africa? 

POLLOCK:  My  parents  went  to  South  Africa  in  1947  because  it  was  a  better  place 
to  be  poor  than  England  after  the  war.  They  didn't  want  to  bring  a  family  up  on 
rationing  and  in  1947  there  was  the  coldest  winter  on  record,  so  my  father  [Alan 
Winton  Seton  Pollock]  took  a  job  in  South  Africa,  and  we  were  there  until  1956.  I 
was  seven  when  we  left,  but  South  Africa  had  a  very  profound  impact  on  me.   In  the 
light  of  the  events  post- April  1994,  I've  suddenly  been  allowed  to  admit  that  I  was 
born  in  South  Africa.  For  years  I  tried  to  avoid  it,  saying  I  was  born  in  Africa,  in  the 
hopes  that  nobody  would  know  that  I  was  a  white  South  African,  even  by  implication, 
because  it  was  too  burdensome  and  too  complicated.  I  actually  did  officially 
renounce  my  South  African  citizenship  as  a  gesture  against  apartheid  in  the  1970s,  but 
since  I  have  a  birth  certificate  that  says  I'm  South  African,  I  could  have  gone  back  to 
the  embassy  and  asked  to  be  registered  to  vote  in  the  first  multinational  election.  I 
think  many  of  my  friends  who  had  been  in  exile  did  that.  So  I  can't  count  myself  as  a 
fully  willful  exile  from  South  Africa,  but  I've  felt  in  many  ways  exiled.  I  have  actually 
written  a  piece  called  "Territories  of  Desire:  Reconsiderations  of  an  African 


1 


Childhood,"  which  appears  in  a  book  published  in  1992  called  Traveller's  Tales  [: 
Narratives  of  Home  and  Displacement]. 
SMITH:  What  kind  of  town  was  Bloemfontein? 

POLLOCK:  Well,  I  remember  almost  nothing  of  Bloemfontein.  It's  a  little  town  in 
the  middle  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  whose  only  claim  to  fame  now  is  that  Winnie 
Mandela  was  put  under  house  arrest  just  nearby,  in  Brandsvoort.   So  it  really  is  in  the 
heart  of  Afrikaaner  country,  and  it  was  a  small  town  with  a  light  industrial  base.  After 
we  were  there  for  two  years,  the  company  for  which  my  father  worked  moved  to 
Johannesburg,  and  that's  what  I  remember — growing  up  in  Johannesburg,  and  living 
next  to  Nadine  Gordimer,  whose  dog  terrorized  me  when  I  was  a  child. 
SMITH:  So  a  big  city,  or  a  suburb  of  a  big  city? 

POLLOCK:  The  latter.  I  don't  think  I  ever  recollect  going  downtown  much  in 
Johannesburg;  that  was  unfamiliar  to  me.  We  lived  at  Three  Ridge  Road,  which  was 
an  extraordinary  place  right  on  what's  called  a  coppice,  or  a  koppie  in  Afrikaans — a 
great  huge  fall  of  land.  There  was  a  main  road  down  below,  and  we  lived  on  the  top, 
so  our  garden  went  down  and  there  was  this  wild  ground,  literally  kind  of  bush-like. 
It  was  a  very  beautiful  neighborhood,  with  many  vast  houses,  and  when  I  see  films 
like  ^4  World  Apart,  I'm  reminded  of  the  mixture  of  this  dust  and  the  light,  and  then 
these  almost  fortified  houses. 

My  major  preoccupation  as  a  child  was  with  dogs.  I  used  to  walk  along  the 


road  and  I  was  always  saying  to  myself,  "How  high  can  Doberman  pinschers  jump?" 
All  these  houses,  even  in  the  '50s,  would  have  these  massive  guard  dogs  which  is  why 
I  was  terrorized  by  these  big  Alsatians  from  next  door.  People  had  big  Doberman 
pinschers  savagely  jumping,  and  the  walls  were  very  high,  with  locked  gates,  so  it  was 
already  a  fortified  city. 

I  have  a  very  powerful  memory  of  walking  through  one  of  the  long  streets  that 
led  to  where  we  lived  when  the  Jacarandas  had  dropped  their  flowers,  so  it  was  just 
like  a  purple  carpet.  I  was  flicking  my  feet  through  this  field  of  purple,  walking  home 
from  school.  But  when  I  tell  my  family  of  this  memory  they  all  say  I  would  never 
have  been  allowed  to  walk  home  from  school  as  a  six  or  seven  year  old.  But  I 
recollect  doing  it,  so  somewhere  along  the  line  I  did. 
SMITH:  Did  your  family  have  African  servants? 

POLLOCK:  Yes,  and  reconstructing  this  has  been  a  very  major  part  of  my  work.  I 
found  a  photograph,  which  I  have  mostly  worked  from,  which  is  of  my  mother 
[Kathleen  Sinclair  Pollock]  and  myself  on  a  beach  near  Durban.  Inadvertently,  in  my 
father's  photographing,  he  caught  an  African  woman  in  the  background,  in  her 
servant's  uniform,  who  is  dressing  a  little  white  child.   She  is  looking  back  at  him  as 
he  takes  the  photograph.  So  I  have  used  this  as  emblematic  of  the  extraordinary 
relationship  in  which  the  white  child  grows  up — where  a  black  woman  who  is  being 
deprived  of  her  children  cares  for  a  white  child  who  has  been  abandoned  by  its 


mother.  Now  whether  that  mother  would  be  someone  like  Ruth  First,  who  went  off 
to  agitate  against  apartheid,  or  whether  it's  because  they  went  off  to  play  golf  or  meet 
lovers  or  engage  in  whatever  kind  of  privileged  activities  of  the  white  world,  the  child 
is  the  mediating  point  between  these  two  worlds  where  race  and  class  and  gender 
infantilize  another  adult. 

I  have  argued,  in  fact,  that  it  produces  a  particular  kind  of  racialized 
Oedipalization.  Instead  of  the  conflict  being  between  the  father  and  the  mother,  it's 
between  the  black  woman,  the  African,  who  is  part  of  your  domestic  world  and  is 
caught  up  in  the  roles  of  the  home,  and  this  white  woman,  who  has  some  kind  of 
freedom — economic  or  social,  but  more  in  a  sense  like  the  bourgeois  man  has  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  be  part  of  the  public  world,  to  come  and  go.   So  the  white  girl 
child  has  the  stake  of  her  whiteness  in  that  racially-empowered  femininity,  even 
though  she  has  to  then  abject  the  emotional  and  very,  very  physical  investment  in  the 
black  woman  who  has  looked  after  her. 

There  were  several  women  who  looked  after  me,  one  of  whom  I  remember 
very  vividly,  called  Julia.  Jacklyn  Cock  has  done  a  lot  of  work  on  domestic  service  in 
South  Africa  in  a  book  called  Maids  and Madams[: Domestic  Workers  under 
Apartheid].    White  families  would  rename  their  African  servants  with  English  names 
because  they  couldn't  deal  with  the  African  names.  I  know  the  surname  of  one  of  the 
people  who  looked  after  my  brother  and  sister,  called  Sarah  [Tsima  Tsima],  but  I  have 


no  knowledge  of  Julia's  surname.  I  can't  even  go  back  to  South  Africa  to  find  it, 
which  might  be  possible,  because  surnames  are  quite  limited.  I  can  trace  Sarah's 
family  name,  and  I've  actually  come  across  some  people  who  are  related  to  Sarah,  but 
Julia  is  like  a  complete  erasure.  I  couldn't  go  back  and  research  and  find  her 
daughter — I  know  she  had  a  seven-year-old  daughter — and  find  a  way  to  renegotiate 
this  set  of  relations. 

When  I've  lectured  on  this  formation,  people  have  come  forward,  telling  me 
that  they  grew  up  in  China,  or  India,  or  Malaysia,  or  Africa,  or  even  the  southern 
states  of  the  United  States.  They  said  that  they  recognized  this  common  structure, 
particularly  in  postcolonial  countries,  and  obviously  in  postslavery  societies.  I  spoke 
to  an  Africa-American  man  in  North  Carolina  when  I  was  lecturing  about  this  once. 
I  said  that  I  suspect  Julia  must  have  hated  me  in  her  heart,  because  I  took  her  away 
from  her  daughter.  He  replied,  "No,  no.  She  wouldn't  have  hated  you,  we  would 
have,  the  children,  because  my  mother  did  that,  and  I  hated  those  white  kids  that  had 
my  mother's  attention."  So  we  had  quite  an  interesting  exploration  of  that  painful 
situation.  He  seemed  very  open  to  the  discussion  of  it,  because  I  had  assumed  that 
somewhere  in  this  there  was  going  to  be  some  antagonism  that  had  never  been 
resolved,  and  it  needed  to  be  confronted. 
SMITH:  At  seven  you  returned  to  England? 
POLLOCK:  When  I  was  seven  we  went  to  Canada.  My  father  was  involved  in  a 


small  company  that  produced  cigarettes  in  South  Africa,  and  British  and  American 
Tobacco  spread  the  rumor  that  these  caused  TB.  These  cigarettes  were  widely 
smoked  by  Africans,  so  this  basically  killed  the  company;  it  was  a  one-product 
company.  This  court  case  was  one  of  the  major  cases  of  industrial  slander  that's  ever 
been  fought;  it  was  a  major  case  that  ran  about  two  to  three  years,  at  which  point  the 
small  company  won,  but  still  nobody  smoked  the  cigarettes.  The  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  sell  up  to  BAT.  My  father  refused  to  work  for  them,  so  he  had  to  start  again.  He 
got  a  job  with  Rothmans,  which  was  just  trying  to  open  up  production  in  Canada,  and 
we  moved  to  Toronto.  I  lived  in  Toronto  from  '56  to  '59,  and  then  we  moved  to 
Quebec  and  lived  in  Quebec  City  until  1962,  at  which  point  my  father  then  got 
another  job  and  we  moved  back  to  England. 
SMITH:  So  did  you  learn  French  when  you  were  in  Quebec? 
POLLOCK:  Yes,  that's  why  I  am  bilingual  now.  I  went  to  the  one  school  that  was 
for  everybody  who  wasn't  Francophone  and  Catholic.  All  the  immigrants,  of  every 
nationality  and  every  religion,  were  in  this  one  "Protestant,"  English-speaking  school, 
but  since  you  couldn't  be  sure  that  anybody  spoke  English — you  had  people  from 
Hong  Kong,  people  from  Greece,  people  from  everywhere — everybody  had  to  really 
learn  both  French  and  English.  They  taught  French  and  English  as  foreign  languages. 
I  don't  know  how  they  did  it,  but  I  can  remember  within  the  first  term  of  learning 
French  I  was  reasonably  competent. 


SMITH:  So  you  returned  to  England  as  a  teenager  then,  more  or  less? 
POLLOCK:  Yes.  Although  my  parents  had  been  born  in  this  country,  I  don't  feel  in 
any  sense  English.  My  brother  [Gordon  Pollock]  and  sister  [Alexandra  van  Hassert] 
were  born  in  England,  and  they  always  hung  onto  this  sense  of  exile.   So  they're  very 
English,  whereas  I  always  felt  exiled  from  South  Africa.  I  was  desperately  homesick 
for  South  Africa  when  I  was  in  Canada.  I  took  a  long  time  to  adjust,  because  I  had  a 
very,  very  extreme  South  African  accent,  which  was  the  source  of  immense  childhood 
mockery.  I  tried  very  hard  to  abandon  it,  to  assimilate,  but  I  couldn't  quite  get  the 
Canadian  accent  sorted  out. 

I  never  felt  so  absolutely  tied  to  Canada,  though  I  think  culturally  I  was  there 
for  such  a  crucial  period  that  I  always  now  feel  more  at  home  in  North  America.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  very  classic  example  that  I  can  give  you.  In  North  American 
education  you  are  encouraged  to  speak,  so  there's  a  level  of  verbal  competence,  and 
vocabulary,  and  I  was  taught  grammar.  Because  I  was  being  taught  English  as  a 
foreign  language,  I  was  taught  English  grammar  in  a  very  organized  and  disciplined 
fashion.  When  we  came  back  to  England  I  was  sent  to  an  English  boarding  school. 
My  parents  thought  that  it  would  settle  me  down  in  England  not  to  be  at  a  day  school 
in  London,  because  they  were  not  sure  where  they  were  going  to  be  living.   I  was  just 
horrified,  because  I  took  years  to  understand  that  the  girls  at  school  laughed  at  me 
because  they  couldn't  understand  what  I  was  saying;  they  were  so,  in  a  sense,  verbally 


impoverished. 

In  a  certain  sense,  the  English  education  system  for  girls  aims  to  prevent  them 
from  being  too  clever.  It  doesn't  want  educated  women  and  it  quite  consistently 
works  out  how  it's  going  to  provide  an  education  that  will  be  for  clever  girls  who  can 
achieve  academic  results,  but  without  making  them  intellectual.  It's  an  incredible 
achievement,  and  I've  watched  it  happening  to  my  daughter  here — compared  to  what 
they  do  with  my  son,  who  goes  to  the  same  kind  of  school.  They  go  to  matching  prep 
schools.   All  the  way  through  my  English  education  there  was  this  sense  of  trauma 
about  being  intellectual,  being  aware  of  current  affairs,  being  interested  in  ideas;  it 
was  extremely  traumatic,  and  I  was  extremely  miserable. 

Fortunately  my  father  took  me  away  from  the  boarding  school  and  I  went  to  a 
really  interesting  school  in  England  called  Queen's  College,  Harley  Street,  for  the  last 
two  years  of  my  education.  Queen's  College  was  founded  in  1848  by  Frederic 
Denison  Maurice  as  part  of  the  very  earliest  signs  of  both  Christian  socialism  and  sort 
of  a  women's  movement.  It  was  founded  the  same  year  that  Tennyson  published  The 
Princess,  and  it  was  clearly  a  part  of  what  Tennyson  was  playing  with — this  idea  of 
women's  colleges  and  women's  education.  The  irony  of  that  was  that  apart  from  the 
standard  examinations  I  took,  the  highest  accolade  the  school  could  give  me  was  that 
I  could,  if  I  did  well  enough  in  the  sixth-form  year,  get  a  certificate  to  say  that  I  was 
now  qualified  to  be  a  governess.  I  still  have  it.  I  am  a  qualified  governess — in 
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addition  to  having  got  A-levels  and  having  been  to  university,  [laughter] 

So  I  think  it  is  very  culturally  significant  that  I  always  feel  much  more  at  home 
in  North  America,  and  when  I  go  and  teach  in  American  universities  the  students 
assume  they  will  ask  you  questions  and  say  things  in  class — compared  to  a  training  in 
silence.  Women  here  are  trained  to  silence  and  it's  almost  as  extraordinary  as  putting 
them  behind  a  veil. 

SMITH:  I'm  sure  you've  heard  this  when  you've  been  in  the  States,  but  there  are 
many  women  who  argue  that  a  separate  education  allows  women  to  speak  their  minds 
more  freely. 

POLLOCK:  Yes,  this  is  true;  I've  chosen  to  put  my  daughter  into  single-sex 
education  because  all  the  sociological  analysis  shows  that  in  mixed-sex  education 
there  are  overwhelming  pressures,  particularly  as  you  go  into  adolescence,  around 
sexuality  and  gender  stereotypes,  which  do  have  a  certain  kind  of  policing  effect.  In 
kindergartens  in  the  United  States  you  learn  social  skills  and  language  skills,  and  you 
don't  learn  to  read  and  write  until  much  later,  whereas  in  Britain  they  get  you  reading 
and  writing  at  four.  I  chose  a  school  for  my  children  that  would  be  language  based, 
not  writing  based — a  preschool.  I  watch  my  son  being  given  an  education  which 
assumes  that  you  can  throw  things  at  boys.  It's  like  throwing  boys  up  in  the  air  when 
they  are  babies,  and  holding  the  girls;  it's  the  same  thing,  I  can  see  it.  The  school 
bombards  the  boys  with  ideas  and  topics.  The  teachers  assume  a  much  broader  range 


and  then  they  see  what  will  filter  through  or  fall  out,  whereas  the  girls  are  jollied  and 
cossetted. 

My  daughter  wants  to  be  an  obstetrician.  Instead  of  saying,  "Wow,  that's 
terrific.  Well,  we  must  get  you  onto  the  sciences,  "  as  a  positive  response  they  say, 
"She'll  probably  change  her  mind."  They  say  to  her,  "Where  did  you  get  that  idea 
from?"  It  doesn't  matter  whether  she  does  or  she  doesn't  do  this  in  life,  but  if  you 
have  the  possibility  of  a  child  interested  in  medicine,  you  just  keep  reinforcing  their 
interest  in  science.  This  country  desperately  needs  doctors  and  scientists.  But  she 
comes  back  and  says,  "People  think  I'm  odd  because  I  want  to  do  this."  It's  that 
attitude,  whereas  if  a  boy  said,  "I'm  going  to  be  a  great  surgeon,"  they'd  say,  "Fine. 
You're  going  to  need  math  and  physics  and  chemistry  and  biology  A-level.  We'd 
better  get  you  sorted."  They  would  reinforce  it,  and  I  think  that's  what  I  notice  in 
British  schools,  and  that's  what  I  experienced — this  very  subtle  policing. 

So  I  was  a  completely  isolated  child  in  the  British  education  system  until  I 
went  to  Queen's  College.  Even  then  they  consistently  said  in  their  reports,  "This 
woman  is  too  opinionated,  she  has  too  many  ideas  to  express,  she  should  learn  to 
keep  quiet."  Which  may  be  perfectly  right,  but  I  see  it  as  a  symptom  of  something,  I'm 
afraid. 

SMITH:  Well,  in  this  series  I  have  to  tell  you  that  every  one  of  your  older  peers  in 
the  UK  university  system  without  exception  has  said  that  American  students  studying 
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here  demand  too  much  attention  and  talk  too  much  as  opposed  to  the  British 
students,  who  you  tell  what  to  do  and  they  go  and  disappear. 
POLLOCK:  Whereas  if  I  get  applicants  from  the  States  I  think,  "Great.  When  we 
get  to  the  classroom  I'll  have  somebody  to  talk  to." 

SMITH:  As  a  teacher  can  you  open  people  up  who  have  arrived  to  you  as 
undergraduates  or  graduates?  Can  you  change  the  relationship  that  they  have  been 
used  to  in  terms  of  teacher-student  interactions? 

POLLOCK:  I  think  I  used  to  be  much  better  at  it  than  I  am  now.  We  have  this 
category  of  "mature  students"  in  this  country,  which  refers  to  people  who  aren't  in  the 
eighteen  to  twenty-one-year-old  range,  people  who  are  returning  to  school.   Some  of 
those  students  are  older  than  me,  and  I  give  them  the  invitation  to  have  person-to- 
person  conversations  and  to  treat  this  not  as  some  kind  of  formal  relationship.  They 
often  say  that  people  are  increasingly  in  awe  of  doing  classes  with  me,  that  a 
reputation  goes  before.  So  I  suspect  there's  a  certain  degree  to  which  that  is  a 
different  kind  of  silencing — people  are  slightly  unnerved.  Also,  they're  starting  at 
point  A,  and  I'm  now  twenty-five  years  down  the  line  in  a  theoretical  project  which  I 
think  would  have  been  different  had  I  been  a  standard  art  historian  and  simply  spent 
twenty-five  years  researching  French  nineteenth-century  art  history,  which  is  what  I 
was  being  directed  to  do.  I  would  have  accumulated  a  lot  of  knowledge,  but  in  a 
sense  I  would  still  be  at  the  same  point.   Some  of  my  teachers  had  been  lecturing  for 
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twenty  years,  but  they  still  were  doing  it  from  one  point  of  view.  They  had  more 
information  to  give  me,  but  it  was  a  framework,  which  was  very  comforting.  I  think 
that's  what  art  history  students  would  like  their  teachers  to  do,  whereas  what  I  am 
doing  all  the  time  is  revising  and  revising  and  revising,  so  it  is  becoming  progressively 
more  difficult  for  me  to  be  sure  that  the  students  are  not  just  thinking,  "Oh  my  God, 
how  am  I  ever  going  to  get  the  hang  of  this?"  I  have  to  use  more  devices  to  bring 
them  out.  At  graduate  level  I  find  that  it's  much  easier  to  do  that. 

One  of  my  students  said  to  me  that  I  mew  at  students,  like  a  mother  cat.    I'm 
constantly  saying,  "Yes,  yes,  that's  interesting."  I  think  a  lot  of  it  is  to  do  with  having 
a  very  clear  sense  of  what  the  current  research  is  on  good  practices  and  good 
procedures  for  encouraging  participation.  I  use  a  lot  of  devices — small  groups, 
getting  them  to  talk  to  each  other,  absenting  myself,  and  just  trying  to  create  a  space 
where  I  function  as  a  resource  for  them,  and  they  can  establish  their  relationships  with 
each  other,  because  often  they  are  afraid  to  perform  in  front  of  other  people.  I  think 
it  does  come  back  to  a  kind  of  politics  of  gender  in  the  classroom,  which  does  impede 
women — the  model  of  competitive  individualism  as  opposed  to  the  concept  of  the 
seminar  as  a  collectively-produced  text  that  depends  on  the  participation  of 
everybody. 

I  always  give  them  Roland  Barthes'  essay  on  the  seminar  to  read,  and  hope 
they  will  understand  what  I  am  saying.  I  am  not  a  mother  to  them,  but  I  think  there  is 
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more  of  a  maternal  model  in  what  Barthes  says,  like  a  mother  teaching  a  child  to 
walk.  You  can't  walk  for  the  child,  but  you  must  be  there  always  as  the  distant  place 
they  might  walk  towards — encouraging,  mewing  I  suppose,  as  opposed  to 
apprenticeship,  or  master-pupil,  or  the  model  of  just  conveying  information.  But  I 
think  it's  very  hard,  and  I  think  there's  a  lot  more  to  this.  I  think  that's  probably  why 
the  older  generation  had  the  simple  line:  "I  am  a  scholar,  you  are  lucky  to  be  in  my 
presence,  take  what  you  can,  and  the  rest  is  up  to  you."  Whereas  nowadays  we  are 
surveyed,  we  are  assessed,  we  are  audited  for  our  teaching  performance,  and  if  we 
don't  use  colored  overheads  and  other  teaching  aids,  we're  not  going  to  get  the  right 
amount  of  money  in  our  departments,  because  we're  not  going  to  be  an  "excellent 
teaching  institution." 

SMITH:  Have  you  tried  using  collective  reports  in  your  seminars,  rather  than 
individual  reports — three  or  four  people  coming  together  to  assay  a  question  and 
present  their  joint  position  on  it? 

POLLOCK:  Yes,  that's  one  of  the  things  I  do.  A  group  will  get  a  topic  and  then  they 
have  to  work  out  how  to  research  it  with  each  other.   I  do  find  American  students  will 
do  research  for  you.  They  are  much  better  trained  at  information  gathering.  If  I  give 
a  topic  in  the  States,  I'm  amazed  at  what  comes  back,  in  terms  of  bibliographical 
research.  People  will  come  back  with  the  slides  they  have  had  made  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  whereas  students  here  say,  "I  couldn't  find  the  article  in  the  box."  There's  a  culture 
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of  dependency  that  I  have  to  resolve  now  to  work  on. 
SMITH:  Well,  we've  drifted,  but  that's  the  way  things  get  connected.  You 
mentioned  in  a  very  recent  article  that  your  mother  died  when  you  were  fourteen,  and 
that  was  of  course  an  important  event  in  your  life.  I  was  wondering  if  you  could  talk 
about  your  parents  a  little  bit,  what  they  were  like  as  people,  what  their  interests 
were.  Did  your  mother  work? 

POLLOCK:  Well,  my  mother  was  a  complex  person.  I've  actually  been  doing  a  little 
bit  of  family  research  recently,  through  an  inadvertent  rediscovery  of  a  cousin  when  I 
was  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  My  mother's  father  was  in  business,  but  his  sister 
had  been  one  of  the  first  women  to  go  to  Girton  [College],  in  Cambridge,  when  it  was 
actually  giving  degrees.   It  was  only  from  the  1 860s  that  women  could  go  to 
Cambridge,  and  only  from  the  turn  of  the  century  that  they  admitted  them  to  degrees. 
So  my  great  aunt  Violet  went  to  Girton,  and  then  she  had  three  daughters,  one  of 
whom  went  to  LSE  [London  School  of  Economics],  and  another  one  went  to  Oxford, 
which  was  also  quite  an  unusual  thing  to  do  at  that  stage.  My  mother  followed  in  her 
aunt's  and  her  cousins'  footsteps  and  got  into  Cambridge,  but  because  Violet  had  lost 
her  faith  when  she  went  to  Cambridge,  my  grandfather  would  not  let  my  mother  go 
away  from  home,  so  she  went  to  Westfield  College  and  studied  history. 

My  mother  was  born  in  191 1,  so  she  went  to  university  in  about  1932-33, 
only  three  or  four  years  after  women  got  the  vote.  She  was  also  within  that 
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immediate  generation  of  women  affected  by  the  1919  Sex  Disqualifications  Removals 
Act,  which  made  it  possible  for  women  to  become  professionals  in  this  country.  Not 
looking  to  her  as  my  mother,  but  from  my  interest  in  the  study  of  women  of  the 
twentieth  century,  she  was  a  woman  of  that  post- Virginia  Woolf  generation  for  whom 
the  professions  were  on  as  a  possibility. 

Her  best  friend  and  she  both  wanted  to  be  teachers,  but  at  that  point  you  could 
not  be  a  married  teacher  in  this  country.  You  had  to  give  up  even  if  you  got  engaged 
to  be  married.  Her  friend,  Ruth  Garwood  Scott,  who  became  a  godmother  to  me, 
decided  on  a  teaching  career  and  therefore  never  married.  She  was  an  example  of  a 
woman  who  literally  had  that  choice  starkly  put  to  her.  My  mother  did  marry  when 
she  was  twenty-nine,  and  I  think  she  wanted  to  be  married.   She'd  never  quite  found 
the  right  man,  so  she  married  my  father,  since  he  had  been  loyally  trying  to  marry  her 
for  ten  years. 

It  wasn't  the  most  successful  of  marriages  because  she  still  belonged  in  this 
world  where  the  man  had  to  do  what  the  man  had  to  do,  so  when  he  decided  to  leave 
the  country  and  get  a  job  in  South  Africa,  she  just  went,  which  was  a  great  loss  to  her 
because  she  had  a  large  family  with  which  she  was  very  intimately  involved.   She  had 
six  brothers  and  sisters.  So  she  got  dragged  around  the  world,  constantly  having  to 
set  up  new  households  and  dealing  with  all  the  aspects  of  moving,  while  my  father, 
who  was  very  preoccupied  with  his  attempts  to  prove  himself  through  his  business 
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career,  did  not  have  to  carry  these  burdens 

My  mother  did  work  intermittently  in  South  Africa    In  Bloemfontein  she  was 
the  head  of  the  Girl  Guides  in  all  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  she  was  very  active  in 
a  whole  lot  of  women's  organizations.   She  was  very  interested  in  international  affairs. 
and  as  a  historian  she  wrote  great  long  things  about  the  Commonwealth    I  can 
remember  her  going  to  conferences  for  groups  like  the  International  Council  of 
Women,  or  something  like  that 

She  did  teach  intermittently.  She  even  came  and  taught  in  one  of  the  schools 
that  I  was  at.  in  Oakville.  Ontario,  which  was  quite  strange.   It's  funny,  because  she 
taught  religious  studies,  and  I  now  teach  my  son  religious  studies  at  the  synagogue, 
and  I  think,  "Why  am  I  doing  this0"  because  I  can  remember  how  acutely 
embarrassing  it  was  to  have  one's  own  mother  be  also  the  teacher,  with  all  the  varying 
feelings  that  the  other  students  would  have — whether  she  was  good  or  bad.  or  a  nice. 
or  successful,  or  whatever. 

When  we  came  back  to  England,  in  1962.  I  think  she  thought  at  last  she'd 
come  home.  She  was  back  with  her  family,  and  I  think  she  had  plans  to  do  a  Ph  D 
and  somehow  put  the  twenty  years  of  child  rearing  and  world  wandering  behind  her 
Unfortunately  she  already  had  quite  advanced  cancer,  so  she  died  within  about  two 
years  of  our  return — in  January  '64.  I've  written  about  this  in  the  way  that  one 
fantasizes  and  tries  to  make  meaningful  the  utter  meaninglessness  of  cancer    Who 
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knows  why  you  get  it?  In  the  way  in  which  people  try  to  match  disease  to  intention 
or  society,  I  say  my  mother  died  of  the  feminine  mystique.   She  was  precisely  of  a 
generation  where  she  could  have  taken  hold  of  some  of  the  opportunities  that  the  first 
wave  of  the  women's  movement  made  available,  but  she  got  captured  in  the  war 
years,  and  then  the  postwar  environment  that  dictated  it  was  her  duty  to  be  wife  and 
mother.  She  never  lived  to  see  the  possibility  of  our  reclaiming  that  moment  of  the 
'30s  and  saying,  "My  generation  is  not  going  to  let  that  happen."  So  she  was  very 
important  in  the  sense  that  I  was  not  going  to  be  like  her;  I  was  not  going  to  waste  my 
life.  And  it  makes  it  difficult  to  have  that  preoccupation. 

My  father  came  from  an  immensely  intellectual  family.  His  mother  was  so 
brilliant  that  she  was  sent  to  school,  and  because  they  didn't  want  her  brothers  to  mix 
with  anybody  she  educated  them  at  home  on  the  basis  of  her  own  education  to  what 
was  then  the  point  of  matriculation.  One  of  them  became  a  professor  of  Italian, 
another  became  a  major  judge,  and  another  became  an  army  colonel  or  something  like 
that.  She  came  from  a  very  ancient  family  that  had  been  in  the  military  or  the  law,  in 
various  positions.  She  married  somebody  who  also  had  a  very  ancient  family  history; 
the  Pollocks  are  all  lawyers.  Frederick  Pollock  wrote  a  very  famous  little  book  on 
torts,  and  some  Pollocks  were  even  colonial  judges  in  India.  Anyway,  she  had  four 
children,  one  of  whom  was  the  first  woman  to  be  admitted  to  the  British  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons — Eileen  Pollock.  My  father's  two  brothers  were  both  lawyers. 
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One  of  them  was  also  a  brilliant  mathematician  and  was  involved  in  certain 
mathematical  developments  in  the  '60s. 

My  father  was  deemed  to  be  the  dumb  one,  who  would  probably  never  do 
much  and  probably  should  be  sent  to  work  on  a  farm.  So  I  think  he  grew  up  with  a 
very  heavy  chip  on  his  shoulder,  surrounded  by  these  much  beloved  siblings:  the 
eldest  daughter,  the  elder  son,  and  then  the  younger  son,  and  he  was  just  nowhere  in 
this  picture.  So  he  resolved  to  do  something  special  and  he  went  off  and  he  got 
training  as  a  chartered  accountant  to  escape  the  fate  of  being  in  farm  work.  His 
family  told  the  story  that  when  the  results  of  his  exams  came  out  everybody  looked 
for  them  and  said,  "I'm  sorry  Alan,  you've  failed,"  because  they  never  looked  in  the 
top  grade,  but  he  had  actually  got  a  distinction. 

So  he  suffered,  I  think,  and  it  had  a  very  long  and  profound  effect.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  his  children's  education,  but  also  profoundly  competitive  with  us, 
because  he  had  not  gone  to  university  and  he  wished  he  had.  He  would  have  been  a 
wonderful  academic,  because  he  loved  ideas.  I  think  I  get  a  lot  more  of  what  I'm  like 
from  him.  After  my  mother  died  the  family  just  fell  apart;  it  was  a  complete 
destruction.  My  brother  withdrew.  He  was  at  university  at  the  time.  My  sister 
married  almost  within  six  months,  and  I  was  left  at  home  with  my  father,  who  was  a 
man  who  required  female  company.  He  transformed  me,  in  a  sense,  into  his  surrogate 
wife,  his  companion.  Every  day  he  would  come  home  from  work  and  I  would  give 
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him  his  whisky,  and  we'd  sit  and  I'd  read  Marcus  Aurelius  to  him  .  .    those  were  kind 
of  extraordinary  days.  Then  he  would  do  his  office  work  and  I  would  do  my 
homework,  all  in  a  very  systematic  way — this  was  when  I  was  living  in  London  with 
him — and  then  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  we'd  go  for  a  walk  in  Hyde  Park.  Can  you 
imagine  walking  at  night  in  a  park  nowadays?  It  just  seems  extraordinary,  but  still  in 
the  1960s  it  was  possible  to  do  it.  And  we'd  have  these  long  conversations  about 
communism,  about  religion,  about  different  things,  and  he  would  take  me  to  plays. 

He  was  an  intellectual  manque,  without  training.  To  me  he  represented  what 
it  was  just  to  always  be  interested.  Nothing  would  be  uninteresting,  everything  was 
to  be  explored.  He  read  very  widely,  and  he  was  very  passionate  about  music.  He 
did  things  which  I  do  now;  for  instance,  when  he  was  in  his  fifties  he  wanted  to 
understand  music  so  he  bought  a  piano  and  got  somebody  to  teach  him,  and  now  I've 
gone  back  and  started  to  learn  the  piano  in  my  forties.   So  my  parents  were  both 
intellectuals  in  their  way,  but  neither  formally;  none  of  the  family  that  I  knew  of  had 
anything  to  do  with  academe.  Subsequently  I've  discovered  these  cousins,  going  back 
to  my  grandmother's  brothers,  so  it  hasn't  been  an  implausible  route  for  me. 
SMITH:  Was  family  an  important  part  of  identity  for  you,  in  adolescence  and  in 
college? 

POLLOCK:  Well,  no,  you  see,  because  it  fell  apart.  I've  just  bought  a  book,  Hope 
Edelman's  Motherless  Daughters,  which  has  been  most  profoundly  comforting, 
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because  the  loss  of  one's  mother  at  that  age  is  just  incommensurate  ...  it  is  the  single 
most  decisive  feature  in  my  life,  and  it's  made  me  very  interested  in  a  whole  range  of 
things  to  do  with  other  people  who  have  absolutely  life-changing  traumas  from  one 
day  to  the  next.  You  go  from  being  a  child  to  being  something  else.   Childhood  just 
ended  at  that  point.  I  didn't  have  an  adolescence.  I  think  if  you  don't  grow  up  in  the 
presence  of  your  mother  you  don't  renegotiate  the  childhood  relationship  with  her, 
and  there  are  a  whole  range  of  aspects  to  do  with  your  own  concept  of  being  a 
woman — all  the  things  that  we  would  have  talked  through.  I  had  no  one  to  fight 
with,  I  had  no  one  with  whom  to  explore  these  inevitable  and  useful  aspects  of 
adolescence. 

There  was  this  extraordinary  process  with  my  father,  where  I  was  extremely 
close  to  him  for  about  eighteen  months,  at  which  point  he  realized  he  couldn't  use  his 
daughter  to  make  up  for  his  lost  wife;  this  was  not  going  to  be  acceptable  and  could 
lead  to  worse  things  than  it  did.  So  he  took  on  the  project  that  he  must  marry,  and  his 
principle  was  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  marry  the  person  most  unlike  his  first 
wife,  which  is  a  disaster;  I  just  think  it's  a  mistake    So  he  married  a  deeply,  deeply 
revolting  person.  I  haven't  spoken  to  my  stepmother  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  He 
eventually  divorced  her  for  cruelty,  and  I  had  to  give  evidence  in  the  divorce  case 
about  her  violence.   She  threatened  him  with  knives.   She  drank  and  got  violent  and 
beat  me  up. 
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SMITH:  She  beat  you  up? 

POLLOCK:  Yes,  she  beat  me  up.  It  was  very  early  on,  but  my  father  wasn't  a  man 
of  great  moral  courage,  so  he  was  confused  and  didn't  know  that  he  should  stand  up 
for  his  daughter,  or  at  least  trust  me.  So  he  believed  her.  I've  blotted  out  vast  tracts 
of  it,  but  as  a  result  of  his  marriage  to  her  in  1967,  he  then  left  England.   I  was 
seventeen  or  so.  Yes,  that's  right ...  I  had  just  finished  my  A-levels.  So  from 
December  '66,  or  January  '67  I  never  had  a  home.  I  had  nowhere  to  go.  Everything 
that  I  owned  was  put  into  trunks  and  kept  in  storage  and  sent  to  me  when  I  went  to 
Oxford.  I  had  to  have  special  storage  space  in  Oxford  for  my  "things"  such  as  I  had 
while  I  was  there.  I  had  nowhere  to  go  during  vacations;  I  either  had  to  stay  in 
Oxford  and  rent  rooms,  or  visit  my  sister.  She  was  married  and  had  a  one-bedroom 
flat  in  London,  so  I  could  visit,  but  I  couldn't  stay  there.  My  brother  was  in  Chicago 
training  as  a  lawyer  at  the  time.  So  I  learnt  languages  and  I  got  jobs  as  an  au  pair. 
When  my  father  left  England  I  went  to  Germany  for  six  months,  and  France  for  three 
months.  Then  I  went  to  university.  I  went  to  Italy  for  the  first  three  months  of  my 
first  year,  and  then  I  went  to  Spain  for  the  next  summer  vacation. 

Family  is  a  very  difficult  subject  for  me.  I  am  very  close  to  my  sister,  who 
lives  in  this  country,  and  I'm  intermittently  close  to  my  brother,  who  also  lives  here 
now.  I  adored  my  father,  and  I  continued  to  adore  him,  whatever  he  did,  but  he 
would  summon  me  for  two  weeks  holiday  here  and  two  weeks  there,  and  I  would 
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have  to  be  on  perfect  behavior  with  this  appalling  woman  who  would  get  drunk  and 
go  on  a  tirade  about  how  awful  we  all  were.  My  mother's  death  just  destroyed 
everything. 

So  I  had  reasons  to  say  I  was  not  going  to  marry  and  I  was  not  going  to  have 
children,  and  I  embraced  certain  aspects  of  the  alternative  lifestyles  that  were 
emerging  in  the  '60s  and  70s.  I  lived  in  a  communal  household  for  many,  many  years. 
We  jointly  bought  a  house  and  explored  those  new  spaces  and  forms  of  social  living 
And  now  I'm  utterly  conventional,  living  with  my  2.4  children,  two  cats  and  one 
husband  in  a  house,  and  trying  to  work  out  what  it  is  to  make  a  family — but  it's  very 
seriously  jeopardized  by  those  experiences. 
SMITH:  Was  this  communal  house  in  Oxford9 

POLLOCK:  I  was  in  a  communal  house  in  Oxford  for  my  last  year,  and  then  the 
people  who'd  lived  there  bought  a  house  together  in  London,  and  we  lived  in  it  for  a 
while. 

SMITH:  I'll  probably  come  back  to  that.  Were  you  raised  in  a  Jewish  family? 
POLLOCK:  No,  I  was  born  into  a  Christian  family,  but  it  was  a  very  peculiar,  very 
interesting  sect.  Both  my  grandparents  had  become  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  the 
Plymouth  Brethren  are  a  very  small  evangelical  sect  that  had  developed  during  the 
evangelical  revivals  of  the  nineteenth  century — very  much  based  on  a  rereading  of 
what  they  called  the  Old  Testament.  Now,  I  think  this  is  kind  of  important  because 
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they  had  very  strong  ideas  about  being  separate  from  the  world;  they  were  very 
separatist.  There's  a  group  called  the  Exclusive  Brethren,  who  are  very,  very 
separatist;  they  won't  eat  with  anybody  who's  not  a  member  of  the  Brethren.  They're 
rather  like  the  Quakers  in  the  sense  that  it's  very  anti-ecclesiastical — there's  no  clergy. 
They  have  meetings  and  they  wait  till  the  spirit  moves  them.  It's  very,  very  biblical,  so 
they  study  the  Bible,  and  because  the  New  Testaments  is  so  peculiar  and  complicated, 
they  tend  to  study  the  prophets  and  the  books  of  Moses.  I  see  this  as  very  crucial  to 
what  subsequently  happened  to  me,  because  I  had  this  profound  religious  education 
which  was  rooted  in  an  Old  Testament  biblical  tradition,  and  not  at  all  concerned  with 
an  ecclesiastical — Catholic  or  Protestant — kind  of  Christianity. 
[Tape  I,  Side  Two] 

POLLOCK:  Even  before  my  mother  died  my  family  was  odd.  Partly  I  think  it  was 
due  to  my  father's  involvement  with  this  cigarette  case.  For  three  years  of  my 
childhood  he  left  the  house  at  seven  a.m.  and  came  back  at  nine  p.m.,  and  everything 
was  kind  of  invisible  in  that  way,  and  because  it  was  South  Africa,  adults  played  golf 
and  mixed,  and  kids  were  looked  after  by  African  or  English  nannies.  But  from  the 
age  of  about  one  I  was  involved  with  a  Jewish  family,  and  my  best  friend,  Benita 
Raphaely,  who  is  still  my  best  friend  to  this  day,  and  I  were  more  or  less  perpetually 
in  each  other's  company.  I  spent  long  periods  of  my  childhood  in  South  Africa  in  the 
Raphaely  house.  So  I  tell  people  I  "had  a  Jewish  childhood,"  in  the  sense  that  I  was 
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there  for  all  the  festivals,  I  went  through  all  the  special  meals,  and  I  went  to  her 
brother's  wedding,  so  there  was  a  sense  of  family  and  being  together,  and  I  was 
involved  in  this  Jewish  life  cycle. 

Benita  and  I,  throughout  our  lives,  have  been  seriously  religious  people,  and  I 
could  talk  texts  with  her.  I  think  that  the  endless  reading  and  interpreting  of  texts  is 
much  more  a  Jewish  tradition  than  a  Christian  one,  where  you're  catechized:   "I 
believe  in  this  and  this  and  this,"  and  such  and  such.    So  Benita  and  I  would  endlessly 
talk  about  Daniel  and  the  Book  of  Judges — extraordinary  things — and  to  some  extent 
I  feel  that  a  Jewish  culture  was  laid  down  as  a  parallel  to  my  home  one. 

For  most  of  my  life,  my  closest  friends  were  sometimes  religious,  often 
secular,  but  actively  interested  in  their  Jewish  identity,  so  it  was  not  surprising  that 
when  I  found  myself  thinking  about  marrying  somebody,  I  had  chosen  somebody 
Jewish.  I  thought  about  the  absolute  implications  of  what  I  was  doing,  particularly 
since  my  husband's  father  is  a  Holocaust  survivor.  It  came  to  me  with  astonishing 
clarity  the  minute  I  met  him  that  I  could  not  take  his  grandchildren  from  him,  so  I 
could  either  not  marry  his  son,  because  I  couldn't  be  responsible  for  that  second  loss, 
or  this  could  come  together  at  the  point  at  which  I  had  actively  abandoned 
Christianity  on  purely  theological  grounds. 

It  wasn't  like  those  people  who  suddenly  say,  "I  don't  believe  in  God  any- 
more," because  I've  never  quite  found  that  as  the  centerpiece.  Belief  in  God  is  not  a 
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crucial  thing  to  religion  as  far  as  I'm  concerned;  it's  just  a  form  of  expression  of  an 
interest  in  those  things  that  are  much  more  interesting  about  religion.  I  don't  believe 
in  original  sin.  I  find  the  whole  construction  of  Christianity  unacceptable  to  me — a 
massive  reversal  of  the  great  leap  forward  represented  by  Judaism.  I  had  not  just 
become  an  atheist;  I  had  actively  renounced  being  able  to  participate  in  the 
fundamental  beliefs  of  Christianity.  So  it  didn't  take  a  lot  suddenly  to  say,  "This  is  it, 
this  is  what  I've  been  planning  on  all  my  life."  I  decided  to  become  a  Jewish 
proselyte.  I  had  my  son  circumcised.  There  were  no  two  ways  about  it  when  we  had 
the  baby;  he  was  going  to  be  circumcised.  And  we  observed  all  the  Jewish  festivals, 
so  at  a  certain  point  I  decided  that  I  had  to  formally  belong — this  was  for  me,  I 
wanted  it. 

It's  difficult,  because,  once  you've  become  a  Jewish  proselyte  you're  not  to 
acknowledge  that  you've  had  any  life  before.  You  know,  in  a  sense,  it's  gone,  so  it's 
quite  difficult  to  know  how  to  present  yourself.  For  the  most  part  I  say  I  am  Jewish 
because  that  is  what  I  am  now — this  is  it,  and  the  rest  is  gone    But  at  the  same  time  I 
can't  deny  my  children  the  other  histories.  They've  got  Christian  relatives,  but 
fortunately  none  of  them  are  very  active,  so  we  don't  have  to  go  to  Christmas  parties 
and  deal  with  this  type  of  thing,  so  my  family  is  exclusively  and  observantly  Jewish. 
SMITH:  Do  you  participate  in  the  Jewish  feminist  discussion  that  is  taking  place? 
There  must  be  difficult  aspects  to  it,  because  it  is  a  patriarchal  religion. 
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POLLOCK:  Well,  I  don't  know  .  .  .  because  I  come  with  the  enthusiasm  of  someone 
who  hasn't  lived  with  some  of  the  sociological  or  social  burdens  of  it.  In  a  sense,  I 
grew  up  in  and  married  into  very  observant  but  progressive  Jewish  communities.  My 
friend  Benita  is  Conservative,  very  active  in  that  movement  in  Jerusalem,  and  my 
parents-in-law  are  Conservative  in  that  sense,  so  we  don't  have  separation  of  men  and 
women;  I  take  services,  I  can  read  from  the  Torah,  I  teach  in  the  cheder,  and  I  sit  on 
the  synagogue  Council. 

I  belong  to  a  Rosh  Chodesh  group  in  Leeds,  where  a  number  of  the  women 
are  Orthodox,  and  I  have  enormous  problems  sometimes  sitting  silently  because  I 
cannot  believe  how  these  utterly  wonderful,  intelligent,  deeply  committed  women  can 
work  their  minds  around  certain  notions  of  the  paradoxes  posed  by  Orthodoxy.  We 
do  some  things,  and  then  they  suddenly  come  across  this  absolute  barrier:   "I  can't  do 
that.  We'll  have  to  ask  a  rabbi  if  we're  allowed  to  do  that."  Some  rabbi  says  some 
utterly  horrible  thing,  and  I  say,  "But  that's  not  true.  You  have  to  go  back  to  the  text 
and  see  what  it  actually  says,"  and  they  say,  "But  I  can't  read  enough  Hebrew,"  or,  "I 
wouldn't  know  how  to  find  my  way  through  the  Talmud — and  anyway,  are  we 
allowed  to?"  I  say,  "Well,  I've  got  my  Talmud  on  CD  ROM,  so  I'll  just  press  the 
button  and  I'll  get  the  whole  thing  for  you."    And  I  hope  for  the  best. 

There  is  a  Jewish  feminist  network  here,  and  there's  an  annual  conference 
called  the  Half-Empty  Bookcase,  which  is  really  doing  quite  a  lot  to  bring  women  of 
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the  two  communities  together,  because  it's  very,  very  divided  here.  The  majority  of 
the  Jewish  community  in  Britain  is  Orthodox.    In  Leeds,  70  percent  is  from 
Lithuania — third  and  fourth  generation.  It's  a  complete  replication  of  culture  in 
another  space.  Even  the  children  of  immigrants  from  Czechoslovakia  or  from 
Germany  are  viewed  as  apart,  and  since  a  lot  of  them  are  also  Progressive,  they're 
viewed  as  being  not  really  Jewish.  They  suffered  the  Holocaust.   They  are  the  ones 
whose  families  have  been  destroyed,  but  they  will  still  say,  "I  don't  think  they're 
Jewish."  I'll  give  you  an  example.  Somebody  in  the  Orthodox  community  phoned  up 
British  Telecom  in  Leeds  and  said,  "We  want  to  change  the  name  of  the  Reform 
Synagogue  to  Kehillas  Goyim" — the  Community  of  Goyim,  of  Gentiles,  and  that  is 
how  we  are  registered  now.  They  pretended  they  were  our  rabbi. 
SMITH:  Oh! 

POLLOCK:  That's  the  level  of  antagonism  that  exists,  so  in  that  sense  I'm  kind  of 
caught  between.  Being  interested  in  progressive  Judaism,  and  being  a  Reform 
proselyte,  I  don't  register  for  the  Orthodox  community;  there's  just  nothing  I  could  do 
that  would  get  me  recognized  as  Jewish  by  certain  members  of  the  community.  So 
you  simply  keep  doing  and  living.    On  the  other  hand,  because  of  this  long  history  in 
biblical  study,  we  are  actually  setting  up  a  Centre  for  Jewish  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Leeds — the  other  professor  in  my  department  and  I,  and  three  other  members  of 
the  university.  We  are  examining  Jewish  experience  in  the  era  of  modernity  and 
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postmodernity,  so  it's  going  to  be  fundamentally  secular  and  cultural.  I'm  extremely 
active  in  that  way. 

I  find  through  my  research  that  the  "patriarchal"  reading  of  ancient  Judaism  is 
a  misreading.  I  think  that  there's  nothing  in  those  texts  which  is  misogynist.  I  think 
the  dogma  we're  suffering  from  is  Greco-Christian,  not  Judaeo-Christian.   I  think  you 
have  to  put  the  Christians  with  the  Greeks.  Fundamentally  Christianity  is  a  Greek 
invention;  it's  a  Greek  religion.  Hyam  Maccoby  has  written  very  extensively  on  this. 
There  is  a  clear  discourse  of  sexual  difference  and  even  sexual  separation  in  the 
Bedouin  world  that  is  being  represented  amongst  the  patriarchs,  and  when  you  get  to 
Judges  you've  got  evidence  of  a  completely  different  set  of  texts — a  very  complicated 
discourse  in  sexual  difference.  You've  got  Deborah,  a  judge,  a  social  and  military 
leader,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  woman  chopped  up  into  twelve  pieces  on  the  other; 
it's  a  very  complicated  text. 

I  think  that  the  beginnings  of  misogyny  appear  in  the  post-Hellenistic  era.  The 
Talmud  is  written  with  the  rabbis  living  in  that  era,  and  that's  where  you  begin  to  get  a 
kind  of  misogynist  turn  in  interpretation.  I've  done  some  quite  interesting  studies  of 
some  of  the  more  problematic  texts,  like  Exodus  19,  when  the  Children  of  Israel 
receive  the  covenant  and  it  says,  "Do  not  go  near  a  woman."  There  are  different  ways 
of  reading  it;  these  things  are  all  up  for  a  different  kind  of  analysis,  and  I  don't  feel  in 
any  way  troubled  by  it. 
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But,  if  I  go  into  an  Orthodox  synagogue  and  I  meet  a  rabbi  who  won't  shake 
my  hand,  or  who  translates  the  idea  of  ritual  purity  into  notions  of  physical 
contamination,  I  feel  like  giving  him  a  copy  of  Julia  Kristeva's  book  Powers  of  Horror 
[an  Essay  on  Abjection]  and  saying,  "If  only  you  could  understand  what  the  nature  of 
real  taboo  is,  you  wouldn't  make  this  categorical  error.   I'm  not  physically  unclean.  I 
may  be  impure,  but  then,  so  are  you" — through  illness  or  through  ejaculation,  or 
whatever.  That's  the  whole  point:  anything  that  traverses  the  boundaries  of  the  body 
changes  you  from  a  state  of  stasis  into  a  state  of  possibility,  and  therefore  you  have  to 
go  through  a  ritual  to  return  to  the  closed  stasis.  But  they  don't  study  anthropology 
enough. 

SMITH:  Have  you  learned  Hebrew? 

POLLOCK:  Yes.  I  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  with  it,  but  I  did  spend  part  of  my 
sabbatical  learning  Hebrew.  I've  studied  classical  Hebrew,  and  I  need  to  find  another 
space  to  do  the  next  stage.  I  am  up  to  what's  called  in  England  "O-Level"  or  GCSE 
standard.    I  don't  know  how  they  got  trained  in  the  old  days,  that  they  just  got  so 
good  at  it.  But  as  a  mother  of  two  children,  and  with  a  major  job,  I  don't  think  it's 
quite  so  easy.    If  you  can  have  somebody  support  you  and  send  you  for  ten  years  to 
Yeshiva,  then  you  might  manage  it. 
SMITH:  Right,  yes. 
POLLOCK:  So  I  just  do  my  best. 
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SMITH:  Do  you  have  an  ongoing  relationship  with  the  state  of  Israel?  Does  your 
family  go  there? 

POLLOCK:  Yes,  we  do,  we  have  relatives  there.  I  went  there  first  about  three  years 
ago,  in  fact,  and  I  had  enormously  ambivalent  feelings  about  it.  I  thought,  "This  is 
going  to  be  the  real  test."  And  I  found  myself  overwhelmed  by  the  awe  and  mystery 
of  the  fact  that  you  could  actually  walk  where  the  ancients  walked — there  are  the  hills 
of  Moab,  and  the  Judaean  desert  .  .  .  this  really  was  it;  it  was  absolutely  real.   As  a 
historian,  that  was  the  overwhelming  aspect  of  it.  I  teach  my  children  about  the 
historical  necessity  for  the  state  of  Israel,  and  I  think  I'm  convinced  of  that.  I  have  a 
perfect  faith  in  the  justification  of  England's  existence,  but  I  may  think  the 
government's  politics  are  shit.  England  under  conservatism  has  become  a  corrupt 
society.  I  hate  everything  about  it.  But  in  a  sense  the  whole  question  of  Israel  is 
oddly  framed.  I'm  not  an  endorser  of  their  current  politicians  or  their  politics;  I  think 
the  present  government  is  making  just  as  much  a  mess  as  anybody  else,  in 
circumstances  of  difficulty  that  are  infinitely  worse  than  anybody  else's. 

Adrian  Rifkin  and  I  have  this  endless  argument  because  he  says  that  I  really 
am  a  Zionist  at  heart,  that  that's  what's  happened  to  me.  I  think  probably  that's  true. 
At  this  stage  of  my  life  I  kind  of  have  to  be  that.  I  was  reading  Judith  Butler  the  other 
day,  and  she  was  writing  about  the  perpetual  agony  of  her  relationship  to  the  state  of 
Israel.  I  wondered  whether  it's  more  compromising  for  secular  American  Jewish 
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academics,  because  Israel  is  so  much  more  an  issue  in  American  politics  in  general 
because  of  the  American  lobby  and  America's  support,  whereas  here  it's  kind  of — 
SMITH:  It's  also  very  much  integrated  into  the  question  of  racial  politics  in  America, 
where  the  Left  is  defined  by  its  uncompromising  support  for  racial  equality. 
POLLOCK:  Yes,  but  their  concept  of  racial  equality  isn't  racial  equality,  it's  just  that 
they're  pro-Palestinian  and  that's  it. 
SMITH:  Well,  yes. 

POLLOCK:  They  seem  to  me  to  engage  not  one  whit  with  what  Chaim  Weizmann 
was  already  saying  in  '47,  which  is,  "Nothing  is  good  about  this  situation."  No  one 
has  right  on  their  side,  there  is  no  justice  here,  you're  just  really  arguing  about  a  gross 
injustice  and  a  slightly  less  gross  one.  The  only  solution  from  all  this  time,  since  he 
was  talking  to  Faisal  in  1918  is:  we  have  to  negotiate  a  solution  for  you  and  a 
solution  for  us,  together. 

SMITH:  Yes,  but  Americans  tend  to  read  the  situation  in  terms  of  the  Holocaust  on 
the  one  hand,  or  the  genocide  against  the  Indians  and  the  enslavement  of  Africans  on 
the  other,  and  these  become  very  uncompromising  images. 

POLLOCK:  But  that  has  to  do  with  the  kind  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done  to  unpick 
that.  When  I  teach  this — both  to  my  thirteen-year  olds  and  then  also  in  the  university, 
I  include  a  very  interesting  documentary  on  the  history  of  Israel  called  Pillars  of  Fire, 
which  was  made  by  Israeli  television.  Now,  it  clearly  is  a  pro-Israel  kind  of  document 
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in  one  sense,  but  what  it  shows,  by  scrupulous  analysis,  year  by  year  by  year,  is  not 
the  great  Zionist  story — and  it's  not  focused  exclusively  on  the  Holocaust.  It  shows 
much  more  of  the  realpolitik  of  all  these  different  events,  and  their  unpredictability. 
My  feeling  is  that  David  Ben-Gurion  snatched  the  state  of  Israel.  He  said,  "You 
either  do  it  now  or  it'll  never  happen."  And  it  was  the  biggest  gamble  ever,  because 
nothing  up  to  that  point  gave  any  indication  that  anybody  was  backing  it.  The 
Holocaust  made  it  urgent  for  some,  but  made  no  difference  at  the  level  of  the  real 
politics.  It  was  only  with  the  coincidence  of  the  Cold  War,  and  when  Truman  goes 
into  Greece  that  Israel  was  perceived  as  a  potentially  strategic  Mediterranean  base. 
I'm  sure  that's  the  only  reason  it  survived  two  weeks. 
SMITH:  And  domestic  politics — in  New  York  and  California  in  particular. 
POLLOCK:  Yes.  But  that's  another  whole  area:  what  will  happen  to  American 
Jewry,  because  here  ...  I  mean,  my  husband  was  not  actively  religious,  but  he  is  now 
very  active  and  he  goes  to  synagogue,  because  once  a  week  you  show  solidarity  that 
you're  Jewish.  There's  no  other  way  to  do  it  in  this  culture,  because  there  are  ten 
thousand  Jews  in  Leeds,  and  that's  it.  We  live  in  tiny  communities,  whereas  in  the 
States  I'm  constantly,  constantly,  through  the  worlds  that  I  move  in,  meeting  young 
people  who  were  born  Jewish,  who  came  from  this  background,  and  they're 
absolutely  secular.  I  don't  know  what  the  future  is  for  these  five  million  people.  How 
will  their  children  know  that  they're  Jewish?  I  don't  know,  I  ask  these  questions. 
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There  was  an  article  about .  .  .  but  let's  leave  that  one  for  a  minute. 
SMITH:  What  about  the  politics  of  your  family?  Were  they  left  wingers? 
POLLOCK:  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  they  were  probably  Tories — conservatives 
in  that  sense.  I  suspect  they  voted  for  [John  G]  Diefenbaker  when  they  went  to 
Canada,  because  I  knew  about  Diefenbaker  very  early  on,  so  I  imagine  I  got  told 
about  conservatives  there. 

My  father  discussed  communism  with  me;  I  learnt  about  it  through 
conversations  with  him,  and  he  gave  me  various  Christian  books  that  said  this  was  a 
good  idea.  Then  I  visited  some  friends  of  my  mother's  in  Canada  and  I  was  a  little  bit 
anxious  that  I  was  going  to  walk  into  a  hive  of  extremely  right-wing,  reactionary 
people,  but  it  turned  out  that  they  were  outrageously  liberal  and  radical  for  the  kind  of 
social  world  that  they  lived  in.  They  mixed  with  radical  intellectuals  and  university 
people.  I  asked  if  my  mother  was  like  this,  and  they  said,  "Oh  yes,  yes."  But  I  don't 
know  what  my  mother's  politics  were.  I'm  always  slightly  afraid,  because  the  rest  of 
her  family  is  pretty  right  wing.  I'm  really  out  on  a  limb  here;  there's  almost  nobody 
else.  My  brother  always  plays  this  role  that  he  may  be  a  little  bit  liberal,  but  I  mean 
Liberal  liberal,  in  a  certain  kind  of  way. 
SMITH:  Your  brother  has  now  come  back  to  the  UK? 

POLLOCK:  Yes,  he  had  to  avoid  the  draft  in  the  States.  He  had  to  find  somewhere 
else  to  be  a  lawyer,  so  he  came  back  here. 
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SMITH:  Did  they  support  Thatcher  then? 

POLLOCK:  I  don't  think  my  brother  would  vote  for  Mrs.  Thatcher.   I  think  my  sister 
is  a  true  blue  Tory,  but  I  understand  more  why  that  is.  But  I  don't  think  most  people 
who  vote  for  the  Tories  fully  understand  what  they're  voting  for;  it's  just  the  class 
system  in  this  country,  which  is  just  simply,  Are  you  one  of  them  or  one  of  us?  I  can 
remember  when  I  was  at  university,  the  first  time  I  became  involved  in  politics  it  felt 
like  that.   I  was  walking  up  some  steps  to  take  part  in  a  student  occupation 
protesting  the  University's  practice  of  keeping  secret  files  on  students,  and  I  thought, 
"Now  you  have  walked  away  from  that  subtle  pressure  of  group  loyalty,  and  you've 
said  that  this  is  wrong  and  therefore  you're  going  to  stand  up  with  this  other  group  of 
people."  I  say  that  to  my  children:  "Whose  side  are  you  on?"  That's  what  it  comes 
down  to. 

SMITH:  Well,  we've  been  wandering  around,  which  is  fine.  We  perhaps  should  get 
back  to  your  education.  You  said  that  you  wound  up  at  a  school  in  London9 
POLLOCK:  Yes,  Queen's  College,  in  Harley  Street.  There  were  two  women,  Miss 
Beal  and  Miss  Buss — "who  are  not  quite  like  us,"  which  is  one  of  those  nasty  little 
poems — who  founded  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  and  Cheltenham  Ladies' 
College,  and  they  are  very  famous  in  the  history  of  education  for  women  in  this 
country.  They  both  went  to  Queen's  College;  it  was  one  of  those  early  foundations. 
It  was  a  very  interesting  school;  it  attracted  a  large  number  of  Jewish  students  from 
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north  London,  and  international  students.  A  lot  of  diplomats'  children  went  to  it, 
because  they  had  a  very  expanded  sixth  form,  and  they  took  lots  of  students  in  at  that 
stage. 

It  was  just  a  wonderful  school.  It  was  what  made  me.  The  English  teacher  I 
had,  called  Mrs.  Clark,  and  the  history  teacher,  called  Mrs.  Roskill,  were  so  influential 
on  me.  By  the  time  I  had  been  at  an  English  girls'  boarding  school  for  three  years,  I 
didn't  know  whether  I  was  coming  or  going.  I  had  been  crushed  by  the  English 
education  system.  I  just  about  managed  to  survive  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  but  with  deep 
confusion.  Canadian  schools  did  not  teach  particular  subjects  as  early  as  British 
schools,  so  when  I  came  to  England  I  had  to  spend  one  summer  doing  three  years' 
worth  of  maths.  By  the  time  I  went  to  Queen's  College,  in  1964, 1  was  feeling — much 
I  think  like  my  father — that  I  probably  wasn't  the  clever  one  in  this  otherwise  very 
academically  gifted  family.  My  brother  and  sister  were  both  very  bright.  But  Queen's 
College  just  opened  up  things,  and  it  was  the  kind  of  school  that  I  wish  I  could  send 
my  daughter  to.  It  engaged  in  making  girls  aware  and  alert,  and  although  they 
thought  I  was  a  bit  argumentative  and  recommended  in  reports  that  I  should  listen 
more,  the  school  did  stimulate  discussion,  and  I  just  took  off  intellectually  under  this 
influence. 

As  a  result  of  moving  schools,  I  was  always  a  bit  ahead  of  myself,  so  I  applied 
to  go  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  when  I  was  sixteen.  I  applied  to  read  law,  which  is 
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what  I  had  wanted  to  do;  I  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer.  I  got  into  Oxford  to  read  law,  or 
at  least  they  were  going  to  offer  me  a  place,  but  when  I  went  up  for  interview  they 
said,  "(a)  You're  very  young," — I  was  only  sixteen  at  the  time — "and  (b)  We  are 
concerned  that  you  may  not  in  fact  get  on  in  the  law,  because  while  your  papers  are 
interesting  to  us  because  they're  kind  of  eccentric,  you  obviously  aren't  the  world's 
most  disciplined  thinker." 

They  wanted  me  to  take  a  year  off  and  go  to  a  special  college  called 
Westminster  Tutors,  where  I  would  resit  the  entrance  exams  again.  The  tutors  at 
Oxford  would  have  taken  me  then,  but  they  wanted  me  to  reapply  with  another  year's 
maturity. 

Westminster  Tutors  was  wonderful  because  I  was  personally  tutored  by  a 
distinguished  historian  and  I  did  all  my  history  courses  again,  but  at  a  level  that 
suddenly  opened  the  whole  subject  up  to  me.  I  never  wrote  such  wonderful  essays  as 
I  wrote  then;  it  was  like  the  first  year  of  university,  but  with  intense  individual  focus. 
I  had  the  most  wonderful  teacher,  and  she  taught  me  to  look  at  primary  documents. 
We  were  actually  using  the  original  Tudor  and  Stuart  pieces  of  legislation  and  I  was 
being  encouraged  to  work  directly  from  them.  So  when  I  did  my  exams  they  said, 
"The  thing  is,  you're  an  infinitely  better  historian  than  you'll  ever  be  a  lawyer."  I 
contest  that  now,  because  I  chat  to  my  brother,  who  is  a  lawyer,  and  he  is  much  richer 
than  I  am  as  a  result  of  being  a  lawyer,  but  actually  much  the  same  happens  in  the  two 
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fields. 

SMITH:  Do  you  think  that  was  gender  prejudice9 

POLLOCK:  No,  not  in  that  case.   I  don't  think  it  was  gender  prejudice  because  the 

college  was  taking  various  people  and  they  would  have  taken  me,  and  also  given  that 

I  was  Pollock  of  the  legal  family  "Pollock,"  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  I 

would  do  it.  But  I  think  there's  something  else  there,  because  my  mother  was  a 

historian,  I  had  two  possible  directions. 

So  I  set  off  to  Oxford  in  1967,  relinquishing  my  desire  to  be  Perry  Mason, 
which  was  what  was  behind  my  desire  to  be  a  lawyer    .  .  so  I  think  they  were  right  to 
sense  it  wouldn't  work,  [laughter]  Just  finding  the  murderer  at  the  last  minute  was 
not  what  studying  jurisprudence  at  Oxford  would  have  been.   I  think  I  would  have 
been  bored  stiff. 

SMITH:  So  you  came  there  to  study  history    How  did  you  move  into  art  history,  or 
the  history  of  visual  regimes9 

POLLOCK:  Art  history  was  the  subject  I  was  then  beginning,  so  we  can  still  use  that 
term.  Again,  in  retrospect,  I  was  following  other  people.  I  hadn't  yet  found  myself. 
Doing  history  was  in  effect,  just  following  in  the  footsteps  of  my  sister  and  my 
mother.   I  liked  it,  and  I  was  reasonably  good  at  it    But  I  chose  to  specialize  in 
medieval  history,  which  was  what  my  sister  did.  I  found  the  history  of  the  modern 
world  very,  very  difficult.  I  found  medieval  history  difficult  up  to  the  point  at  which  I 
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began  to  sense  how  the  world  fitted  together. 

I  can  remember  worrying  about  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  his  endless  trips  to 
Rome,  and  thinking,  "Now,  how  long  did  it  take?  How  can  you  have  politics  working 
at  that  pace?  It  takes  two  months  to  get  from  Germany  to  Rome  through  the  winter." 
I  kept  trying  to  visualize  it,  and  with  feudalism  I  kept  thinking,  "Why  is  it,  if  you  own 
one  castle  you  seem  to  control  x  amount  of  land?"  Then  I  went  to  Sicily  and  I  looked 
and  I  thought,  "There.  They're  all  producing  the  olives,  and  I  control  the  castle  so,  I 
can  see  everybody  ..."  and  I  suddenly  realized  that  I  kept  trying  to  find  monuments 
or  some  kind  of  inscription  of  the  social,  whether  it  was  geographic  or  something 
else.  I  would  go  into  churches,  and  once  I  could  see  knights  lying  down  with  their 
feet  on  sheep,  I  could  think,  "Hah!  Wool.  Money.  Power.  Now  I've  got  this."   Sol 
realized  I  wasn't  going  to  make  a  great  economic  historian,  or  a  constitutional 
historian,  much  as  I  liked  these  constitutional  documents.   I  did  choose  odd  things;  I 
did  special  things  on  the  city  in  the  Middle  Ages,  so  I  was  already  going  in  certain 
directions.  I  then  did  American  history,  and  I  did  political  thought,  so  I  was 
broadening  out  in  certain  ways. 

When  I  came  back  in  the  third  year  and  I  was  allowed  to  choose  an  option,  I 
thought  I  would  do  the  history  of  science,  because  I'm  quite  interested  in  other  kinds 
of  history  and  what  I  would  now  call  discourses.  But  just  as  we'd  made  our  decisions 
we  got  this  note  saying,  "For  the  first  time  the  University  of  Oxford  will  recognize  Art 
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History."  Millard  Meiss  was  going  to  offer  a  manuscript  course,  and  Francis  Haskell 
was  going  to  do  a  course  on  the  nineteenth  century.   I  thought,  "Aha,  this  is 
wonderful,"  and  I  went  to  a  lecture  Francis  Haskell  gave.  I  think  it  was  just  at  the  end 
of  my  second  year  that  I  had  met  a  student  who  became  a  close  friend  of  mine.  From 
the  age  of  six  she  had  wanted  to  work  at  the  British  Museum  and  knew  about  Art 
History  as  a  subject.  So  she  said,  "I'm  going  to  tell  you  what  art  history  is.  Come  to 
a  lecture  with  me."  I  had  never  had  any  connections  with  this  subject  before. 

So  I  went,  and  Francis  Haskell  gave  this  unbelievably  wonderful  lecture  which 
was  mostly  about  Gros,  Girard,  and  Girodet — the  early  nineteenth-century  French 
paintings.  They  were  exactly  the  paintings  that  had  I  gone  to  a  museum  I  would  have 
walked  by.  They  were  illegible  to  me.  Francis  Haskell  gave  these  extraordinary 
lectures  about  the  relationship  of  these  paintings  to  the  Salon  and  to  Napoleon  and 
post-Napoleonic  France  and  the  Restoration.  It  was  so  enthralling  to  see  someone 
reveal  something  that  was  essentially  indecipherable  for  me,  or  that  fell  beneath  my 
attention,  and  suddenly  I  thought,  "This  is  it,  I  want  to  do  this." 

Also  that  year  I  had  chosen  to  do  a  nineteenth-century  course  with  a 
wonderful  woman  historian  called  Mrs.  Dick,  who  was  going  to  teach  me  that  you 
could  manage  the  nineteenth  century,  because  she  said  things  like,  "Why  did  they  pass 
the  Reform  Act?  Fear  of  Revolution!"  She  wasn't  a  Marxist,  but  she  introduced  the 
subject  so  that  I  could  actually  see  the  nineteenth  century  in  terms  of  major  social 
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conflicts.  So  those  two  people  predisposed  me,  and  I  decided  I  would  sign  up  and  do 
the  art  history  option,  based  on  those  lectures  that  Francis  Haskell  gave. 

In  retrospect  I  have  to  say  that  in  the  aftermath  of  my  mother's  death,  when  I 
came  back  from  the  boarding  school  for  one  of  the  first  vacations,  when  my  sister  was 
away  and  my  brother  was  away  and  my  father  was  at  work,  the  void  was  so  appalling 
in  the  empty  house  that  I  had  to  do  something.  I  had  no  friends,  I'd  never  lived  in 
London;  I  was  just  stuck  in  this  place.  So  I  did  go  to  the  National  Gallery  every 
single  day  for  three  weeks,  and  I  acquired  a  kind  of  museal  history  of  art.   I  did  a 
room  a  day,  and  I  just  systematically  worked  through  galleries.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  doing  this  anymore,  but  I  do  know  that  I  have  this  extraordinary  knowledge  of  art 
history  now.  I've  got  a  picture  memory,  which  I  think  must  have  come  from  that 
time.  So  although  I  hadn't  known  about  art  history,  I  was  interested  in  art.  And  as  I 
say,  that's  what  struck  me;  these  were  the  pictures  that  I  hadn't  seen,  obviously, 
because  there  are  no  big  French  paintings  like  this  in  the  National  Gallery,  but  even  if 
there  were,  I  wouldn't  have  known  how  to  look  at  them.  So  this  course  was  just 
miraculous;  it  was  titled  "Baudelaire  and  the  Actors  of  His  Time." 

I  had  Alex  de  Jonge  as  my  tutor  for  Baudelaire.  We  went  to  New  College  for 
literature  tutorials  on  Baudelaire's  texts,  and  [Alex]  was  this  exotic  young  Russian 
who  wore  silk  socks.  He  had  a  great  mane  of  black  hair  and  was  passionate  about 
Baudelaire.  I  discovered  that  my  textual  knowledge,  my  good  biblical-text  study 
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skills  came  in  again  and  I  could  read  Baudelaire.  I  keep  meaning  to  reteach  this 
course,  but  I  don't  have  the  knowledge  that  Francis  Haskell  had.  I've  used  those 
notes  surreptitiously  in  subsequent  years. 

This  course  enabled  us  to  study  all  the  salons  of  Baudelaire,  all  his  writings, 
from  the  1840s  through  to  the  1863  "Painter  of  Modern  Life,"  which  meant  that  we 
would  do  Delacroix,  we  would  do  David,  and  the  classicists,  and  all  the  great  people. 
We  went  through  all  his  salon  reviews  in  his  history  of  salon  paintings  through  to  the 
landscape  painters.  We  also  did  Ingres,  and  we  did  Millet,  we  did  Daumier,  through 
to  Manet.   So  I've  been  influenced  by  that  course  because  I've  done  courses  now  on 
the  decade  of  the  1860s,  using  it  as  a  way  to  allow  me  to  hinge  backwards  and 
forwards.  If  you  do  a  course  on  Romanticism  you  do  Delacroix  and  Ingres.  If  you 
do  a  course  on  Modernism  you  do  Manet,  but  you  don't  realize  that  they  existed  in 
the  same  time  frame  for  a  period  of  twenty  years — that  coincidence  in  treatment.  So  I 
think  that  was  a  very  influential  model — using  the  salon  commentaries  as  a  way  to 
convey  the  institutional  history  of  nineteenth-century  criticism,  and  considering  the 
language  of  criticism  in  conjunction  with  all  these  diverse  artists —  trying  to  plot  this 
coincidence  and  the  divergences.  It  gave  a  much,  much  richer  sense  of  the  periods 
than  any  courses  that  I've  seen  since. 

When  I  went  to  the  Courtauld  Institute,  in  1970,  I  attended  the  survey  lecture 
course  that  they  do  for  their  first  year  because  some  of  the  graduates  had  not  done  a 
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survey  course,  and  it  was  so  much  to  do  with  periodization  and  segmentation;  it  was 
like  the  museum.    You  teach  art  history  only  in  segregated  segments  that  are  based 
on  putting  things  together  in  rooms  that  give  you  a  chronological  survey,  so  you 
segregate  and  you  classify.  I  think  that  the  curatorial  model  of  art  history  has  become 
so  predominant  in  the  way  in  which  we  deliver  this  story  of  art  that  we  lose  the  sense 
of  the  complex  field,  and  that's  what  Francis  Haskell's  course  gave  us.  We  were  not 
looking  at  this  "ism"  and  that  "ism,"  but  the  complexity  of  a  cultural  moment  through 
the  prism  of  one  critic's  engagement,  passionately  and  partisanly,  with  completely 
discontinuous  artistic  moments.  So  there  would  be  the  legacy  of  Romanticism,  but 
what  did  he  have  to  say  about  Classicism  at  that  moment?  And  equally,  what  did  he 
say  about  the  development  of  "Nature,"  and  what  could  he  say  and  not  say?  We 
looked  at  prints  and  photography  and  drawings,  and  the  key  book  was  [Leon] 
Rosenthal's  From  Romanticism  to  Realism,  as  well  as  some  of  the  older  books  that 
had  never  been  translated.  All  this  could  have  inspired  me,  like  some  of  his  other 
students,  to  become  absolutely  focused  on  that  complex  history  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  salons,  patronage,  and  criticism,  up  until  about  the  1860s.   I  still  think  it's 
very  profound  and  interesting,  but  I  didn't  get  stuck  as  a  Haskellite. 
SMITH:  Was  this  a  lecture  course  or  a  seminar? 
POLLOCK:  A  seminar  course. 
SMITH:  So  you  and  a  half  dozen  other  students? 
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POLLOCK:  Yes.  Interestingly,  the  course  had  an  undergraduate  element  and  a 
postgraduate  diploma.  So  people  who  were  studying  at  the  time  included  John 
[S.]Whitley,  and  Alex  Potts,  who  remained  art  historians,  and  Alan  Bean,  who  is  now 
a  lawyer,  but  he  came  to  the  Courtauld  with  me  and  was  a  sculptural  historian  for  a 
while.  I  don't  think  I  recall  anybody  else.  I  think  Adrian  Forte  had  done  it  before; 
maybe  he  did  the  postgraduate  diploma.  There  were  a  couple  of  other  people  who 
were  put  into  art  history  from  history  at  Oxford  through  that  particular  route. 
SMITH:  Did  you  have  much  personal  interaction  with  Francis  at  that  time,  in  the 
course? 

POLLOCK:  Yes  and  no.  Francis  was  extremely  nice  and  supportive  and 
encouraging,  and  a  couple  of  times  I  met  his  wife,  and  he  invited  me  and  a  few  others 
to  his  house  for  supper.  I  remember  there  was  a  very  fine  soup  with  a  delicate  herb  in 
it — obviously  very  memorable  ...  I  can  still  remember  the  soup  and  the  bread. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  is  personal,  or  whether  it's  to  do  with  gender,  or  just 
to  do  with  inexperience,  but  I  never  assumed  that  there  was  any  more  to  the 
relationship  between  a  teacher  and  a  student  than  the  classroom.   I  felt  very  excited 
and  delighted  if  I  was  invited,  etc.,  but  I  didn't  seek  out  Francis's  company  or  try  to 
ingratiate  myself;  I  did  not  assume  that  we  would  be  part  of  a  network.  But  I  noticed, 
particularly  at  the  Courtauld,  that  some  of  the  young  men  just  assumed  that  because 
they  were  the  academic  "sons  of  the  fathers,"  they  would  claim  a  certain  kind  of  social 
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interaction  with  their  teachers — they  would  hang  out  with  them  and  they  would  go  to 
the  pub.  They  would  assume  that  the  relationship  was  available.   I  think  obviously 
because  of  the  sense  of  sexual  proprieties  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  I  didn't.  I  never 
assumed  that  one  would  cross  that  barrier,  and  I  kept  a  certain  kind  of  academic 
discipline. 

Francis  Haskell  was  wonderful,  and  it  was  just  the  most  foundational  and 
extraordinary  introduction  to  art  history,  because  it  wasn't  this  dead  hand  of  the 
curatorial  model,  or  the  "isms,"  or  just  telling  us  the  facts  and  figures.  I  still  don't 
think  I've  fully  digested  the  impact,  but  I'm  sure  that's  partly  what  made  me  so 
dissatisfied  with  what  I  got  at  the  Courtauld  and  made  me  seek  something  else. 

There  was  a  time  when  Francis  would  write  me  references,  but  I  don't  ask  him 
to  write  me  references  anymore  because  we  are  in  different  universes.  I  think 
feminism  makes  the  break,  but  also  I  think  that  because  of  his  experience  with  Mrs. 
Haskell  and  Russia,  he's  virulently  anti-Marxist.  I  know  he  had  some  dealings  with 
Tim  [T.  J]  Clark  when  he  was  at  Oxford  and  had  the  same  problem.  I  think  he 
recognizes  that  we're  quite  bright,  but  just  misled. 

SMITH:  I  did  want  to  say  that  education  in  any  country  I  think  involves  a  certain 
degree  of  establishing  of  networks — not  simply  generational  networks  but  also  I 
suppose  what  could  be  called  the  father-son  networks,  so  that  in  the  sciences  one 
actually  says,  "my  dissertation  father." 
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[Tape  II,  Side  One] 

POLLOCK:  I  think  I  would  claim  that  I  am  fatherless.   I'm  in  constant  dialogue  with 
certain  people;  I  suppose  Tim  Clark  came  to  be  the  nearest  person  who  could 
function  like  that,  but  it's  more  a  sibling  relationship.    I'm  in  interesting  relationships 
collaterally,  but  there  isn't  anybody  else  up  there  doing  the  stuff  I  do.  I've  had  to 
invent  it  myself.  The  only  person  in  one  sense  I  could  put  in  that  place  would  be 
Linda  Nochlin.  In  a  sense,  Linda  is  the  mother  of  us  all.  This  is  where  I  have  to  be 
both  honest  and  frank  in  different  kinds  of  ways.  It  must  have  been  in  the  early 
1970s,  when  we  began  to  be  interested  in  women  in  art  history,  that  we  managed  to 
persuade  the  Courtauld  to  invite  Linda  Nochlin  to  lecture.  She  was  in  England 
because  she  and  Ann  Sutherland  Harris  were  preparing  their  big  1 977  exhibition  in 
Los  Angeles  on  women  artists.  We  managed  to  persuade  the  Courtauld  that  because 
Linda  was  an  established  and  respected  art  historian,  they  could  allow  her  to  come 
and  lecture. 

She  gave  the  first  lecture  in  the  Courtauld  on  the  topic  of  women  artists.  In 
that  sense  she  provided  the  only  umbrella,  the  only  kind  of  legitimation  for  what  we 
had  already  been  independently  engaged  with,  and  I  was  the  only  one  at  the  Courtauld 
who  was  really  interested  in  this.  My  supervisor  would  say  to  me,  "What's  an 
intelligent  person  like  you  doing,  messing  around  with  this  stupidity?  You're  just  too 
clever  to  be  wasting  your  time  on  a  subject  that  doesn't  exist."  So  bringing  in  Linda 
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Nochlin  was  absolutely  crucial.  Of  course,  in  1971  she  had  published  "Why  Have 
There  Been  No  Great  Women  Artists?"  and  that  was  one  of  those  texts  which  we 
hungrily  consumed,  along  with  John  Berger's  Ways  of  Seeing,  and  [Jan]  Myrdal's 
book  about  Angkor  Wat,  where  he  questions  studying  Angkor  Wat  while  the  Vietnam 
War  was  going  on  next  door,  and  what  was  the  relationship  between  these  two  things. 
It's  a  wonderful  text. 

So  those  texts  formed  the  only  points  in  this  collective  that  we  had  created, 
called  the  Women's  Art  History  Collective,  as  a  result  of  various  public  meetings;  it 
was  just,  you  know,  self-help.  My  generation,  it  seems  to  me,  taught  ourselves 
everything  through  the  bookshop.  There  was  that  reading  group,  and  then  I 
remember  I  joined  a  Marxism  and  literature  reading  group,  and  then  there  was  a  kind 
of  Marxism  and  culture  reading  group,  and  when  I  came  to  Leeds  I  joined  a  Capita/ 
reading  group.    And  then  we  had  a  [Michel]  Foucault  and  [Jacques]  Lacan  reading 
group,  because  none  of  that  was  on  offer  in  the  universities.   Someone  like  Tim  Clark 
could  go  to  Paris  and  do  research  and  find  [Jacques]  Derrida  and  Lacan  teaching  in 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  he  could  obviously  study  with  them,  but  for  us  there  was 
no  one.  I  don't  know  whether  I'm  misleading  myself,  but  I  constantly  go  over  this, 
and  I  think  it  was  a  major  break  for  that  model;  there  wasn't  a  patriline. 

Now,  encountering  Francis  at  Oxford  clearly  has  shaped  a  lot  of  his  "sons." 
You  can  see  there  are  people  who  have  remained  in  some  senses  in  that  problematic, 
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and  indeed  collaborated  with  him,  but  I  think  I  was  disallowed  from  doing  that 
because  it  was  unclear  what  it  was  to  be  a  woman  art  historian.  When  I  went  to  the 
Courtauld  there  was  Jennifer  Fletcher,  and  there  was  Anita  Brookner.   I  didn't  study 
with  Jennifer  Fletcher,  but  I  did  study  with  Anita  Brookner,  and  I  thought  she  was 
another  person  that  I  would  have  adopted,  yet  all  the  frames  around  her  were  so 
complex.  Her  colleagues  dared  to  suggest  that  she  was  nice  to  students  because  she 
didn't  have  any  children.  There  was  a  way  in  which  she  was  patronized,  and  she  was 
a  woman  of  great  intensity  and  perfection.  She  was  tidy,  so  perfectly  turned  out,  and 
she  was  so  precise.  When  she  lectured  she  always  stood  and  held  the  pole,  and  she 
talked  with  the  pole  and  had  these  beautifully  polished  prose  lectures.  And  then  you 
would  go  into  her  office,  and  the  books  were  in  disarray,  all  leaning  over,  and  I 
always  used  to  think,  "Well,  there's  something  really  interesting  here;  there's  some 
other  anxiety." 

I'm  very  attuned  to  these  things,  partly  I  think  because  when  you're  motherless 
you  constantly  scan  adults  with  the  question:  "What  am  I  dealing  with  here?  Am  I 
going  to  be  taken  care  of,  or  will  I  have  to  take  care  of  myself?"  So  I  was  constantly 
struck  by  that.   She  was  a  woman  of  very,  very  profound  and  very  clear  ideas;  she  had 
her  own  model,  and  she  wasn't  going  to  engage  with  feminism,  but  she  was  the  only 
one  who  acted  as  a  mentor,  because  I  did  go  and  see  her  to  ask  what  I  should  do 
Should  I  rush  off  to  Africa  or  should  I  do  a  Ph.D.?  She  said  she  thought  I  should 
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rush  off  to  Africa,  because  she  said,  "You'll  just  go  from  one  side  of  the  table  to  the 
other  side  of  the  table  without  having  a  life  in  between."  But  I  didn't  take  her  advice, 
I  did  the  Ph.D.   So  in  that  sense  I  don't  feel  indebted  to  anybody. 

I  have  thought  of  dedicating  one  of  my  books  that  I'm  about  to  finish  to  Linda 
Nochlin,  because  it  is  true  that  everywhere  I  go,  academically  speaking,  she's  been 
there  before  me.  She  writes  on  a  whole  range  of  nineteenth-century  topics,  so  there's 
a  way  in  which  she's  always  been  there  before  me,  but  I  think  there  is  a  world  of 
difference  between  the  territories  into  which  she's  taken  art  history  and  the  ones  into 
which  I'm  going.  I  think  that's  a  generational  thing,  because  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  Linda  Nochlin  came  out  of  the  McCarthyite  era,  at  a  point  at  which  art  history 
was  being  frozen  into  its  own  cold  war,  and  she  dared  to  write  a  dissertation  about 
the  politics  of  Courbet.  I  think  the  courage  it  took  to  do  that,  to  begin  to  break  that 
mold  and  set  up  that  possibility  obviously  then  did  lead  her  into  feminism,  and  the 
ways  in  which  she  wrote  about  feminism. 

In  her  recent  work  she's  engaging  more  broadly  with  feminist  theory,  and  I 
know  she's  doing  a  seminar  course  on  feminist  theory  now  at  the  Institute  [of  Fine 
Arts],  but  I  think  she  has  a  different  relationship  to  art  history.   She  is  fundamentally 
an  art  historian,  and  I  think  that's  where  this  thing  about  the  patrilines  and  the 
matrilines  comes  in.  She  does  feel  based  in  a  discipline,  and  that's  partly  to  do  with 
the  professionalization  of  the  discipline  in  the  United  States.  I  see  this  with  the 
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graduate  students;  they  talk  about  "my  adviser,"  who  can  be  three  thousand  miles 
away.  They'll  say,  "  I'm  a  [Charles  W]  Haxthausen  student,"  or,  "I'm  a  [Gabriel  P.] 
Weisberg  student,"  or,  "I'm  a  Nochlin  student."  Heaven  forfend  that  any  of  my 
students  go  around  saying,  "I'm  a  Griselda  Pollock  student" — that  is  not  my  ambition 
at  all.  I  do  not  see  myself  setting  up  any  matriline.  Most  of  my  students  are 
influenced  by  me,  but  they're  so  bloody  independent;  they  just  go  off  and  they  bounce 
off  me,  maybe  because  they  worked  with  me  when  I  was  much  younger.  Once  I'm 
sixty,  maybe  there'll  be  a  different  relationship  with  the  ones  that  do  Ph.D.'s  with  me. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  who've  worked  with  me  in  different  places,  but  you 
couldn't  tell,  I  don't  think.  They  have  such  a  clear  sense  of  their  own  line,  and  they're 
often  in  argument  with  me  or  disagreement.  So  I  don't  see  that  we  produce  that  sort 
of  model  here,  and  I  think  because  I  don't  have  a  patriline  I  don't  feel  rooted  in  art 
history,  I  don't  feel  that  sense  of  loyalty  to  my  adviser.  Now  you'll  ask  me  about  my 
adviser,  [laughter] 

SMITH:  Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  the  next  question.  I  know  you  did  a  dissertation  on 
Van  Gogh. 

POLLOCK:  Well,  the  story  of  my  dissertation  goes  like  this.  I  went  to  the 
Courtauld,  and  because  of  my  experience  with  Francis  and  with  this  history  teacher,  I 
decided  I  would  do  the  nineteenth,  not  the  twentieth,  century.  Alan  Bowness  was  the 
person  in  charge  of  that,  and  in  order  to  get  an  M.  A.,  if  you  hadn't  done  an  art  history 
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degree  you  had  to  do  two  years.  You  did  a  preliminary  year,  and  then  you  did  your 
M.A.:   special  studies  and  a  dissertation.   So  in  my  preliminary  year  Alan  Bowness  did 
a  series  of  lectures  in  which  he  basically  said,  "Courbet  was  born,  then  he  did  this, 
then  he  painted  this  picture,  then  he  went  there  and  he  painted  that."  I  still  have  the 
notes,  so  I  have  proof  of  what  it  was  we  were  told. 

In  the  second  term  Alan  Bowness  was  on  leave,  and  they  decided  to  teach 
Van  Gogh.  They  got  in  a  young  man  called  Fred  Orton,  who  was  doing  a  Ph.D.  at 
the  Courtauld  on  Van  Gogh's  letters.  He  had  worked  with  Alan  Bowness  on  the 
1978-79  Van  Gogh  exhibition  at  the  Hayward  Gallery.   So  Fred  came  in  and  literally 
made  us  cry,  because  he'd  suddenly  say,  "What  are  we  talking  about?  Why  was  that 
important?  What  is  this  date?  Is  this  significant?  What's  this  drawing  about?  Tell 
me  about  it.  Why  are  you  showing  it  to  me?"  I  didn't  cry,  I  have  to  say,  but  there 
were  several  of  my  female  colleagues  who  were  just  reduced  to  this  sob,  because  no 
one  had  ever  asked  them  to  do  anything  other  than  be  smoothly  polite  and  just  tell  the 
story.  And  suddenly  somebody's  saying,  "What's  it  about?  Why  are  you  telling  me 
this?" — just  asking  us  questions.  So  I  just  thought,  "This  is  it."  This  was  what  I'd 
been  waiting  for. 

We  had  a  particularly  interesting  group  of  people  doing  the  course.  The 
cohort  included  David  Cottington,  who  works  on  cubism,  and  Gray  Watson,  who 
now  runs  Performance  magazine.  David  Elliott,  who  now  runs  the  Museum  of 
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Modern  Art  in  Oxford,  was  in  the  year  below  me.  They  all  did  some  really  interesting 
things.  Quite  a  lot  of  them  are  still  teaching  in  some  form  or  other,  or  in  museums. 
We  were  just  woken  up  in  that  course,  and  we  got  so  excited. 

Fred  had  been  working  on  Braque  and  Cezanne,  so  he  did  some  special 
seminars  where  he  raised  questions  like,  How  was  telecommunications  significant  to 
Cezanne's  change  in  perception  about  the  interrelationship  of  things?  We  were  just 
struck  dumb  by  the  total  intellectual  and  historical  inadequacy  of  everything  that  we'd 
been  given  as  art  history  in  the  previous  few  terms.  Here  was  something  that  was 
possible;  it  was  as  if  the  door  opened.  We  discovered  that  there  were  twenty-five 
books  in  the  library  on  Van  Gogh,  but  only  two  of  them  represented  any  serious 
research.  It  was  just  the  usual  garbage,  and  there  was  everything  to  be  done.  Every 
drawing,  every  letter,  every  painting,  every  period  of  his  life  was  all  there  waiting  to 
be  properly  researched — I  mean  "properly  researched"  even  in  the  traditional,  art- 
historical  way.   So  that  was  what  got  me  into  my  dissertation.   I  did  an  MA. 
dissertation  on  Van  Gogh  and  the  Hague  School,  because  nobody  had  looked  at  Van 
Gogh  as  a.  Dutch  artist,  and  looked  at  the  context  of  his  emergence — at  Dutch  culture 
and  the  kind  of  painting  that  was  going  on.  This  was  just  so  obvious  that  you  couldn't 
believe  it. 

I  think  postwar  art  history  was  so  caught  up  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art's 
mainline  story — and  then  its  prehistory,  the  impact  of  formalism  and  the  impact  of  the 
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museum  in  general  and  the  packaging  of  art  history  for  the  museum.  The  concept 
that  a  major  artist  who  belonged  as  one  of  the  four  predecessors  of  modernism,  with 
Seurat,  Gauguin,  and  Cezanne,  could  have  been  Dutch  and  that  his  Dutchness 
mattered,  was  not  intelligible,  because  the  Dutch  were  not  on  Alfred  H.  Barr's  map. 
Mondrian  was,  but  the  idea  that  Mondrian  was  also  in  the  Hague  School  and  you 
might  then  ask,  What  was  actually  happening  in  Holland  in  the  1870s?  didn't  register. 
What  kind  of  art  did  Van  Gogh  have  around  him  when  he  was  an  art  dealer  for  all 
those  years?  What  did  he  take  to  be  the  norm,  and  how  do  you  relate  that  to  the 
cultural  models  or  the  kinds  of  frameworks  that  are  articulated  in  these  letters?  How 
does  he  think?  My  argument  was  that  Van  Gogh  was  a  Dutch  Victorian;  he  was 
absolutely  deeply  embedded  in  British  Victorianism — so  how  does  he  get  their  books 
in  translation?  What's  going  on  in  Dutch  culture?  What  are  the  main  organs  of 
publication? 

SMITH:  By  that  you  mean  Ruskin? 

POLLOCK:  No,  Carlyle.  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Eliot.  Van  Gogh  was  profoundly 
influenced  by  Carlyle.  Sartor  Resartus  was  published  in  Dutch,  and  it's  one  of  the  key 
texts  for  Van  Gogh  in  1882.  But  at  the  same  time  he's  also  reading  Zola  and  Hugo. 
Much  of  his  vision  of  the  city  is  kind  of  Hugo-esque,  with  a  little  bit  of  Zola  added. 
He'd  never  seen  a  Haussmann-ized  city  properly.  He'd  been  in  Paris  for  a  while,  but 
he  got  only  a  bit  of  it. 
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I  then  decided  I  would  do  a  Ph.D.  on  Van  Gogh.  I  wasn't  sure,  but  I  thought 
initially  it  would  be  on  Van  Gogh  landscapes,  and  the  Barbizon  and  the  Hague 
schools  and  Van  Gogh's  relationship  to  nature.  I  was  given  Alan  Bowness  as  my 
dissertation  supervisor  because  he'd  done  the  exhibit.  I  had  three  supervisions  in  the 
history  of  my  degree — I  saw  him  three  times.  Alan  Bowness  was  good  for  me  for 
one  thing.  On  one  of  my  essays  he  said,  "Your  problem  is,  you  can't  discriminate,  you 
don't  focus  enough.  If  you  could  only  learn  what  you  should  focus  on  and  exclude 
the  rest  you'd  do  fine."  I've  probably  never  learnt  it,  but  that  did  come  up,  and  that 
was  a  useful  and  constructive  observation. 

But  he  just  had  no  idea  where  I  was  going,  so  I  had  to  turn  to  various  books, 
and  whatever  models  were  on  hand.  That's  when  I  started  reading  Tim  Clark's  books, 
which  were  published  in  73.  I  started  my  Ph.D.  in  72,  they  came  out  in  73,  and  they 
were  a  revelation,  but  I  had  no  means  to  read  them.  I  hadn't  read  the  Eighteenth 
Brumaire[of  Louis  Bonaparte],  I  hadn't  read  Das  Kapital,  or  the  Communist 
Manifesto.    I  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  French  politics  or  history,  I  knew 
nothing  about  Lacan,  I  knew  nothing  about  Foucault —    none  of  the  actual 
intellectual  resources  behind  his  books  were  transparent  to  me;  it  just  came  as 
somebody  trying  to  locate  the  production  of  art  in  a  complex  socio-economic 
historical  framework.  The  historian  in  me  could  respond,  because  if  you  start  telling 
me  about  peasant  revolutions,  fine,  okay,  I  know  what  that's  about,  and  I  connect  it  to 
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the  art,  and  this  is  what  happened. 

Even  to  the  end — because  I  was  full  time  for  two  years,  and  then  I  got  a  job  in 
Manchester  and  I  went  part  time  with  my  Ph.D. — I  still  didn't  know  what  it  was  to  be 
an  academic.  I  look  back,  and  I  think  I  had  no  idea  how  to  do  research  or  how  to 
write.  I  managed  to  get  away  with  looking  as  if  I  did.  One  of  my  pieces  of  research 
was  to  go  to  the  British  Museum,  because  Van  Gogh  said  he  went  to  the  British 
Museum  and  I  thought,  "Well,  he  must  be  in  the  visitors'  book.  I  can  find  out  what  he 
saw."  That's  what  you're  meant  to  do  in  art  history.  I  didn't  know  why  nobody  had 
bothered  doing  this  before.  So  I  did  it,  and  I  have  a  short  notice  in  the  Burlington 
Magazine,  which  is  my  only  single  piece  of  original  research.  The  only  fact  I 
discovered  was  to  find  out  that  Van  Gogh  did  go  to  the  British  Museum  on  such  and 
such  a  date  and  asked  to  see  certain  drawings. 

I  suddenly  decided  I  needed  to  finish  the  Ph.D.,  so  I  said  to  myself  on  August 
16,  1979,  "This  is  it.  Today  I  start."  I  wrote  it  and  I  gave  it  in  on  July  10,  1980.  I 
sent  chapters  to  Alan  Bowness,  who  was  by  now  the  director  of  the  Tate  Gallery,  and 
I  never  got  a  comment.  My  dissertation  was  200,000  words  long,  which  was  50  to 
100  percent  too  long.  In  the  assessment  process,  Bowness's  pencil  marks  go  up  to 
page  200,  at  which  point  he  stopped  correcting  my  spelling,  so  I  know  he  never  read 
the  whole  of  it. 
SMITH:  Was  that  his  normal  style,  or  was  it  because  you  and  he  were  operating  in 
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such  different  universes,  conceptually? 

POLLOCK:  I  don't  know.  I  have  to  go  and  visit  him,  because  I  have  an  odd  thing  to 
do.  We're  giving  him  an  honorary  degree  at  Leeds,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  be  the 
person  to  present  it,  so  I  have  to  make  arrangements  to  go,  and  I'm  going  to  have  this 
talk  with  him.  I'm  going  to  say,  "Look,  we  now  finally  need  to  talk;  I  want  to 
interview  you  about  your  life." 

I  don't  know  ...  I  think  when  you  go  back  to  this  family  thing,  I  had  such 
complicated  relationships;  I  had  no  model  for  what  this  was.  So  I  think  I  always 
presented  them  with  these  difficulties,  because  I  was  a  kind  of  bright  woman  who 
came  in  very  straight,  just  wanting  to  talk  about  Van  Gogh,  and  yet,  Bowness  treats 
me  rather  like  a  wayward  daughter. 

I  have  another  Bowness  story.  When  we  were  writing  Old  Mistresses^: 
Women,  Art  and  Ideology],  Rosie  [Rozsika]  Parker  and  I  were  both  sitting  there  one 
day  saying,  "The  real  problem  we  have  to  solve  is,  Why  can  men  like  Alan  Bowness 
laugh  at  us?  If  we  can  work  out  why  they  laugh  at  us  for  this  subject,  we'll  have  got 
them."  It's  not  enough  just  to  say,  "Please,  this  is  an  interesting  subject,  please  look  at 
women  artists."  It's  necessary  to  turn  it  round  and  find  out  what  is  going  on 
negatively.  Neither  of  us  would  know  what  was  going  on,  because  I  was  just  getting 
into  something;  it  took  me  till  1978  to  get  that  thought  clear — that  I  was  dealing  with 
a  discourse  which  would  always  prevent  me  from  saying  what  I  wanted  to  say,  and 
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that  the  only  way  to  do  it  was  to  invent  it  for  myself  in  a  kind  of  bricolage.   I  would 
go  to  Screen  magazine,  I  would  read  feminist  things,  I  would  join  these  reading 
groups,  and  out  of  that  I  put  together  a  pack  of  tools  with  which  to  deal  with  Van 
Gogh. 

So  I  would  not  say  that  there  has  been  anybody  in  that  role,  as  adviser  or 
supervisor,  who  gave  me  the  slightest  help.   I  had  one  conversation  with  Tim  Clark 
about  my  dissertation,  before  he  left.  But  my  colleague,  Fred  Orton,  who  taught  me 
at  the  beginning,  and  I  remained  in  touch,  and  he  was  generous  to  a  degree  because 
when  he  decided  to  give  up  his  Ph.D.  he  let  me  have  access  to  his  index  that  he'd 
begun  to  make  on  the  Van  Gogh  letters,  and  some  of  the  background  knowledge  he 
had  about  the  state  of  these  documents;  it  was  before  we  actually  saw  the  documents 
and  saw  how  badly  they'd  been  translated  and  how  extensively  they  had  been 
censored.  He  was  the  only  person  who  had  seen  the  originals.   So  he  told  me  a  lot  of 
things. 

I  remember  going  to  Alan  Bowness  and  saying,  "I  can't  do  a  Ph.D.  on  Van 
Gogh  because  I  have  no  access  to  the  original  documents.   I'm  going  to  be  working 
with  material  that  I  now  know  to  be  inaccurate  and  incomplete."  And  he  said,  "Well, 
we've  all  done  that,  so  just  carry  on."  I  said,  "No,  I  have  to  learn  Dutch,  and  I  have  to 
see  the  originals."  So  I  did  teach  myself  Dutch  so  I  could  read  the  Dutch  letters. 
SMITH:  But  that  seems  elementary. 
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POLLOCK:  I  know,  I  know.  But  people  still  think  it  a  bit  astonishing  that  a  Van 

Gogh  scholar  learned  Dutch.  Fred  has  been  probably  one  of  the  most  important 

influences  on  me,  so  we  kept  in  touch  and  we  supported  each  other.  Then  we  both 

applied  for  the  same  job  at  Leeds,  which  was  going  to  be  a  moment  of  great  panic. 

Fortunately,  Tim  Clark  decided  he  couldn't  do  without  either  of  us,  so  they  invented  a 

second  job,  and  we've  been  collaborating  since.  Fred  is  the  person  from  whom  I've 

learnt  more  about  how  to  do  this  subject.  He's  the  voice  in  the  back  of  my  head  that 

says,  "Tsk!  You  can't  say  that  because  you  haven't  looked  at  this  or  that."  He  is 

more  or  less  on  the  sibling  level — somebody  I've  actually  worked  with  face  to  face, 

trying  to  work  out  joint  projects  as  well  as  independent  projects. 

SMITH:  Do  you  think  that's  a  particular  phenomenon  of  our  generation,  or  at  least 

radicals  of  our  generation? 

POLLOCK:  I  suspect  it  probably  is.  Do  you  think  it's  widespread?  Is  this  something 

you've  come  across? 

SMITH:  Yes.  The  confraternity,  and  I  use  fraternity  on  purpose,  replaces  the 

parents. 

POLLOCK:  Well,  yes,  I  think  that's  part  of  it.  There  was  a  kind  of  caesura  of  sorts, 

or  an  epistemological  break  of  some  major  force,  which  I  feel  fortunate  to  have  been 

on  this  side  of.  And  yet,  when  I  teach  in  the  States,  students  have  a  lot  of  difficulty 

with  me  because  they  are  still  art  historians;  they  are  in  art  history  and  they  have  been 
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disciplined,  and  they  are  frightened  of  the  places  that  I  take  them  because  they  think, 

"What  is  that  territory?"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  it  is  definitely  not  art 

history  in  their  sense;  it  is  about  the  same  things,  but  in  a  different  way    And  that's 

one  sense  where  the  function  of  Leeds  has  been  very  profound,  but  that  would  be 

jumping  ahead,  would  it  not? 

SMITH:  Yes.  What  about  the  Warburg,  did  you  have  any  interaction  with  them? 

POLLOCK:  No,  absolutely  none. 

SMITH:   You  had  your  notice  in  the  Burlington  Magazine.    Did  you  have  any 

interaction  with  the  Burlington  people? 

POLLOCK:  Over  the  years,  yes.  I  never  thought  to  publish  there,  apart  from  my 

shorter  notice.  I've  done  reviews  for  them,  on  and  off.  Neil  MacGregor  was  the 

editor  for  a  while,  and  he  was  very  nice  and  respectful,  but  I  don't  really  know  the 

people  there.  I  think  it  wasn't  until  Art  History  as  a  magazine  came  along  that  I 

would  have  known  where  to  publish  whatever  I  was  going  to  publish. 

SMITH:  The  sexual  politics  of  art  history  cuts  in  a  lot  of  ways.  With  [Anthony] 

Blunt  and  Hugh  Honour  and  [Benedict]  Nicolson,  who  was  the  editor  of  the 

Burlington  forever,  I  suppose,  gay  politics,  before  gay  liberation,  had  a  lot  to  do  with 

the  development  of  art-historical  institutions  both  here  and  in  the  States,  it  seems  to 

me. 

POLLOCK:  I  came  across  it  in  one  little  episode,  which  is  I  suppose  important  to  be 
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recorded.  As  I  went  through  the  two  years  at  the  Courtauld,  there  was  no  point  at 
which  anybody  said,  "We  think  you're  quite  good  at  art  history.  You  might  think 
about  doing  a  Ph.D.,  or  doing  research."  I  was  doing  it  in  defiance  of  my  father  and 
supporting  myself  just  to  do  it.  Now,  normally,  in  terms  of  the  academic  year,  in 
order  to  get  support  for  research  you  have  to  apply  in  April.  Okay.   So  in  July,  when 
we  had  the  oral  examinations  for  the  final  results,  they  told  me  that  I  had  got  a 
distinction  in  my  M.A.  in  art  history,  and  I  think  I  was  the  only  one  who  got  a 
distinction  that  year,  or  there  was  just  one  other.  They  said,  "Well.  Maybe  you 
should  go  on  to  do  research."  I  said,  "Oh,  I  had  no  idea."  I  had  absolutely  no  idea 
this  was  going  to  be  the  result.  And  they  said,  "Oh  yes,  we've  known  all  along,  you 
know.  You  were  really  outstanding  in  art  history."  I  thought,  "Why  didn't  somebody 
tell  me  this  at  some  point?" 

They  said  there  was  no  way  I  could  get  a  studentship,  but  there  was  one  grant 
available  at  the  Courtauld  which  I  could  apply  for,  from  the  Hamlyn  Publishing 
Company,  for  £600.  So  I  applied.  And  then  I  was  called  in  and  the  deputy  director, 
George  Zarnecki,  came  to  me  and  said,  "Sir  Anthony  [Blunt]  has  asked  me  to  speak 
to  you,"  because  he  wouldn't  speak  to  women.  If  they  were  in  his  class  he  would 
teach  them,  but  apart  from  that  he  didn't  speak  to  us.  And  he  said,  "There  are  two 
other  people  who've  applied  for  this  grant  who've  just  finished  their  B.A.s" — not  their 
M.A.s,  and  not  distinctions,  but  they  were  men.  He  said,  "Surely  your  father  would 
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support  you.  Would  you  be  willing  to  stand  down?"  That  really  is  as  blatant  as  it 
gets,  and  that's  what  happened,  so  I  said,  "No.  I  have  not  been  supported  for  two 
years  by  my  father.  I've  worked  in  shoe  shops  to  keep  myself  going  and  I'm  not 
intending  to  let  these  two —  "  I  was  so  angry,  because  it  was  so  clear.   They  were 
two  years  behind  me,  their  results  weren't  as  good,  and  just  because  I  was  a  woman  I 
could  be  supported. 

The  attitude  was  basically  that  the  Courtauld  trained  men  for  the  profession, 
and  in  order  to  keep  up  the  numbers  that  would  sustain  an  institute  of  that  caliber,  so 
that  these  men  could  be  plotted  and  trajected  into  directorships  and  headships  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  they  filled  in  empty  spaces  with  debutantes  who  would  be  good  wives  to 
diplomats  and  good  wives  to  directors  of  galleries  because  they  would  know  their  art 
history.  That  was  it;  that's  how  we  were  being  trained,  and  the  idea  that  I  would 
actually  be  a  serious  contender  was  quite  shocking. 
SMITH:  What  happened?  Did  you  get  the  studentship? 

POLLOCK:  I  got  the  studentship  for  a  year,  and  then  I  got  a  British  Academy  award 
But  Alan  was  very  good  to  me  in  the  sense  that  he  set  me  up  with  various  teaching 
jobs.  I  started  teaching  almost  immediately  at  Canterbury  and  then  at  Reading,  and 
then  in  1974  I  got  a  job  at  Manchester.  It  was  all  on  the  network,  and  I've  often 
thought  that  maybe  Alan  Bowness  wanted  me  out  of  London.  Maybe  he  really  was 
being  good  to  me  when  he  said,  "This  is  my  student.  Hire  her."  But  it  was  one  of 
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those  situations  where  I  got  invited  for  the  interview,  and  Alan  said,  "Oh  my  God,  I 

haven't  done  a  reference."  So  he  said  he  would  phone  it  in  the  next  morning.  He  did, 

and  one  of  the  things  he  said  was  that  I  was  a  militant  feminist,  but  fortunately  the 

professor  at  Manchester  was  so  out  of  touch  with  the  world  that  they  thought  he  was 

saying  I  was  an  excessively  feminine  woman,  [laughter]  So  they  said,  "Your 

supervisor  paid  you  a  very  nice  compliment."  So  there  were  those  little  oddities,  but  I 

realized  once  I  got  there  that  I  was  the  only  candidate;  I  hadn't  a  choice.  I  had  been 

set  up  for  this  job  and  they  interviewed  me  and  offered  it  to  me.  I  couldn't  just  say, 

"No,  sorry.  Please  offer  it  to  somebody  else."  So  that's  how  I  got  my  first  full-time 

lectureship. 

SMITH:  But  then  that  is  the  beneficial  side  of  the  network,  or  the  old  boys'  club  as 

we  can  still  call  it,  I  suppose. 

POLLOCK:  Yes.  So  there's  the  down  side  and  the  up  side.  I'm  wondering,  maybe 

that  would  be  a  place  to  stop. 

SMITH:  I  think  yes,  we  should. 

[break] 

SMITH:  I  have  a  couple  of  follow-up  questions  from  this  morning.  The  first  is  I 

think  fairly  straightforward.  What  did  you  do  your  tripos  in? 

POLLOCK:  Oh,  modern  history.  What  Oxford  calls  modern  history  is  from  the  era 

of  the  Romans  in  Britain  through  to  1939,  as  opposed  to  ancient  history,  which  is  the 
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classics. 

SMITH:  Did  you  do  an  undergraduate  thesis? 

POLLOCK:  No,  we  just  did  the  exams.  It's  one  of  these  ghastly  systems  where  for 

one  week  in  June  you  do  eleven  exams  in  six  or  seven  days,  and  your  whole  future 

hangs  on  what  you  can  do  in  those  eleven  papers. 

SMITH:   Yes,  so  let's  hope  you're  not  feeling  too  poorly  on  that  particular  week. 

POLLOCK:  Well,  I  have  tachycardia  and  hay  fever,  so  .  .  . 

SMITH:  Did  you  have  any  training  in  formal  analysis  or  formalistic  analysis  at  the 

Courtauld? 

POLLOCK:  I  don't  think  so,  no.  How  would  I  describe  it?  We  had  no  training  in 

formal  or  any  other  kind  of  analysis.  I  suppose  in  retrospect  now  I  look  back  at  the 

Courtauld  and  once  one  sees  the  history  of  its  foundation,  where  it  came  from  and 

what  it  was  set  up  to  do,  the  traditions  of  analysis  against  which  it  was  instituted 

would  have  been  a  Ruskinian  kind  of  art  appreciation  and  the  Slade  professorships  at 

Oxford.  The  Courtauld  as  it  evolved  became  very  much  a  collection  of  scholars  who 

taught  in  a  very  personal,  idiosyncratic  way.  If  you  studied  with  John  Golding  you 

would  get  what  would  amount  to  formal  analysis  in  the  ways  in  which  he  analyzed 

cubism,  but  it  wouldn't  have  been  signaled  in  such  a  way.    You  wouldn't  have  been 

told  that  there  was  a  tradition  to  it.  We  had  no  classes  in  the  history  of  art  history, 

and  because  I  didn't  do  any  Renaissance  or  medieval  classes,  I  didn't  read  any  of  the 
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major  art  historians.   I  was  never  made  to  read  [Erwin]  Panofsky  or  [Heinrich] 
Wdlfflin.  I  bought  those  books  because  when  you're  starting  your  degree  course  you 
think,  "Oh  well,  I'd  better  get  myself  equipped."  My  friend  Alan  Bean  and  I  would  go 
into  a  bookstore  and  say,  "Well,  I  think  Meaning  in  the  Visual  Arts  sounds  like  a 
good  idea,  and  the  History  of  Style  sounds  like  a  good  idea,"  but  we  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  equip  us  with  a  sense  as  to  who  these  art  historians  were  or  where  they 
came  from. 

Tim  Clark  wrote  an  article  in  the  Times  Higher  Education  Supplement  in 
about  1973,  which  was  one  of  his  first  major  polemics  against  British  art  history, 
where  he  actually  said,  "What  is  so  wrong  is  you  don't  know  your  own  histories.   You 
don't  know  why  these  different  schools  developed  and  in  what  broader  academic  or 
intellectual  companionships  they  developed."  I  was  never  taught  that.  In  a  sense,  we 
were  never  sat  down  and  told,  "This  is  how  you  look  at  painting." 
SMITH:  So  ideology  critique  would  not  have  been  present  either? 
POLLOCK:  I  suppose  that  had  I  been  astute  enough  to  take  some  courses  in 
baroque  art  and  studied  with  Anthony  Blunt,  which  my  friend  AJan  Bean  did  do,  I 
would  have  been  getting  a  very  interesting  and  coded  way  of  doing  things.  Because 
in  retrospect,  if  you  start  looking  for  what  he  was  talking  about  in  terms  of  what  he 
wrote  in  the  1930s  and  his  involvement  in  that  moment,  like  so  many  other 
intellectuals  he  had  a  desire  to  expand  certain  kinds  of  traditions  to  incorporate  the 
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social  in  a  more  articulated  way.   I  remember  being  struck  by  some  images  he  showed 
us  of  Neapolitan  palaces,  and  on  the  one  hand  you  could  read  this  as  decayed 
grandeur — this  is  all  that  remains — and  on  the  other,  you  notice  it  like  a  '30s 
documentarist,  with  an  eye  for  those  things  which  index  the  poverty  and  degradation 
of  the  people  who  are  now  living  in  these  decayed  Neapolitan  baroque  palaces. 

Alan  Bowness  was  a  nice  liberal — he'd  actually  invited  John  Berger  to  lecture 
at  the  Courtauld  in  the  '50s — but  he  was  utterly  empirical.  You  simply  show  the 
image,  you  tell  the  story  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  you  do  not  let  your  mind  be  troubled 
by  any  further  intellectual  curiosity. 
SMITH:  How  do  you  know  what  the  story  is? 

POLLOCK:  This  is  what  I  think  is  puzzling  to  them,  because  in  a  sense  they  were 
inventing  the  story,  but  already  by  then  a  certain  story  had  kind  of  sedimented. 
SMITH:  Oh,  so  in  your  case  it  was  the  Alfred  Barr  mythology  and  its  European 
parallels? 

POLLOCK:  Yes:  "Courbet  is  the  founder  of  modern  art.  Therefore  he  is  great 
because  he  started  painting  pictures  that  were  sort  of  flat."  If  I'd  been  at  the  Warburg 
I  might  have  ended  up  as  a  kind  of  Panofskyite,  so  long  as  somebody  gave  me 
something  on  which  some  kind  of  reasonably  curious  person  could  exercise  their 
mind,  but  that  was  absent  to  a  degree.  Now,  individually,  working  with  people  like 
John  Golding  was  very  compelling.  He  is  a  most  wonderful  writer,  and  he  has  an 
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enormous  love  and  passion  for  both  the  art  and  the  artists.  He  has  a  profound 
affection  and  involvement  with  the  artists;  it's  so  cultured,  so  British,  so  refined,  so 
attuned.  Both  John  Golding  and  Anita  Brookner  were  remarkable  in  their  sense  of 
affective  engagement  with  the  art  they  were  talking  about.  They  were  so  fascinated 
with  the  people  they  worked  with  and  the  ethos  of  the  moment,  but  it  never  required 
any  kind  of  reflexivity;  there  was  never  any  kind  of  critical  apparatus;  this  was  what 
happened,  and  we're  just  researching  it.   So,  no,  I  was  never  trained 

Ironically,  I  think  that  has  partly  contributed  to  the  appeal  of  some  of  the 
byways  that  I  went  into,  certain  of  the  related  studies — film  studies  for  instance.   I 
would  go  to  Screen  conferences  or  the  SEFT— the  Society  for  Education  in  Film  and 
Television — conferences,  which  were  providing  a  kind  of  extra-academic, 
extra-curricular  way  of  engaging  with  these  ideas,  and  access  to  a  very  disciplined 
way  of  considering  how  to  give  an  account  of  how  things  formally  do  what  they  do, 
but  it  was  without  formalism.   I  did  learn  formalism  in  another  way  later,  but  not  then 
SMITH:  I  thought  now  that  we  would  shift  to  the  construction  of  your 
project — feminism,  Marxism,  and  psychoanalysis/semiotics  being  the  three  strands.  I 
suppose  the  last  two  could  be  separated,  but  it's  really  a  semiotic-inflected 
psychoanalytic  theory.  What  was  the  order  in  which  you  came  to  those7 
POLLOCK:  I  don't  think  there's  an  order.  I  think  they  are  coincidences.  If  I  put  it 
formally,  at  a  certain  stage,  and  I'm  looking  back  on  what  I'd  been  involved  in  with 
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others,  I  would  say  that  we  had  identified  a  series  of  lacks. 
[Tape  II,  Side  Two] 

POLLOCK:  I  put  it  under  five  heads.   You  need  some  kind  of  theorization  of  the 
social — what  constitutes  the  social  formation  or  the  relations  of  people  in  society. 
You  need  some  kind  of  theory  of  the  historical — under  what  conditions  do  they 
transform  or  change,  or  what  are  the  forms  of  determination  or  causation?  You  need 
a  theory  of  the  sign — a  theory  of  how  meaning  functions  in  and  of  itself;  how  we're 
going  to  deal  with  any  kind  of  communicative  system,  or  meaning  production  system. 
But  then  you  need  a  theory  of  ideology,  because  if  you've  based  it  on  either  of  the 
first  two,  that  never  comes  pure;  it's  always  inflected  in  terms  of  interests  or 
motivations  or  contradictions.  So  you  need  some  kind  of  theory  of  the  ideological, 
and  then  once  you're  in  that  domain  you  need  a  theory  of  the  subject,  because  if  you 
don't  have  a  theory  of  the  subject  the  ideological  really  turns  people  into 
robots — people  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  society.  You  have  to  have  some  way  of 
dealing  with  the  questions  of  agency  and  determinacy.  As  a  kind  of  formal  structure 
I'd  say  that  constitutes  why  these  different  things  are  in  play,  and  they  work  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  theoretical  resource  becomes  an  orthodoxy  that  then  defines  that  you 
are  just  playing  that  one  out.  They  are  always  in  conflict  and  contradiction  with  each 
other;  it's  a  constant  theoretical  dialogue. 

If  I  look  back  on  it,  in  terms  of  which  came  first  on  a  biographical  level,  the 
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events  that  politicized  me  were  at  university.  In  1970,  or  '69  to  70,  the  belated 
effects  of '68  impinged  on  British  universities  through  a  great  crisis  around  the 
keeping  of  files  on  students.  The  university  was  keeping  confidential  political  files  on 
students,  which  could  be  then  used  to  determine  their  futures,  and  this  led  to  a  whole 
series  of  occupations.  Even  the  students  of  Oxford  University  went  into  occupation, 
which  I  think  was  probably  unheard  of.  It  was  quite  difficult  to  know  what  building 
to  take  over.  New  universities  have  administrative  centers,  but  a  collegiate  university 
has  none.  So  it  had  to  be  a  symbolic  occupation  of  the  Clarendon  Building,  which  is 
the  gateway  onto  where  the  Bodleian  Library  is.  It's  quite  a  visible  place,  and  it's 
within  the  old  center  of  Oxford  and  its  buildings. 

One  of  my  friends  from  school  who  was  at  Oxford  with  me  had  become  very 
radical  and  she  was  in  the  Socialist  Workers  Party.  I  think  her  boyfriend  was  in  an 
international  Marxist  group.  They  were  very  avowed  Marxist  activists,  in  that 
tradition.   I  had  been  getting  progressively  more  left  wing  in  my  thinking,  but  this  was 
the  moment  when  I  asked  myself,  "Whose  side  are  you  on  here?  It  finally  counts. 
You  have  to  decide."  As  I  said,  I  walked  up  these  steps  to  join  the  occupation 
thinking  that  this  was  a  crucial  moment,  that  I  had  finally  made  some  statement  for 
myself  about  where  I  was. 

At  the  same  time  as  we  were  in  occupation,  the  first  formal  conference  of 
feminists  in  Britain  was  taking  place — the  first  national  women's  history 
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conference — at  Ruskin,  which  is  the  trade  union  college  in  Oxford,  and  they  came 
from  the  conference  to  demonstrate  in  support  of  the  occupation.  And  in  the  public 
newspapers  and  color  supplements  to  magazines  at  the  time,  there  had  been  the 
beginnings  of  the  media  representation  of  Valerie  Solanas  and  bra  burning,  SCUM, 
and  things  like  that. 

I  had  been  interested  in  feminism  from  very  early  on  because  of  my  mother 
and  her  cousins.  I  had  always  thought  of  myself  as  part  of  the  suffrage  tradition.  I 
knew  about  it,  and  I  knew  women  had  fought  for  the  vote  from  very  early  on.  When 
I  was  fourteen,  in  1963,  my  father,  on  return  from  a  business  trip,  picked  up  The 
Feminine  Mystique,  and  he  obviously  thought  he  was  going  to  teach  his  adolescent 
child  how  to  be  a  nice  lady  or  something,  [laughter]  I  tell  that  story,  but  I  don't 
know,  he  may  have  actually  known  it  was  a  radical  thing.  So  I  read  the  book  when  I 
was  fourteen,  and  my  sister  and  I  read  The  Second  Sex  when  she  was  eighteen  and  I 
was  about  fifteen,  so  I  was  well  aware  of  some  kind  of  continuity  of  feminist 
discourse  and  feminist  disapproval  of  the  situation  of  women. 

So  I'd  got  to  university  with  a  kind  of  latent  feminism  which  had  slightly  been 
put  aside  because  there  was  no  frame  for  it.  People  accused  me  of  being  a  feminist, 
and  I  was  clearly  not  one  of  the  standard  women  who  was  going  to  university,  and 
particularly  to  Oxford,  but  it  was  very  socially  dangerous  to  express  such  opinions. 
So  I  think  I  succumbed  a  bit  to  the  pressures  of  wanting  to  somehow  integrate 
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socially.  It  took  me  three  years  to  realize  that  this  was  not  going  to  be  possible  with 
the  kind  of  gender  norms  that  existed  at  the  university.  For  instance,  I  realized  very 
quickly  that  if  you  went  to  parties  and  people  asked  where  you  were  from  and  you 
said,  "I'm  from  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  "  they'd  say,  "I  just  need  a  cigarette."  If  you  said 
you  were  from  one  of  the  secretarial  schools  or  language  schools,  they  would  then 
talk  to  you.  These  things  were  real  in  the  1970s.  So  my  feminism  had  been  driven 
underground  by  1969. 

As  I  stood  inside  this  occupation  in  1970  and  saw  women  outside,  I  thought, 
"Oh  yes,  they  have  burnt  their  bras."  I  could  hear  this  kind  of  media  script  running, 
and  then  I  suddenly  thought,  "Wait  a  minute,  though.  These  are  women  who  have 
connected  with  what  I  want  to  be  connected  with."  I  realized  this  from  various 
conversations  with  people  about  [Betty]  Friedan  and  Simone  de  Beauvoir.   As  I  left 
university,  I  thought  that  I  could  only  be  political  in  my  own  voice;  I  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  some  kind  of  instant  transformation  from  being  someone  caught  within  a 
traditionally  middle-class  background  suddenly  deciding  that  I  knew  better  and  could 
go  and  tell  the  workers  outside  the  factory  gates  what  they  should  and  shouldn't  do. 

So  I  was  very  much  involved  in  the  women's  movement,  and  all  the  time  I  was 
at  the  Courtauld  I  was  active  in  two  organizations.  First  we  formed  something  called 
the  Women's  Lobby,  which  was  in  direct  genealogical  descent  from  the  suffrage 
movement — not  the  suffragette  movement — because  from  1967  onwards,  various 
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women  MPs  had  been  trying  to  pass  some  form  of  equal  opportunity  and  anti-sexual 
discrimination  legislation  through  the  British  parliament.  They  had  done  it  by  private 
member's  bills,  which  come  up  on  Friday  afternoons,  and  if  they  don't  get  government 
support  they  just  disappear.  These  bills  had  been  laughed  out  of  parliament  for  four 
years,  so  in  1970  when  I  came  down  from  university  I  connected  with  a  group  of 
other  women,  and  we  formed  the  Women's  Lobby  to  provide  an  extra-parliamentary 
lobbying  group  to  whip  up  support  and  attention  for  this  legislation.  We  held  our  first 
public  meeting  and  I  had  to  go  and  speak  at  Women's  Institutes  and  every  range  of 
women's  organizations.  We  had  to  go  and  say,  "These  are  the  facts,  these  are  the 
statistics;  it  hasn't  got  any  better,"  and  the  usual  kind  of  soapbox  stuff.   I  had  to  do 
things  like  call  on  Vanessa  Redgrave,  to  see  if  she  would  turn  out  in  support  of  these 
big  debates  where  we  had  to  pack  the  parliament  with  people.  We  had  to  get  them  all 
to  lobby  their  MPs  and  gather  signatures.  We  basically  had  to  mobilize  a  whole 
range  of  straight,  traditional  women's  organizations  as  well  as  major  personalities. 
It  took  about  four  or  five  years,  but  legislation  was  finally  passed  in  about 
1975,  and  while  doing  that,  the  Women's  Lobby  turned  into  a  magazine  collective  and 
we  produced  a  magazine  called  the  Women's  Report.  Every  month  or  two  months  we 
would  cull  from  the  entire  range  of  media  and  journalist  newspapers  and  reports  as 
well  as  publications,  items  of  information  that  would  give  us  a  way  of  monitoring  the 
state  of  women's  affairs,  in  family  and  marriage  law,  in  social  policy,  political  changes, 
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and  we  had  a  book  review.  Then  gradually  we  decided  to  have  a  visual  arts  or  media 
section,  which  we  called  "Images,"  and  that  was  where  I  first  started  writing  film 
reviews  and  small  exhibition  reviews.  I  was  trying  to  develop  some  kind  of  language 
in  which  one  could  pose  culture  equally  as  a  critical  index  for  the  condition  of  women, 
and  a  site  of  change — what  I  now  call  semiotic  change;  I  didn't  have  the  language 
then.   So  I  had  been  engaged  primarily  as  a  feminist  activist,  and  slowly  I  was 
beginning  to  recognize  that  there  was  some  relationship  between  my  feminism  and  my 
art  history. 

I  remember  John  Golding  gave  us  a  slide  test  in  the  Courtauld.  We  were  all 
very  keen  students,  we  all  knew  our  answers.  We  did  nine  out  often,  and  we  looked 
at  the  tenth  slide,  and  we  could  tell  him  what  date  it  was  painted;  obviously  it  was  a 
postimpressionist  work,  it  had  to  be  painted  before  this  and  after  that,  but  we  had  no 
possible  name  to  attach  to  it,  because  at  no  point  did  we  search  our  data  bases  for  the 
name  of  a  woman,  and  had  we  searched  the  data  base  for  women  artists,  there  would 
have  been  nothing  in  it.  It  was  actually  a  piece  by  Suzanne  Valadon.  I  think  that  my 
shock  at  the  profundity  of  the  willed  ignorance  that  was  passing  for  knowledge  began 
to  make  me  think,  "Maybe  there's  a  political  problem  here,  and  it's  not  just  in  the 
model  of  the  vote  and  political  equality." 

In  addition  to  that  there  was  a  major  event  in  London  concerning  an  exhibit  by 
a  woman  called  Monica  Sjo,  who  was  a  Swedish  artist.  She  did  great  big  figurative 
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paintings  in  the  kind  of  goddess  style,  and  she  had  a  painting  called  God  Giving  Birth, 
which  showed  a  woman  with  a  child  coming  from  between  her  legs.  This  was 
actually  reported  to  the  police  and  there  was  a  huge  hoo-ha.  The  exhibition  was 
actually  closed  down  as  obscene,  and  I'm  not  quite  sure,  but  they  may  also  have  raised 
the  question  of  blasphemy.  A  public  meeting  was  called  to  show  support  for  the  artist 
and  her  work  and  to  denounce  the  censorship  of  women's  creativity  and  so  on,  and 
out  of  that  came  the  Women's  Art  History  Collective,  which  was  a  group  of  people, 
one  of  whom  worked  for  Spare  Rib,  several  of  whom  were  artists  and  jewelers  and 
art  historians.  We  formed  this  group  to  study  the  absent  history  of  women's  art,  to 
consider  the  representation  of  women  by  women,  particularly  through  self  portraiture, 
and  to  document  the  discrimination  against  women.  We  took  this  project  around  to 
art  colleges,  and  we  did  a  collective  performance  of  all  of  us  researching  this  material, 
having  meetings  to  discuss  it  and  then  presenting  it.  It  was  out  of  that  that  the  book 
Old  Mistresses  eventually  percolated,  as  it  were. 
SMITH:  That  you  did  with— 

POLLOCK:  Rosie  Parker.  The  point  at  which  the  collective  finished,  which  was  in 
about  75,  we  planned  to  write  the  book,  and  in  fact  it  was  written  in  77-78,  and  then 
it  took  a  long  time  to  get  published  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
SMITH:  What  was  the  relationship  of  that  book  to  the  [Ann]  Gabhart  and 
[Elizabeth]  Broun  exhibition  [Old Mistresses:   Women  Artists  of  the  Past]? 
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POLLOCK:  In  the  years  of  our  research  the  Gabhart  and  Broun  exhibition  took 
place,  and  it  was  obviously  the  first  one  of  its  kind  and  it  raised  this  question  of  old 
mistresses,  and  we  wrote  off  for  their  slide  pack,  and  those  were  the  first  slides  that 
anybody'd  ever  seen  of  women  artists.  It  was  the  first  access  that  we  had  to  that 
material,  so  we  lectured  using  their  slides.  We  tended  jokingly  to  call  the  section  that 
we  did  on  women  artists  of  the  past,  the  OMs — old  mistresses.  Then  we  had  the 
section  of  images  of  women,  and  the  section  on  prejudice  and  discrimination. 

When  we  went  to  the  publishers,  I  was  approached  by  someone  who  was 
wanting  to  set  up  a  new  publishing  house,  and  he  was  going  to  graduate  students 
saying,  "Would  you  write  a  book  on  .  .  .  ."  These  basically  were  not  going  to  be  very 
substantial  books;  they  were  just  going  to  be  lots  of  plates  with  a  reasonably  complex, 
competent  essay  at  the  beginning.  Rosie  and  I  tried  to  sell  him  the  idea  of  a  book  on 
the  collective's  work.  As  we  chatted  and  talked  about  what  we  called  the  "old 
mistresses,"  he  said,  "Well,  I  think  that  would  sell.  The  other  stuff  is  too  complicated; 
you  really  want  a  book  that  will  document  women  artists  of  the  past."  And  he  said, 
"You've  got  to  call  it  Old  Mistresses."  So  I  said  we  could  instantly  acknowledge 
where  this  title  comes  from,  that  we're  taking  it  from  this  exhibition. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  rich  phrase,  which  had  not  been  fully  mined.   I  think  Gabhart 
and  Broun  explained  the  sense  that  it  was  no  equivalent,  but  what  we  wanted  then  to 
do  was  to  say  that  this  was  a  much  more  profound  observation.  It's  not  just  a  jokey 
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title;  it  is  the  problem.  So  I  think  in  that  sense  we  were  deeply  indebted  to  that  first 
coining  of  the  phrase,  but  wanted  to  pursue  it  and  wanted  to  keep  it  in  the  main  line 
and  take  it  from  being  just  a  jokey  title  from  a  one-off  exhibition  to  being  the 
provocation  that  would  allow  us  to  make  the  point  that  you  can't  write  about  women 
artists;  that  the  phrase  "women  artists"  in  fact  actually  means  old  mistresses.  In  that 
language  is  embedded  a  sexual  hierarchy,  in  which  the  phrase  "women  artists"  just 
tends  to  become  another  curatorial  classificatory  drawer — dump  them  all  in  there, 
whereas  "old  mistresses"  does  signal  that  you  are  addressing  the  discourses  of  art  and 
the  categories  of  valuation  straight  on. 

SMITH:  You  also  had  a  women's  collective  or  a  women's  caucus  at  the  Courtauld? 
POLLOCK:  Not  really.  We  had  this  one-off  lecture  when  Linda  Nochlin  came,  and  I 
think  there  were  one  or  two  people  who  shared  my  interest.  Rosie  Parker  had  been 
an  undergraduate  at  the  Courtauld  and  she  graduated  in  '69,  so  she  was  then  working 
on  Spare  Rib.   She  was  the  only  other  feminist  art  historian  I  knew,  because  most  of 
the  other  people  in  our  Women's  Art  History  Collective  were  Americans  living  in 
Britain,  and  they  were  mostly  artists,  so  they  had  a  very  strong  sense  of  this  absolutely 
patriarchal  art  education  and  art  history.  I  don't  think  there  were  any  others  at  the 
Courtauld.  When  you  ask  me  these  things  I  suddenly  think,  "Have  I  just  obliterated 
somebody  from  my  memory  ?"  Anthea  Callen  wasn't  around,  she  was  in  Paris  at  the 
time.  She  only  became  involved  towards  the  mid-seventies.  Lisa  Tickner,  who  is  the 
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other  best-known  feminist  art  historian  in  Britain,  contacted  the  Women's  Art  History 
Collective  when  she  heard  about  us.  She  worked  with  us  after  1974. 

In  1974  Lucy  Lippard  organized  an  exhibition,  called  Ca.  7,500,  which  was  an 
exhibition  of  conceptual  art  by  women.  No  official  gallery  in  Britain  would  house  it, 
so  it  ended  up  in  a  kind  of  alternative  gallery  space  in  Covent  Garden  called  the 
Warehouse,  and  around  that  focused  a  whole  lot  of  feminist  energy.   It  was  the  first 
time  we  got  a  lot  of  people  to  come,  so  we  ran  a  program  almost  every  night — 
something  like  three  weeks  of  events.  There  were  discussions  of  feminism  and 
criticism.  Barbara  Reise  came  and  talked,  Mary  Kelly  gave  a  talk,  and  the  Women's 
Art  History  Collective  gave  a  talk.  A  woman  called  Cecilia  Vicuna,  who  was  a 
Chilean  refugee,  gave  a  talk  on  her  art  and  poetry.   Ironically,  I'm  just  going  to 
publish  an  essay  on  her  by  Catherine  de  Zegher  in  an  anthology  I  have  edited 
[Generations  and  Geographies  in  the  Visual  Arts:  Feminist  Readings  ( 1 996)].  It's 
taken  me  this  long  to  go  from  '74  to  '94.  I  published  our  list  of  talks  in  Framing 
Feminism.  It  was  at  that  meeting  that  Lisa  Tickner,  who  had  just  finished  her  Ph.D., 
came  forward  to  join  us. 

I  think  most  of  whatever  was  being  formed  was  extra-institutional;  it  was 
networking  in  these  marginal  and  alternative  spaces  that  alone  provided  some  kind  of 
housing.  Caroline  Tisdall,  who  is  a  major  critic,  attacked  Lippard's  exhibit  virulently, 
and  I  wrote  a  defense  of  it  which  was  never  published.  Such  women-only  shows  were 
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perceived  in  general  at  that  stage  as  self-ghettoizing,  self-pitying,  self-victimizing: 

"Why  are  you  complaining?  It's  not  an  issue,  get  on  with  it.  Art  is  either  good  or  not 

good."  There  was  no  engagement  with  it,  so  I  don't  think  there  was  much  at  the 

Courtauld. 

SMITH:  But  you  said  SuzanneValadon  was  sort  of  known? 

POLLOCK:  Well,  she  was  known  enough  to  John  Golding  to  put  a  slide  of  her  work 

in  this  slide  test,  but  nobody  had  taught  us  about  her. 

SMITH:  And  presumably  Mary  Cassatt  and  Berthe  Morisot  would  have  been  known 

as  well? 

POLLOCK:  I  was  never  taught  about  a  single  woman  artist  at  the  Courtauld.  When 

I  went  to  Robert  Oresko  with  proposals,  he  asked  me  to  write  a  book  on  Millet,  and 

then  we  proposed  this  Old  Mistresses  book.  He  did  commission  me  to  write  a  book 

on  Mary  Cassatt  and  Berthe  Morisot.  I  gave  him  back  the  money;  I  didn't  do  the 

Berthe  Morisot  book.  But  when  I  sat  down  to  write  the  book  on  Mary  Cassatt, 

beyond  a  very  small  number  of  people,  no  one  had  heard  of  her.  I  was  living  at  the 

time  in  this  communal  house  with  somebody  who'd  studied  art,  a  woman  artist  who'd 

been  an  art  history  student,  and  she  said  that  she  had  never  heard  of  her;  that's  why  I 

opened  the  book  by  saying,  "You  may  never  have  heard  of  Mary  Cassatt."  I  think  in 

1977  or  '76,  when  I  wrote  that  book,  that  was  pretty  widespread,  particularly  in 

Britain,  because  in  America  you  at  least  have  the  investment  that  she  was  an 
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American  modernist. 

SMITH:  Yes,  I  learned  about  her  in  high  school. 

POLLOCK:  She  just  was  not  on  the  agenda.  Insofar  as  Cassatt  and  Morisot  were 
mentioned  in  the  '60s  edition  of  John  Rewald's  History  of  Impressionism,  which  is  the 
text  I  was  using  at  the  Courtauld,  they  were  basically  minor  followers  of  Degas  and 
Manet.  They  are  simply  raised  in  order  to  be  dismissed.  Even  when  I  gave  my 
inaugural  lecture  on  Mary  Cassatt  paintings  in  1991,  there  were  educated  people 
present  who  said  they'd  never  heard  of  her.  So  I  think  it's  still  quite  a  widespread 
problem. 

SMITH:  Yes.  Even  Helen  Frankenthaler  and  Elaine  De  Kooning  are  hardly  known. 
POLLOCK:  Well,  that's  right.  While  I  was  writing  Old  Mistresses,  I  was  also 
engaging  in  the  project  of  the  social  history  of  art;  they  ran  in  parallel  but  they  seemed 
as  if  they  would  run  forever  in  parallel  and  would  never  converge.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  way,  with  my  work  with  Fred  Orton  and  Tim  Clark,  for  me  to  raise  the 
questions  of  gender  without  them  sounding  as  if,  "Oh,  of  course,  Griselda's  going  to 
raise  the  question  of  gender;  that's  her  little  specialty."  It  was  disdained;  it  wasn't  the 
substantive  and  intellectually  interesting  core  of  the  debate.  I  was  interested  in  what 
that  debate  was,  I  was  interested  in  the  social  history  of  art,  and  so  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  that,  I  wanted  to  be  substantially  equipped  to  engage.   So  that  was 
why  I  had  to  read  Marxism  and  I  had  to  get  theoretically  developed  in  relation  to 
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those  texts.  But  the  social  history  of  art  and  feminism  ran  in  parallel,  never  meeting. 

Fred  and  I  are  about  to  produce  a  volume  of  our  essays  [Avcmt-Gardes  and 
Partisans  Reviewed  (1996)]  that  we  wrote  together  as  a  collaboration  in  the  1980s, 
with  a  kind  of  introductory  essay  to  explore  the  moment  of  the  social  history  of  art 
that  we  felt  we  were  part  of.  Then  we're  going  to  kind  of  show  the  directions  taken 
at  its  disintegration.  I  was  going  to  write  a  chapter  called,  "What  Greenberg  Didn't 
Say,"  which  was  really  about  this  problem  of  how  the  discourse  which  was  so 
structurally  significant  in  enabling  people  to  understand  what  Abstract  Expressionism 
was  about  became  one  that  could  not  allow  its  major  exponent  to  speak  of  those 
women  who  found  in  that  practice  such  a  profoundly  engaging  problematic.  The  rest 
of  these  people  have  either  gone  mad  or  died,  committed  suicide  or  whatever.  But 
the  survivors,  who  sustain  that  project,  are  the  first  and  second  generation — they  just 
lived  to  a  grand  old  age,  these  women. 

The  title  of  the  essay — it's  really  a  short  book  inside  the  larger  one — has  now 
changed.  It's  a  wonderful  title:  Killing  Men  and  Dying  Women:  A  Woman's  Touch 
in  the  Cold  Zone  of  American  Painting  in  the  1950s.  The  concept  of  killing  is  both 
the  Georges  Bataille  notion  that  you  have  to  murder  something  to  make  progress,  and 
it's  also  about  Cold  War  warriors — killing  men  as  a  synonym  for  soldiers — so  that  you 
can  hear  both.  It's  undecidable  as  to  whether  the  men  are  being  killed  or  are  killing. 
And  "dying  women"  is  another  undecidable  between  women  who  die,  and  women 
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who  "dye"  in  the  sense  of  changing  their  hair  color.  So  the  story  is  basically  about  the 
icons  of  America — Marilyn  Monroe  and  Jackson  Pollock.  One  is  the  symbol  of  sex 
and  the  other  is  the  symbol  of  art.  How  could  you  be  a  woman  artist,  under  what 
circumstances,  except  by  in  some  sense  killing  men?  I  pursue  that  through  this 
concept  of  modernism  working  by  exterminating,  even  within  the  canvas,  that  which 
stands  between  the  ambitious  gesture  and  its  tradition.   So  I  have  taken  that  on  in 
order  to  find  a  way  to  speak  of  those  women  and  to  place  them  in  that  history. 

Another  paper  I've  just  written  is  to  do  with  the  over-feminization  of 
nineteenth-century  culture.  In  a  sense  one  could  say  that  the  legacy  of  nineteenth- 
century  culture  is  that  you  are  saturated  by  your  sex;  it  is  impossible  to  be  spoken  of 
in  terms  other  than  man  or  woman.  These  are  very  gendered  categories  which  the 
social  architecture  of  daily  life  as  well  as  the  ideological  mapping  of  meanings 
constantly  reinforces.  Now  this  has  a  negative  effect  insofar  as  women  are  disallowed 
from  participating  in  a  whole  series  of  areas,  but  it  does  construe  the  feminine  as  a 
possible  space  from  which  to  speak,  even  if  in  limited  ways,  through  feminine  novels 
and  feminine  art.  It  is  acknowledged  but  then  ultimately  downgraded  in  relation  to 
the  hierarchy  of  overall  values. 

Modernism  seems  to  stand  as  a  kind  of  break  from  that  culture  by  speaking  in 
terms  of  absolutes:  pure  freedom  and  pure  art,  but  it  produces  what  I  call  an 
"under-feminization,"  which  attracted  many  women  to  it  because  it  seemed  to  be  an 
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escape  from  being  saturated  by  their  femininity  to  the  extent  that  they  could  only  be 
"Woman."  So  women  intellectuals  and  artists  joined  the  ranks,  hoping  that  they  could 
experience  a  unique  individuality  in  the  realms  of  pure  spirit  or  pure  art  or  pure 
desert,  or  whatever.  But  of  course  such  "purity"  is  a  complete  lie;  this  is  the  liberal 
lie,  because  at  every  other  level,  although  gender  is  never  spoken  of  structurally  as  it 
is  in  nineteenth-century  culture,  nonetheless  it  tracks  and  haunts  women  in  every  way. 
So  the  minute  they  stand  outside  the  space  of  the  studio  they  are  women  artists,  which 
means  that  you  do  have  this  paradox  where  Lee  Krasner  embraces  the  most  ambitious 
projects,  and  she  and  Pollock  are  working  with  each  other  collectively  as  two  major 
artistic  intellects,  mutually  recognizing  each  other's  commitment  and  sustaining  each 
other,  and  yet  she  has  never  made  it  into  art  history.  She  just  disappears  as  Mrs. 
Jackson  Pollock.  Who  wants  to  pay  attention  to  understanding  her  work  and  its 
refinements? 

Then,  in  the  1970s,  feminism  emerges  as  the  repoliticization  of  the  question  of 
gender,  as  a  product  of  the  contradiction  that  is  left  unresolved  through  this 
underfeminization  of  the  liberal  lie  of  modernism.  And  that  repoliticization  of  gender 
proposes  a  number  of  different  ways  of  rereading  gender,  which  a  lot  of  feminism 
hasn't  yet  read.  That  is  to  say,  a  lot  of  feminism  remains  trapped  in  a  kind  of 
oppositional  model,  which  merely  precipitates  it  back  into  the  nineteenth-century 
mold.   So  modernism  refused  to  recognize  gender  as  significant,  or  if  it  did,  saw  it  as 
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a  negative  quality:  we  don't  want  signs  of  woman-ness  in  our  art;  it  makes  it  too 
partial  and  partisan.   Some  oppositional  feminism  simply  says,  "There  are  lots  of  signs 
of  gender  everywhere  and  they're  good  things  and  we're  all  women."  It's  simply  the 
reversal,  but  it  keeps  it  in  the  same  model 

Strategically,  the  critical  feminist  edge  is  to  do  with  using  the  concept  of 
sexual  difference  in  order  to  spring  us  from  a  culture  that  is  determined  in  the  binaries 
of  gender;  not  in  order  to  go  into  a  Utopian  project  like  Virginia  Woolf  s — some 
notion  of  androgyny — but  something  that's  more  exploratory,  more  as  yet  undefined, 
in  which  we  can  identify  this  anthropomorphism,  this  use  of  the  concepts  of  gender  as 
a  way  to  organize  meaning,  as  having  narrativized  and  literalized  what  people  have 
always  been  gesturing  to,  where  the  masculine  and  feminine  may  refer  to  dispositions 
and  diversities  and  heterogeneities  of  various  sorts  which  will  go  beyond  gender.  The 
paradox  is  that  we  have  to  do  it  in  a  situation  where  we're  simultaneously  wanting  to 
retain  the  possibility  of  the  specificity  of  feminine  difference  that  we  inherit  from  our 
peculiar  place  in  the  patriarchal  culture  while  using  it  in  a  sense  to  deconstruct  the 
very  culture  in  the  name  of  which  we  can  speak  as  women.  So  it  becomes  a  much 
more  complicated  project. 

I'm  just  repeating  what  I  think  the  French  are  up  to,  or  what  they're  trying  to 
do,  but  very  few  of  the  French  feminist  theorists  actually  deal  with  this  question  in 
relation  to  nice  concrete  things  like  Lee  Krasner — what  difference  will  this  make  to 
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Lee  Krasner?  They  do  it  in  such  rhetorical  gestures,  and  mostly  with  a  funny  bunch 
of  male  writers  that  I'm  not  particularly  interested  in  reading.  I'm  trying  to  make  a 
marriage  .  .  .  not  a  marriage,  that's  the  wrong  metaphor,  but  some  kind  of  covenant 
between  these  different  spaces. 

SMITH:  In  America  you  also  had  the  phenomenon  that  the  feminized  culture  of  the 
nineteenth  century  gets  remasculinized  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  with 
the  sort  of  overt  and  brutal  misogyny  that  we  can  see  from  Teddy  Roosevelt  on.  Did 
you  have  that  same  kind  of  thing  in  England,  or  did  culture  remain  more  genteel,  if 
oppressive? 

POLLOCK:  I'm  doing  this  cross-culturally  and  comparatively  with  American, 
European,  British,  and  I  suppose  colonial  instances.  I'm  researching  this,  insofar  as  I 
deem  what  I  do  research,  at  the  moment.  There's  a  lot  of  work  being  done  now  on 
British  modernism.  Lisa  Tickner's  working  on  it,  Katy  Deepwell's  working  on  it;  lots 
of  people  are  working  on  women  in  Britain.  I  think  that's  far  too  narrow  a  scale,  so 
my  project  is  to  look  at  this  very  broadly;  for  instance,  with  my  students  I've  set  up 
that  they  should  look  at  images  and  representations  of  Gertrude  Stein,  Josephine 
Baker,  Rosa  Luxemburg,  Louise  Brooks,  Virginia  Woolf,  and  somebody  else  ...  I 
can't  remember  who  at  the  moment,  but  bringing  in  odd  people  like  Mabel  Dodge, 
and  Romaine  Brooks. 

I  think  it's  much,  much  broader  than  a  national  phenomenon.   In  each  case 
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there's  a  slightly  different  inflection  because  of  the  local  bourgeoisie  or  the  local  state 
formation.  But  I  think  what  comes  across  in  that  is  the  fiction  of  exile.  Edith 
Wharton  in  America  is  a  later  version,  sort  of  contemporary,  but  she  was  also  longer 
lived  than  Mary  Cassatt.  They  do  represent  an  absolute  necessity  to  escape  from 
America.  Then  you  also  find  Josephine  Baker  escaping  from  America  for  completely 
different  reasons.  Gertrude  Stein  is  escaping  for  another  set  of  reasons.   Gwen  John 
escapes  from  Edwardian  England  for  the  same  reasons.  And  if  you  then  set  against 
those  lives  the  decrees  and  statements —  I  make  the  students  read  Otto  Weininger, 
and  they  just  cannot  believe  what  they're  reading.  I  think  that  there  is  a  point  at  which 
a  certain  kind  of  bourgeois  culture  gives  way  to  misogyny  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  But  I  think  that's  quite  widespread. 

SMITH:  Yes,  actually  I  had  forgotten  about  Weininger.  I  don't  think  there  was 
anything  quite  that  hideous  in  the  English-speaking  world,  but  maybe  I'm  wrong  on 
that. 

POLLOCK:  When  you  listen  to  the  people  that  Virginia  Woolf  is  implicitly  debating 
with  in  her  books,  I  think  she's  giving  a  sense  that  there's  a  kind  of —  Well,  I  wouldn't 
like  to  make  generalizations.  British  Edwardian  culture  is  not  one  of  the  things  that 
I've  investigated.  In  a  way,  you  bypass  British  modernism  because  it  just  falls  out  of 
those  spaces.  People  are  trying  to  put  it  back,  fair  enough,  and  I  had  a  graduate 
student  who  did  some  work  on  a  very  interesting  aspect  of  it. 
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SMITH:  But  again,  that's  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  modernism  has  been  so 
overdetermined  by  the  main  line,  and  we  don't  see  modernism  as  being  multiplicitous 
from  the  beginning. 

POLLOCK:  I  suppose  if  you  took  T.  S.  Eliot  as  representative  of  that  strain  of 
British  modernism,  he  probably  would  be  pretty  misogynist.  Vivien  lived  near  here, 
on  Weetwood  Lane. 

SMITH:  Well,  let  me  sort  of  pull  this  back.  It's  this  dialectic  between  allowing 
connections  to  get  made,  and  then  going  back  to  what  the  core  topics  are — which 
doesn't  mean  they're  essential,  they're  just  more  tangible.  Was  the  communal 
household  that  you  talked  about  a  feminist  communal  grouping? 
POLLOCK:  No,  no  it  was  anything  but  feminist,  let  me  say.   It  was  through  a  man  I 
was  involved  with  at  the  time,  who  was  living  in  a  classic  Oxford  household.   It  was  a 
group  of  men,  and  even  in  this  house  they  ran  an  all  men's  intellectual  club.  They 
would  have  evenings  when  they  would  sit  and  discuss  who  knows  what,  and  we,  the 
girlfriends,  were  all  excluded.  I  didn't  protest  about  this,  but  again  at  that  stage  there 
wasn't  a  language  in  which  to  say,  "This  is  sexist.  You  can't  do  these  sorts  of  things." 

They  were  I  suppose  classical  middle-class  privileged,  public  school  boys,  who 
came  to  Oxford  and  became  classical  middle-class  English  public  school  liberals.  But 
what  I  think  made  them  different  from  the  Blunts  of  the  '30s  was  obviously  that 
aspects  of '68  impinged.  Of  course  some  of  the  things  that  came  up  in  the  '30s  were 
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more  real,  in  terms  of  fascism,  but  they  were  going  to  have  to  decide.   So  they  went 
off  to  be  involved.  One  went  to  work  for  a  trade  union.  But  an  enormous  number  of 
the  people  I  went  to  Oxford  with  now  "rule  the  world."  People  say  to  me,  "What  are 
you  talking  about,  ruling  classes?"  And  I  say,  "Well,  I  know  them.  I've  seen  them  get 
trained.  I  was  at  university  with  them."  When  I  came  out  of  university  and  wondered 
what  I  was  doing  in  the  world,  they  went  off  and  set  about  getting  into  business 
positions  to  rule  the  world.  They  are  the  MPs,  they  are  the  doctors,  they  are  lawyers, 
they  are  the  judges,  they  are  the  civil  servants. 

So  this  household  was  composed  of  these  sorts  of  alternative  folk,  and  it  was 
men  and  women  doing  things  that  were  determined  on  the  whole  by  a  sense  of  social 
justice,  insofar  as  we  could  frame  what  we  were  doing.  We  were  not  an  anarchist 
household,  and  we  were  not  a  Marxist  household.  One  of  us  had  a  job,  so  the 
mortgage  was  in  his  name,  but  we  all  collectively  owned  the  house  and  paid  the 
mortgage  and  did  the  cooking  and  helped  with  the  rebuilding  of  it  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  I  lived  there  for  about  three  or  four  years,  but  even  after  I  got  my  job  in 
Manchester  I  didn't  want  to  leave  it;  I  would  go  to  Manchester  and  work  for  three  or 
four  days  and  then  come  back  to  London. 

SMITH:  In  the  States,  in  '69,  70  the  consciousness-raising  group  formation  takes 
place,  and  that  seems  to  have  been  extraordinarily  central  in  focusing  feminist  activity 
and  leading  to  a  radicalization  of  feminism.  Were  you  involved  with  consciousness- 
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raising  and  discussing  experiences? 

POLLOCK:  Certainly,  I  do  think  it  is  probably  one  of  the  most  decisive  processes. 
Whether  it  can  be  endlessly  repeated  as  a  methodology  outside  of  its  own  moment,  I 
don't  know,  but  I  was  in  several  consciousness-raising  groups    When  I  came  down 
from  Oxford  I  found  a  women's  group,  partly  consciousness-raising,  that  I  joined  for 
a  brief  while,  and  then  I  got  involved  in  this  activism,  because  I  think  the  kind  of 
people  I  was  involved  with  or  was  drawn  to  were  also  like  me,  impatient  and 
ignorant,  so  we  thought  the  thing  to  do  was  to  get  out  there  and  to  change  the  law. 
We  did  have  historically  informed  models  of  the  suffrage  movement,  and  what  it  was 
to  be  a  feminist  was  to  be  visibly  public  in  the  demand  for  women's  rights. 

That  group  eventually  did  turn  itself  into  a  consciousness-raising  group  and  I 
did  go  to  women's  meetings.  They  are  very  strange  processes,  because  it  did  teach  us 
about  how  to  talk  with  one  another  and  how  to  listen,  and  the  whole  procedure  of 
testimony.  And  there  was  the  shock  of  discovering  that  what  you'd  always  thought 
had  been  your  own  story  had  extraordinary  echoes  in  other  people's  lives,  or  your 
story  had  no  echo  at  all  and  it  was  just  the  discovery  of  histories  that  you  had  no  idea 
of,  which  were  sometimes  culturally  diverse,  sometimes  nationally  diverse,  sometimes 
just  to  do  with  different  kinds  of  families.  So  I  think  that  that  does  remain  something 
which  transforms  you.  What  it  gave  me  I  think,  and  what  I  find  still  in  terms  of  my 
work,  is  the  sense  that  there  is  the  primary  point  of  identification,  some  commitment 
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to  a  larger  sense  of  whatever  this  mythical  entity  of  the  women's  movement  is  or 

might  be. 

[Tape  III,  Side  One] 

SMITH:  Was  there  a  women's  studies  program  developed  at  the  Courtauld? 

POLLOCK:  No. 

SMITH:   So  this  activity  was  extra-institutional? 

POLLOCK:  Absolutely  extra-institutional,  yes.   It  meant  that  I  was  mixing  with 

women  designers,  women  in  publishing,  women  who  were  involved  in  housing,  legal 

debates,  social  work — a  whole  range  of  areas.  So  it  wasn't  academically  oriented. 

Consciousness-raising  was  specifically  concerned  with  exploring  the  life  cycles  of 

women,  and  talking  about  your  father,  or  sexuality,  or  growing  up,  or  adolescence, 

and  actually  sharing  all  those  narratives.  I  think  nowadays  we'd  look  at  them  much 

more  in  terms  of  testimony  and  survivorship — that  model  of  group  work    As  I  said,  I 

did  join  a  Marxism  and  literature  group,  and  then  there  were  special  study  groups 

with  people  who  were  engaged  in  academia.  I  was  in  a  group  with  Juliet  Mitchell, 

where  we  were  specifically  trying  to  provide  a  space  in  which  we  could  collectively 

read  the  kinds  of  texts  which  we  needed,  but  which  we  would  not  want  to  be 

instructed  in,  because  normally  if  you  went  to  university  to  study,  you  would  have  a 

male  lecturer,  or  a  committed  Marxist,  teaching.  What  we  wanted  was  a  space  with 

that  same  kind  of  supportive  regime  where  what  everybody  says  is  valuable  and  you 
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are  building  up  women's  confidence  about  their  own  ability  to  understand  the  world 
drawing  on  their  own  experience,  as  well  as  critically  reading  texts  which  may  provide 
something,  but  at  a  price.   You  had  to  work  out  what  the  price  was  for  what  they 
were  going  to  give  you  in  terms  of  ways  of  understanding  the  situation.   So  even 
those  study  groups  were  still  inflected  with  that  ethos. 

SMITH:  You  mentioned  earlier  that  questions  of  agency  are  important  to  you,  and 
yet  particularly  at  that  time  in  the  70s  agency  was  something  that  many  people  were 
questioning,  and  there  still  are  many  people  who  do  that.   In  some  ways  it  was  almost 
disrespectful  at  that  time  to  be  worried  about  agency. 

POLLOCK:  Yes,  I  think  determination  and  construction  would  have  been  more 
profound.  I  find  from  looking  back  now,  and  partly  when  one's  trying  to  teach,  the 
question  is:  do  you  have  to  go  through  these  stages  in  order  to  be  able  to  resume  a 
debate  that  you  wilfully  broke  off  at  a  certain  point  because  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
posed  were  too  lamentable?  For  somebody  involved  in  art  history  in  1970  plus,  the 
terms  of  agency  were  absolutely  to  do  with  self-determination,  self-creation,  what  I 
call  autogenetic  artists — expressing  themselves  completely  independently  of  any  form 
of  social  determination  or  the  impact  of  any  kind  of  social  process. 

In  a  way,  to  clear  out  the  space  for  resumption  of  that  debate,  a  more  extreme 
engagement  with  the  competing  forces  of  social  determination  was  necessary.  But  I 
think  if  I  track  through  the  engagement  with  [Louis]  Althusser's  Marxism  and  his 
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theories  of  ideology,  even  there,  in  the  second  part  of  his  ISA  ["Ideology  and 
Ideological  State  Apparatuses"]  essay,  he  is  already  saying  that  there  can  be  no 
ideology  without  a  subject.  He's  already  looking  to  Lacanian  ideas  about  the 
imaginary  and  the  misrecognized  relationship  at  the  same  time  as  he's  talking  about 
these  great  apparatuses  that  utterly  determine  our  understanding  of  identity  and 
interpellate  us.  Even  at  the  point  at  which  that  was  entering  into  certain  areas  of 
cultural  studies  and  cultural  analysis,  psychoanalysis  was  already  pressing.  In  1975 
Laura  Mulvey's  key  essay  was  published,  and  there  was  Stephen  Heath,  and  Screen 
makes  its  move  into  Lacanian  psychoanalysis. 

I  think  it  was  76  when  I  went  to  the  psychoanalysis  event  at  the  Edinburgh 
Film  Festival,  as  a  kind  of  groupie;  I  didn't  go  in  my  own  right,  but  I  rapidly  took  in 
what  was  going  on.  There  was  a  sense  of  profound  discontent  amongst  the  women 
there.  There  was  a  logical  imperative  imbedded  in  the  acceptance  of  the  Lacanian 
explanation,  en  masse — that  the  phallus  was  the  only  thing  and  there  was  no 
alternative  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  position  that  feminists  took  up  at  that  point  had 
to  do  with  women's  negative  entry  into  the  symbolic.    Quite  rapidly  people  thought, 
"This  isn't  going  to  work.  There's  got  to  be  somebody  else."  And  that's  where  I  think 
there's  a  difference  between  the  momentary  marriage  of  Lacanian  psychoanalysis  and 
Althusserian  Marxism — what  Stuart  Hall  calls  a  moment  of  high  theoreticism — and 
the  transcendence  of  the  limitations  of  that  high  structuralist  clearing  out  of  any 
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residue  of  the  humanist  subject,  to  return  to  the  notion  of  split  subjectivity  and  desire, 
and  something  more  complexly  balanced. 

Julia  Kristeva  writes  her  piece  on  the  subject  and  signifying  system  in  1973,  or 
I  read  it  in  1973  in  the  Times  Higher  Education  Supplement.   She  was  criticizing 
what  she'd  experienced  in  France  in  '66.  By  the  time  it  got  transported  into  England 
and  started  coming  in,  we  were  just  jumping  on  the  belated  bandwagon    But  she's 
already  saying  that  all  this  is  going  to  lead  us  into  a  new  formalism  and  a  new 
authoritarianism. 

SMITH:  What  about  debates  over  essentialism? 

POLLOCK:  I  think  they're  about  the  least  interesting  debates  that  have  ever 
emerged,  but  I  have  a  very  open  mind  about  this.  Because  I  come  at  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  psychoanalysis  and  semiotics,  I  say  all  of  these  things  are  ways  of  trying  to 
say  something.  They  can  be  read  symptomatically  for  both  the  strategic  value  of  what 
they're  trying  to  do,  maybe  even  just  the  tactical  value  of  what  they're  trying  to  do, 
and  their  long  term  strategic  implications.  I  find  this  tendency  particularly  in  the 
United  States.  My  theory  is  it's  the  result  of  having  to  teach  this  in  the  form  of 
women's  studies.  By  turning  whatever  has  happened  in  the  last  twenty  years  into  an 
academic  object,  you  end  up  having  to  say,  "Well,  there's  this  camp  and  there's  this 
camp,  and  she's  in  this  camp  and  she's  in  this  camp  and  this  is  good  and  this  is  bad." 
It  becomes  set  up,  and  it's  the  conference  structure  where  people  say,  "What's  your 
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position?" 

I  hope  what'll  come  out  of  this  is  that  I  have  no  consistent  position  and  I  have 
no  consistent  project.  I  don't  know  what  I'm  up  to,  I  just  keep  on  doing  it  as  it 
comes,  engaging  with  those  things,  and  I  don't  have  any  overall  sense  of  what  it  is.  If 
I  make  a  theoretical  error,  I  say,  "That's  interesting.  I  couldn't  have  got  to  C  had  I 
not  gone  through  B.  So  B  must  be  okay  because  it's  on  the  way  to  C  but  it  may  not 
be  satisfactory  because  there  needs  to  be  another  way  of  looking  at  this." 

In  some  of  the  major  cases,  for  instance,  around  the  work  of  someone  like 
Judy  Chicago,  I  just  think  it's  lamentably  superficial  to  dismiss  this  as  essentialist,  to 
put  this  label  on  it  without  any  further  excavation  of  the  aesthetic  effects  or  the  social 
and  political  effects  of  her  work.  When  you  saw  how  many  women  went  to  see  The 
Dinner  Party,  and  its  mobilizing  effect ...  the  stories  I  heard  about  people  who  said 
their  mothers  and  their  grandmothers  and  their  aunts  got  on  buses  and  drove  for  five 
hours  from  the  northern  prairies  of  Canada  to  go  to  Calgary  just  to  see  it.   If  you're  a 
cultural  historian  you  have  to  take  that  seriously.  You  have  to  say,  "What  is 
happening?  How  did  it  do  that?"  Not:  "Judy  Chicago  is  or  isn't ..."  That  is  an 
event  which  had  a  certain  kind  of  semiotic  effect  in  relation  to  certain  communities, 
and  that  is  interesting. 

Equally  interesting  is  the  material  around  the  Goddess.  I  have  a  number  of 
students  who  come  to  me  and  say,  "You  may  be  one  of  the  people  who  just  think  that 
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we  are  crackpots,  but  I'm  interested  in  excavating  the  significance  of  Neolithic  culture 
with  regard  to  ways  of  thinking  about  the  history  of  women  and  its  representation." 
And  I  tell  them  I  don't  know  enough  about  either  patriarchy  or  the  Neolithic  to  make 
a  judgment  at  this  point,  but  let's  wing  it  and  see.  I  can  give  them  certain  ways  of 
thinking  that  at  least  will  keep  them  rooted  in  a  level  of  conversation  with  other 
people,  so  they  won't  be  seen  as  weirdos  off  on  a  religious  subcult.  I  tell  them  we'll 
suspend  judgment  until  we  fully  see  what  the  impact  of  these  aspects  is. 

My  worst  suspicion  is  that  the  levels  of  women's  self-censorship  with  regard 
to  certain  territories  of  the  feminine,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  body,  or  what  [Luce] 
Irigaray  will  call  "the  divine,"  or  certain  aspects  of  the  maternal,  are  still  massively 
repressed  in  our  culture.  It  seems  to  me  highly  significant  that  it  is  the  archly 
intellectual,  mostly  highly  paid  academics  in  philosophy  and  the  high  humanities  who 
are  the  most  vicious  about  essentialists,  who  tend  as  a  social  group  to  be  artists, 
unpaid,  not  academically  or  institutionally  attached  women. 

So  the  Marxist  in  me  is  saying,  "Now  there's  an  institutional,  sociological 
problem  here,  and  then  the  psychoanalytical  bell  rings  off  and  I  hear  Kristeva  saying, 
"What  are  they  afraid  of?  What  is  it  that  this  other  group  represents  that  is  to  be 
abjected?"  So  I  don't  think  that  the  essentialist/constructionist  debate  has  done 
anything  other  than  reveal  a  certain  kind  of  naive  academicism.  I  think  there  have 
been  some  very  interesting  texts  that  say,  "Let's  look  at  this  again."  Some  of  the  most 
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interesting  work  that  comes  out  of  feminism  is  when  people  break  that  taboo.  And  it 

is  a  taboo;  it's  in  the  nature  of  a  pollutant,  and  therefore  it's  kind  of  interesting. 

SMITH:  Perhaps  less  so  in  the  States  than  here. 

POLLOCK:  Do  you  think  so?  I  think  it's  in  the  States;  I  don't  think  we  worry  about 

these  questions  here.  We  don't  have  conferences,  you  see.  Nobody  gets  up  and  says 

this.  I'm  thinking  of  a  graduate  student  from  Columbia  who  came  over  last  year  and 

gave  a  lecture  and  talked  about  the  essentialist  camp  and  the  construed vist  camp  and 

all  the  rest  of  it.  I  had  to  get  up  and  say  to  my  own  students,  "Please  do  not  think  I 

have  failed  you  by  not  teaching  you  this  stuff,  but ..." 

SMITH:  There's  a  feminist  group  on  our  campus  in  psychology  who  are  essentialists, 

so  it's  not  simply  the  practicing  artists;  there  are  also  groups  within  "hard" 

departments.  So  it  varies. 

POLLOCK:  But  when  you  say  they're  essentialist,  what  makes  them  that? 

SMITH:  Well,  I  suppose  the  simplest  way  to  explain  them  would  be  to  say  that  they 

are  operating  in  the  Carol  Gilligan  kind  of  project. 

POLLOCK:  Right.  And  that's  an  essentialist  one,  is  it? 

SMITH:  Do  you  know  Carol  Gilligan? 

POLLOCK:  I  do,  I  do.    I  was  thinking  maybe  I  could  join  that  group  [laughter].  It 

seems  to  me  that  you  take  these  things  at  different  levels  and  that  it's  so  important  to 

have  a  variety  of  ways  in  to  different  levels.  When  I  was  in  the  States  I  went  to  New 
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Mexico  and  visited  Georgia  O'Keeffe's  house.  I  know  there's  a  whole  bunch  of 
people  who'd  say  that's  absolutely  irrelevant.  Why  go  and  look  at  the  place?  Are  you 
not  just  falling  into  some  kind  of  cult  of  the  individual  and  artist  and  falling  prey  to  the 
Georgia  O'Keeffe  industry?  But  I  just  find  it  profoundly  moving  on  a  personal  level, 
because  these  are  historic  women,  and  there's  also  something  quite  profound  about 
knowing  how  she  laid  her  room  out.  Where  did  she  have  her  bedroom?  What  can  I 
tell  from  the  way  she  covered  her  chairs  and  what  did  she  do  with  her  books,  and 
what  kind  of  furniture  did  she  have,  and  stuff  like  that.  I  don't  know    Is  that 
essentialist,  or  just  another  level  of  analysis?  There  will  be  other  levels  which  will  be 
more  or  less  attached  to  some  kind  of  socially  lived  experience  and  its  palpable 
material  forms.  Even  philosophers  like  Elizabeth  Grosz  have  said  there  can  be  no 
feminism  without  a  female  body,  and  I  think  I'm  in  agreement  with  that,  but  what  that 
body  is  is  up  for  debate. 

SMITH:  At  what  point  did  questions  of  race  and  class  enter  into  the  discussions  that 
you  were  participating  in? 

POLLOCK:  I  don't  think  they  entered  in;  I  think  they're  substantively  part  of  the 
problematic,  because  once  you  put  a  group  of  women  together  in  any  room,  it's 
immediately  present.  Now  you  can  attend  to  it  or  you  can  repress  it,  and  I  have  seen 
the  disastrous  effects  of  that.    I  think  middle-class  people  are  much  better  able  simply 
to  ex-nominate  themselves  and  disown  a  sense  of  class  and  not  attend  to  it  in  such  a 
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way  so  that  they  treat  others'  differences  as  simply  a  lack.  We  addressed  it,  I  think, 
insofar  as  it  was  present  in  our  groups. 

I  do  myself  stand  indicted  for  certain  kinds  of  failures.  For  instance,  one  year 
I  was  teaching  a  course  called  Theories  and  Institutions  of  Art,  which  was  the  major 
course  that  introduced  my  students  to  certain  kinds  of  cultural  and  feminist  theory  in 
relation  to  fine  art  and  art  history.  An  Indian  student  of  mine  came  to  me  afterwards 
and  said,  "This  is  all  sugar  dandy,  it's  fine,  it's  so  interesting,  but  I  haven't  yet  heard 
you  talk  about  any  black  artists  or  black  issues.  Could  you  please  rectify  that  by  next 
week?"  So  I  said,  "Yes,  fine."  I  was  called  on  this,  and  I  felt  I  should  engage 
immediately,  whereas  some  of  my  colleagues,  when  we've  been  called  on  in  other 
ways  have  said,  "Well,  it's  not  my  area  of  expertise.   I  don't  know  anything  about  it." 
Or  they'll  say,  "I  research  on  the  question  of  difference.  Now  difference  encompasses 
everything."  But  I  think  it  is  a  real  issue  and  a  real  question. 

The  issue  of  class  is  even,  in  my  everyday  life,  more  directly  vivid.  I  don't 
have  a  lot  of  black  students  coming  into  the  Feminism  and  the  Visual  Arts  program 
that  I  am  doing  at  the  moment.  Compared  to  America,  with  its  much  wider 
distribution  of  various  kinds  of  cultural  groupings,  in  Britain  the  universities  are  still 
not  recruiting  as  widely  as  they  should  do,  so  it's  still  very  token  and  limited.  But 
class  is  a  very  real  everyday  injury,  to  use  Richard  Sennett's  phrase;  it's  not  at  all 
hidden,  so  I  do  quite  a  lot  of  work  with  that  at  the  beginning  of  my  graduate  classes. 
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But  then  you  end  up  with  the  funny  situation  where  you  try  to  provide  the  kind  of 
space  in  which  everybody  has  to  encounter  and  discuss  all  the  permutations  of 
difference  and  conflict  which  may  be  present  in  a  group  before  we  start  working 
together,  and  it  can  be  so  overwhelming  that  everybody  just  feels  terrified.  I  don't 
think  it  worked  very  well  this  year,  so  I'll  have  to  devise  a  new  strategy  for  that. 
What  seemed  to  be  a  way  of  releasing  the  tension  by  speaking  of  it  has  ended  up 
creating  other  tensions. 

My  own  practical  engagement  with  issues  of  race  has  been  more  consistently 
active  I  suppose  in  the  last  five  years.  I've  been  teaching  in  that  area  and  building  up 
archives.  In  my  cultural  studies  work  we  decided  very  quickly  that  we  couldn't  just 
have  a  range  of  topics — teach  them  Marxism,  teach  them  this  and  that  and  the 
other — and  then  say,  "Well,  we'll  have  a  session  on  gender  and  a  session  on  race."  If 
you  teach  Marxism  you  use  a  black  writer,  if  possible  a  black  feminist,  or  a  black 
feminist  lesbian.  In  some  sense  you  introduce  the  constant  intersecting  complexity  of 
positionalities.  I  can  introduce  certain  aspects  of  the  psychology  of  the  subject 
through  making  them  read  [Frantz]  Fanon.  I  don't  have  to  make  them  read  Sartre, 
they'll  get  to  him.  It's  partly  to  do  with  this  question  of  the  canon  that  people  are  so 
anxious  about — making  sure  you  do  the  right  things.  I'm  not  wanting  to  say  that 
anything  goes,  because  you're  always  having  to  set  up  some  sense  of  accountability. 
What  am  I  competent  to  deliver  to  the  students  that  they  justifiably  should  expect, 
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etc.? 

I've  just  done  a  course,  which  I've  been  teaching  for  about  eight  years  now, 
but  I'm  just  getting  around  to  writing  it  up,  on  the  legend  of  Tarzan.  It's  as  much 
addressed  to  cultural  studies  as  it's  addressed  to  art  historians;  it  was  originally  to 
show  them  how  else  you  could  approach  a  text  than  through  the  models  of  art 
history.  It  was  not  to  do  film  studies,  but  it  took  them  through  certain  of  the  classic 
forms  of  film  study  and  analysis,  around  the  question  of  a  social,  historical, 
conjunctual,  ideological  reading  of  the  text.  I  introduce  that  course  with  an  African 
speaking  about  the  impact  of  cinema  on  Africa,  which  has  in  the  background  a  Tarzan 
image,  and  I  conclude  the  course  with  a  series  of  analyses  of  some  of  the  key  texts. 
We  do  Heart  of  Darkness  and  we  look  at  Teddy  Roosevelt,  and  all  sorts  of  people: 
Why  could  that  text  be  written  in  America?  How  does  it  fit  in  with  the  languages  of 
imperialism?  But  there's  also  a  long  section  on  African  readings  of  those  same  texts, 
and  then  African  cinema  and  the  representation  of  the  history  that  the  Tarzan 
moments  deal  with.  So  I've  been  working  to  devise  strategies  for — not  "dealing  with 
race" — but  putting  polyvocal  texts  before  students. 

SMITH:  The  lectures  on  Gauguin,  and  the  Munby  article  ['"With  my  Own  Eyes': 
Fetishism,  the  Labouring  Body,  and  the  Colour  of  its  Sex."  Art  History  17,  no.  3 
(1994):  342-382]  seem  to  be  paradigms  of  how  to  deal  with  the  intersection  of  these 
issues,  since  you  don't  separate  them. 
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POLLOCK:  They're  already  there. 

SMITH:   They're  already  there,  they're  metonymic. 

POLLOCK:  Yes,  the  one  comes  to  be  the  site  of  representation  of  the  other.  I've 

done  a  piece  on  the  black  woman  in  Olympia,  which  is  where  I've  finally  tried  to  talk 

about  Berthe  Morisot — the  idea  that  they  were  in  the  same  space  together.  I  use  that 

metaphor,  that  they  actually  all  were  in  Manet's  studio,  and  there  is  this  sense  of  the 

concurrence  of  space,  which  we  talked  about  before  with  the  Francis  Haskell  course. 

That  seemed  to  be  a  way  to  make  sure  that  people  knew  it  wasn't  my  invention;  it  was 

there  to  be  untangled,  traced,  and  analyzed. 

SMITH:  You  had  mentioned  that  during  part  of  this  period  of  the  70s  you  were  also 

in  a  reading  group  with  Tim  Clark? 

POLLOCK:  No,  I  was  never  in  a  reading  group  with  him.  We  had  a  group  which 

read  some  of  his  books.  While  I  was  in  Manchester,  from  74  to  77,  I  was  involved  in 

a  Screen  reading  group,  so  we  read  that  and  talked  about  it  with  Antony  Easthope, 

who  has  subsequently  written  quite  interestingly  about  Screen.  I  was  in  a  Marxism 

and  literature  reading  group  which  included  Juliet  Mitchell  and  looked  at  Marxist 

feminist  literary  theory,  and  then  there  was  a  reading  group  which  included  people 

who  were  more  particularly  interested  in  the  visual  arts,  in  which  we  then  did  read 

Tim  Clark's  introduction,  amongst  other  things.  We  were  reading  [Theodor]  Adorno 

and  [Walter]  Benjamin  and  they  were  directing  us  more  towards  the  Frankfurt 
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School.  When  I  got  to  Leeds  I  was  in  a  reading  group  with  Janet  Wolff,  on  Foucault, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  Lacan.  I  think  we  read  most  of  the  Foucault  texts  in  that  group. 

Then  in  78,  79,  some  other  of  us  in  Leeds  set  up  a  reading  group  to  read 
Capital,  volume  1 .  It  had  some  nice  touches  to  it  because  it  ended  up  being  a  kind  of 
Capital  eating  group.  We  ended  up  vying  with  each  other  to  cook  more  and  more 
exotic  meals  at  the  end  of  our  long  study  session.  Then  after  we'd  all  put  on  pounds 
and  pounds  we  had  to  become  a  Capital  running  group,  so  I  took  up  running,  thanks 
to  Karl  Marx,  [laughter]  I  also  met  my  husband  [Antony  Bryant]  in  that  group.  We 
were  the  only  two  who  had  the  Penguin  translation  of  Capital  as  opposed  to  the 
Lawrence  and  Wishart  one.  The  Lawrence  and  Wishart  one  is  very  stodgy,  but  the 
Penguin  translation  assumes  Marx  is  a  real  guy,  and  he  has  some  wonderful  jokes.  So 
Tony  and  I  found  that  we  were  the  only  two  who  were  giggling  in  the  middle  of  these 
sessions,  because  we  were  reading  these  funny  footnotes.  They're  very  Germanic  in 
their  way,  so  you  kind  of  have  to  know  that  culture,  and  since  Tony's  mother  comes 
from  there,  we  would  laugh. 

So  this  was  an  important  period,  and  that  lasted  I  suppose  about  eighteen 
months.  By  then  Tim  Clark  had  long  since  left  Leeds    I  never  knew  Tim  Clark  until  I 
applied  for  the  job  here  at  Leeds.  I  discovered  his  book  and  read  it  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  and  when  I  heard  he  was  a  professor  at  Leeds  I  just  longed  to  come  to 
Leeds  and  to  work  with  him.  I  got  the  job  and  then  he  was  here  for  a  year  or  two.  I 
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think  we  maybe  were  here  a  year  together,  and  he  left. 

SMITH:  In  terms  of  your  reading  and  your  discussions,  how  did  you  respond  to  the 

[E.  P.]  Thompson/[Perry]  Anderson  debates? 

POLLOCK:  I  don't  think  I  was  fully  aware  of  them  at  the  time.  There  were  two 

moments.  Do  you  mean  the  peculiarities  of  the  British  debate — that's  in  '64?  And 

then  there  were  the  Thompson  declarations  about  Althusser.  Which  are  you  referring 

to? 

SMITH:  Right,  I  was  actually  thinking  of  the  latter  issue;  I  think  it's  77  when  The 

Poverty  of  Theory  appears. 

POLLOCK:  Yes,  he  went  to  the  History  Workshop  conference  and  stood  up  and 

denounced  Althusser  and  his  followers.  It's  difficult  to  say  now,  because  I've  worked 

with  those  texts.  I've  used  them  to  introduce  students  in  cultural  studies  to  a  way  of 

understanding  not  just  the  politics  of  theory  but  the  history  of  the  politics  of  theory, 

and  the  model  that  we  provide  them  with  is  a  very  historical  one  so  that  they  can 

locate  these  debates  in  institutional  and  historical  frameworks.  I  remember  it 

occurring  and  people  reporting  on  what  Thompson  had  said  and  done,  and  I  was  a 

very  convinced  Althusserian.  I  think  I  may  be  just  not  clever  enough  at  this  point  to 

understand  why  everybody  thinks  it's  such  a  terrible  thing  to  be  an  Althusserian. 

In  subsequent  times,  to  go  back  to  the  arguments  about  agency,  it  seems  to  be 
inflected  for  me  by  the  fact  that  my  husband's  Ph.D.  thesis  was  on  the  New  Left,  so 
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that's  why  I  asked  whether  you  were  thinking  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  British  debate, 
because  I've  now  looked  at  all  of  that  through  the  prism  of  his  research  and  the 
location  of  Thompson  in  the  emergence  of  socialist  humanism.  Out  of  the  shock  of 
post  '56  and  Hungary  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  committed  Marxists,  indeed  committed 
communists  found  themselves  wanting  to  negotiate  an  image  of  Marxism  in  which  the 
question  of  human  agency  and  human  creativity  and  human  liberty  would  be  crucial.  I 
think  historically  once  you  understand  it  in  those  terms  it  becomes  something 
necessary  to  keep  on  board  and  to  keep  alert  to,  and  so  I'm  very  sympathetic  to  it. 

I  can  do  a  wonderfully  sympathetic  representation  of  Thompson  and 
[Raymond]  Williams,  and  I  do  present  them  to  my  students  with  passion  and 
enthusiasm — Williams  particularly.  The  notion  that  no  society  will  exhaust  the 
possibilities  of  human  creativity  and  human  thought  seems  to  me  to  an  absolutely 
crucial  insight,  and  the  kind  of  socialist  humanism  that  is  embedded  in  their  own  way 
of  negotiating  a  continuing  commitment  to  Marxism,  after  the  traumas  of  discovering 
the  excesses  of  Stalinization  and  so  forth,  seems  to  me  a  way  to  position  them. 

Thompson  would  see  Althusser  as  a  French  Stalinist;  he  sees  Althusser  as 
someone  who  never  broke  with  the  way  of  seeing  culture  that  would  allow  you  to 
dispense  with  x  million  lives  for  the  sake  of  an  economic  program    In  that  sense  I 
would  probably  be  on  Thompson's  side  and  not  with  Althusser,  but  theoretically,  I 
didn't  come  at  them  from  that  lived  experience  of  the  '50s,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
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of  being  deeply  excited  by  structuralism  and  convinced  that  it  was  a  necessary 
moment.  Even  in  my  current  work,  and  even  with  my  students,  as  one  of  the 
preliminary  stages  for  dealing  with  certain  projects,  I  say  that  certainly  a  rigorously 
structuralist  model  is  absolutely  crucial  for  them  to  get  sorted.   You've  got  to  get 
something  formally  away  from  yourself,  and  you  go  through  it  with  some  rather 
rigorous  and  painful  methodologies.  Then  you  can  reengage  these  issues  affectively 
and  imaginatively. 

I  don't  know  that  that's  an  answer,  but  I  did  not  see  Althusser,  therefore,  in 
the  ways  in  which  Thompson  would  have  seen  him,  as  a  return  to  Stalinization.   And 
Althusser  probably  did  remain  deeply  committed  to  that  kind  of  Stalinist  model  of  the 
French  CP,  but  the  way  in  which  it  came  to  me  was  more  in  conjunction  with 
[Claude]  Levi-Strauss,  and  with  a  way  of  dealing  with  some  of  the  very  profound 
problems  that  existed  in  Marxist  theories  of  ideology.  It  does  seem  to  me  significant 
that  we  have  abandoned  ideology.  Ideology  was  such  an  organizing  principle, 
particularly  of  the  social  history  of  art  project.  The  key  buzzwords  now  are 
subjectivity  and  desire,  and  I  don't  know  what  .  .  .  indeterminacy,  or  whatever  it  is 
now.  So  I  think  that  a  bit  of  me  says  you  should  remain  loyal  to  that  horribly  rigorous 
notion  that  ruling  classes  are  out  to  get  the  others  and  will  do  absolutely  anything  to 
remain  in  power,  and,  therefore,  in  that  sense  the  possibly  Stalinist  roots  of  Althusser 
allow  him  to  provide  a  picture  of  the  fundamentally  Stalinist  nature  of  capitalist 
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society. 

SMITH:  Was  Fredric  Jameson  important  in  terms  of  how  you  formulated  your 
project? 

POLLOCK:  No,  I  am  going  to  reveal  the  lacunae  and  gaps  and  ignorances.  In  1980 
or  so,  Fredric  Jameson  came  to  Leeds  to  give  a  lecture  on  Ulysses,  and  the  single  text 
which  I  have  used  most  by  Jameson  is  this  one  essay  on  the  most  boring  chapter  of 
Ulysses,  which  I  thought  was  exquisite  in  every  way,  because  it  was  a  way  of  showing 
how  ultimately  this  boring  chapter  is  about  capitalism,  and  I  thought  that  that  was 
brilliant.  Obviously  his  work  in  postmodernism  is  a  text  you're  supposed  to  give  your 
students,  and  you  think  about  it,  etcetera.  Why  is  it  that  I  haven't  looked  at  his  work 
more  closely?  I  suppose  because  it's  constructed  in  the  Ernest  Mandel  notion  of 
capitalism;  I  mean,  it  is  still  a  fundamentally  economistic  approach. 
SMITH:  The  world  systems  model? 

POLLOCK:  Yes,  this  kind  of  view.  Maybe  he's  right,  I  suppose,  but  it  doesn't  seem 
so  compelling  at  the  moment.  I  have  all  of  Fredric  Jameson's  books,  mostly  unread, 
on  my  shelves.  And  then  Jaqueline  Rose  writes  and  says,  "Well,  you  know,  he  doesn't 
really  take  feminism  on,"  so  I  think,  "Oh,  phew!"  There's  something  there  that's  not 
there  for  me.  I  suppose  I  read  a  lot  of  writings  that  take  no  notice  of  feminism,  and 
I'm  quite  happy  to  say  I  can  pillage  from  them  as  comfortably  as  from  anywhere.  I 
could  find  a  feminist  argument  in  any  text,  including  the  Torah,  as  we  said,  but  I  don't 
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know.  .  .  I  wouldn't  see  Jameson  as  being  a  major  brother  on  this  journey. 
SMITH:  What  about  Hegel's  phenomenology? 

POLLOCK:  I  keep  threatening  to  my  students,  "One  day  I  will  read  Hegel."  But  I 
don't.  I  haven't.  I've  bypassed  all  of  that  major  Germanic  philosophical  tradition.  I've 
read  neither  Hegel  nor  Kant.  I  just  about  know  to  what  extent  [Clement]  Greenberg 
is  a  Kantian,  but  I  tend  to  do  it  by  simply  going  to  my  colleague  Adrian  Rifkin  and 
saying,  "What  is  the  line  on  this?"  But  I  need  to  know  these  things.  My  education  is 
lamentably  weak  in  that  area.  It's  difficult  because  so  much  of  the  stuff  I'm  working 
with  requires  a  philosophical  foundation.  I  did  a  certain  amount  on  Hegel  I  suppose 
indirectly  in  terms  of  the  dialectic  and  looking  at  Marx,  and  [Martin]  Nicolaus  and 
various  people  who  have  written  quite  interestingly  on  Hegel,  so  I  can  teach  the 
Grundrisse  and  Marxist  parodies  of  Hegel,  but  that's  it. 
SMITH:  Very  few  art  historians  actually  dip  into  modern  philosophy. 
POLLOCK:  Adrian  Rifkin,  my  colleague,  does.  He  makes  the  students  read  Kant 
and  Hegel  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  the  kids  just  think,  "Oh!"  But  then  they  come  out 
of  it,  and  it's  just  so  wonderful.    Adrian  says  it's  as  difficult  for  him  as  it  is  for  them, 
but  they've  at  least  struggled  with  it,  so  maybe  I  should  get  that  into  our  second-year 
art  history  course,  which  actually  does  raise  those  questions.  My  colleague  Fred 
Orton  got  very  interested  in  Derrida,  so  he's  also  gone  through  that  trajectory,  but  it's 
not  mine. 
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SMITH:  Was  the  Tel  Quel  group  important  to  you?  You've  mentioned  Kristeva. 

POLLOCK:  Well,  no,  to  be  honest,  I  woke  up  to  these  things  much  later  I  think  than 

other  people.  Adrian  Rifkin,  who  was  on  and  off  living  in  Paris  all  through  that 

period  was  aware  of  these  things.  While  you  are  asking  me  these  things  I'm  thinking, 

"In  what  context  would  these  things  come  up?"  My  feeling  about  how  I  put  myself 

and  this  stuff  together  is,  as  I  said  before,  bricolage;  it  has  just  been  where  I  could  get 

my  hands  on  things  and  what  I  could  make  sense  of,  and  Tel  Quel  was  not  part  of  it, 

once  it  was  a  group.  I  had  a  sense  of  it  through  Peter  Wollen  and  Laura  Mulvey,  and 

Mary  Kelly  and  co.,  because  they  were  people  who  were  more  clearly  plugged  into 

the  specifics.  So  I  might  not  have  known  of  it  as  the  group  but  I  knew  some  of  the 

writers  and  the  material  that  they  were  producing. 

SMITH:  I  hope  you  don't  feel  that  there's  some  sort  of  test  going  on,  that  you're 

failing  your  orals  or  something. 

POLLOCK:  No,  no.  Well,  maybe  .  .  .  [laughter] 

SMITH:  You  have  mentioned  Frederick  Antal  and  Meyer  Schapiro  in  at  least  one  of 

your  articles — Antal  more  genuinely.   So  these  were  two  Marxist  art  historians  who 

preceded  you,  and  you  also  had  the  phenomenal  success,  in  the  '60s,  of  Arnold 

Hauser's  work.  Were  you  looking  into  your  pre-'70s  Marxist  art  history  for  a 

genealogy? 

POLLOCK:  I  think  that  comes  through  Tim  Clark.  I  think  when  Tim  Clark  arrived, 
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one  of  the  things  he  wanted  to  set  up  was  this  MA.  in  the  social  history  of  art,  which 
was  the  title  that  he'd  used  for  the  introduction  to  his  book  on  Courbet.  We'd  had 
some  very  interesting  debates  at  that  stage,  because  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  the 
social  history  of  art  was  a  contemporary  challenge  to  modernist  formalism,  and  its  key 
figures  would  be  people  like  John  Berger,  and  then  Tim  Clark,  and  .  .  .  who  else? 
Goodness  knows,  not  a  lot.  Whatever  theoretical  input  I  was  getting  was  through 
film  studies  and  media  studies  and  cultural  studies.  So  I  was  moving  completely 
sideways  to  the  places  where  these  theoretical  projects  to  do  with  Marxism  and 
semiotics  and  psychoanalysis  were  being  discussed.  But  Tim  had  a  very  clear  sense 
that  he  was  resuming  an  interrupted  genealogy  and  a  debate,  and  so  we  argued  about 
whether  we  wanted  to  connect  ourselves  with  Hauser,  because  he  had  been  at  Leeds: 
Was  this  an  important  connection,  or  was  it  that  we  were  making  our  way  back  to  the 
interrupted  discourse  of  the  '30s,  and  Antal  and  co? 

There  is  a  1973  article  by  Tim  Clark,  where  he's  saying  that  there  was  a  point 
at  which  there  was  a  much  older  history  of  art  that  was  seeing  itself  as  part  of  a 
broader  historical  project,  engaged  with  these  larger  issues,  and  not  tightly  bound  into 
a  corner  of  stylistic  history.   So  he  was  doing  that.   And  then  John  Tagg  arrived  at 
Leeds,  and  the  baggage  he  brought  with  him  was  Max  Raphael.  So  I  think  in  that 
sense  there  was  this  whole  concept  of  a  long  history  of  the  social  history  of  art,  but  I 
don't  think  I  got  it  then.  There  were  these  individuals  that  you  would  look  at  and 
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think  about,  but  I  didn't  understand  what  I  should  think  about  them.  John  had  just 
written  this  book  on  Raphael  and  Prudhon  and  various  people,  so  that  was  his  thing. 
And  clearly  Tim  was  about  to  start  writing  his  book  on  Paris,  so  he  was  re-engaging 
with  Meyer  Schapiro.  I  think  it  was  only  when  I  began  to  do  the  lectures  myself  on 
what  was  the  history  of  the  discipline  and  where  did  we  all  fit  in,  and  who  had  been 
doing  what  when,  that  I  then  put  together  who  was  doing  what. 
[Tape  III,  Side  Two] 

POLLOCK:  I  would  say  it  was  Tim  Clark's  project  to  sense  that  there  had  been  a 
social  history  of  art  which  could  be  resumed,  because  he  had  named  it;  he  had 
reclaimed  it,  and  it  was  he  who  was  going  to  set  it  up.  When  we  were  left  to  teach 
this  course  without  its  mentor,  Fred  Orton,  myself,  and  then  John  Tagg,  who  came  in 
as  a  kind  of  temporary  lecturer  replacement  for  Tim  Clark  and  stayed  for  five  years, 
then  invented  it  for  ourselves.    The  piece  in  which  I  first  used  Antal,  "Vision,  Voice 
and  Power  [:  Feminist  Art  Histories  and  Marxism],"  was  in  fact  a  lecture  I  was  just 
asked  off  the  cuff  to  give  in  Sweden.  I  wrote  it  overnight  and  laid  it  out  and  realized 
where  people  like  [Nicos]  Hadjinicolaou  and  Antal  could  come  to  be  part  of  a 
feminist  rethink  of  the  project. 

SMITH:  You've  written  rather  friendly  but  nonetheless  strong  critiques  of  the 
traditional  Marxist  approach,  so  your  position's  very  clear  on  that,  but  it  sounds  from 
what  you're  saying  that  that  critique  was  probably  already  sort  of  implicit  as  you  were 
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dealing  with  the  material;  it  wasn't  answering  all  the  questions  that  you  had. 
POLLOCK:  Well,  yes,  I  think  that  that  would  be  a  key  characteristic  of  the  whole 
project,  because  there  was  nothing  which  would  in  itself  address  the  issues.  I  can't 
say,  "Marxism  is  completely  irrelevant  because  it  does  not  appear  that  Marx 
specifically  addresses  gender."  Because  it  falls  below  this  threshold  of  what  Marx 
takes  to  be  the  point  of  social  determination,  it's  a  natural  division  of  labor,  that 
doesn't  mean  that  it's  not  immensely  relevant.  But  I'm  attacked  from  the  other  side, 
because  there  are  some  Marxist  historians  who  do  not  understand  why  I  call  myself  a 
Marxist  feminist,  or  a  feminist  Marxist.  There  are  some  Marxist  women  art  historians 
who  say,  "Marxism  will  do  the  job."  And  then  you  get  into  this  absolutely 
extraordinary  state  where  everyone  is  saying,  "My  theory  is  the  right  one." 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  implications  of  the  last  twenty  years  are  that  everything 
is  provisional,  everything  is  a  hypothesis  or  a  kind  of  fiction,  which  you  take  seriously 
because  these  fictions  can  be  deadly,  and  at  the  same  time  you  recognize  their 
contingency.  I  do  not  wish  to  find  myself  aligned.  In  my  experience  with  people  who 
were  involved  in  Marxist  politics,  I  saw  this  confusion  between  political  commitment 
and  religious  dogma — indoctrination.  It  had  a  religious  quality  to  it,  an  evangelical 
quality:   "This  is  it.  You  will  be  expelled  if  you  say  this.  In  this  group  you  can't  talk 
about  that.  We  don't  believe  in  surplus  value,  we  believe  in  blah  blah  blah  .    .  "  I 
have  never  been  able  to  be  directly  involved  in  any  Marxist  politics,  because  they 
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would  come  and  say,  "Feminism  is  not  an  issue,"  or,  "Feminists  can  be  dealt  with  this 
way,"  or, "Class  is  the  only  thing."  It  doesn't  meet  the  social  complexity  that  I  see  as  a 
cultural  analyst.  But  I'm  actively  involved  in  reading  my  Marx.  I  couldn't  think  what 
I  think  without  the  Gnmdrisse  or  the  Brumaire;  those  are  some  of  the  great  texts  that 
support  my  work  all  the  way  through,  but  not  Marxism. 
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SESSION  TWO:  23  MAY,  1995 
[Tape  IV,  Side  One] 

SMITH:  I  thought  I'd  start  out  by  asking  you  first  if  you  had  any  further  comments 
about  the  things  that  we  talked  about  yesterday. 

POLLOCK:  Well,  what  slightly  concerned  me  was  where  we  sort  of  ended  up:  the 
relationship  between  the  standard  models  of  being  trained  within  a  discipline,  this 
question  of  patrilines  and  genealogies,  and  the  nature  of  the  changes  to  the  discipline 
that  took  place  in  the  70s — radical  discontent  with  what  was  on  offer,  the  ways  in 
which  a  paradigm  shift  was  put  together — and  a  sense  of  exile.  I  think  the  two  things 
are  slightly  different.  Clearly  I  feel  as  if  I  shared  in  a  sense  of  radical  discontent  that 
was  producing  a  kind  of  archaeology  of  the  moment  of  the  '30s  through 
reengagement  with  the  Frankfurt  School,  or  reengagement  with  the  early  moment  of 
the  social  history  of  art,  but  feminism  and  the  feminist  genealogy  brought  up  the 
question  of  feeling  exiled  in  relation  to  those  languages,  and  I  think  this  was  very 
acute,  and  it's  out  of  that  that  something  quite  different  was  being  forged. 

So  I  was  struck  by  your  question  about  Hegel,  and  the  sense  of  what  was 
absented  from  my  philosophical  education.  There  is  a  very  rich  tradition  that  I  draw 
from  very  extensively — mostly  women  writers  and  feminist  theorists,  but  you  are  in  a 
sense  in  exile  from  patriarchal  culture;  it  does  not  provide  you  with  those  sustaining 
resources.  So  I  think  that's  one  of  the  critical  questions:    how  the  social  history  of  art 
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and  the  feminist  project  will  ever  relate  to  each  other.  What  is  the  relationship  of 
feminist  cultural  critique  to  existing  disciplines?  I  just  thought  that  that's  such  a  big 
issue  that  it  might  need  to  be  readdressed. 

SMITH:  Yes.  I  wonder  if  you  could  reconstruct,  not  necessarily  chronologically, 
your  uncovering  of  feminist  cultural  critique — the  genealogy  of  constructing  a 
matriline  for  yourself,  which  it  seems  to  me  provides  the  foundation  or  the  warrant  for 
what  you're  about  to  do. 

POLLOCK:  I'm  not  sure  that  there  is  a  line  of  descent.  I  think  it's  conjunctional,  and 
I  think  that  I'd  rather  like  to  see  myself  as  someone  who  focuses  a  particular  kind  of 
attention  on  an  area  that  I  don't  wish  to  leave  exclusively  theorized  or  studied  only  by 
art  history;  namely,  aspects  of  visual  representation  and  visual  culture,  and  what 
Kristeva  calls  "aesthetic  practices."  I  don't  even  think  that  model  exists.  Virginia 
Woolf  addresses  the  notion  that  women  writers  write  back  through  their  mothers,  and 
in  her  attempt  to  create  some  sense  of  that  genealogy,  all  she  produces  is  a  sense  of 
the  lack  and  the  failure  of  women  preceding  her  to  provide  her  with  that  model, 
because,  as  Shoshana  Felman  points  out,  Woolf  was  writing  back  through  her 
mother,  but  her  mother  was  dead — she  was  another  of  these  motherless  women.  In  a 
sense,  the  space  of  the  mother  for  her  is  a  space  of  absence,  a  space  of  death  and  loss. 
I  don't  think  you  can  simply  set  up  that  there  is  a  kind  of  patriline  and  there  is 
a  matriline  that  we  can  simply  rediscover.  I  don't  think  the  ways  in  which  we  work 
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provide  that,  so  what  I'm  doing  in  terms  of  women  artists,  and  I  think  that  it's  an 
easier  way  to  approach  it,  is  adopting  the  notion  of  a  kind  of  archaeology.    I'm  an 
archaeologist  who's  discovering  the  monuments  of  a  lost  culture.  One  has  to  decipher 
what  has  been  traced  on  these  tablets  and  these  stones  and  these  buildings  or  these  art 
works  or  in  these  books,  and  you  need  a  different  kind  of  code.  It's  not  simply  a 
matter  of  wiping  the  dust  of  ages  off,  because  you  do  need  to  decipher  the 
inscriptions  of  the  feminine  in  a  culture  which  at  no  time  has  sustained  and  supported 
it.  So  that  for  the  most  part,  what  those  women  were  actually  trying  to  produce  is  as 
unknown  to  me  as  it  was  unknown  to  them.  Virginia  Woolf  says  that  part  of  that 
deciphering  is  seeing  the  ways  in  which  women  have  had  to  speak  in  sentences  that 
are  inappropriate  to  that  on  which  they  wish  to  speak.  At  other  times  there  is  a  way 
in  which  that  excess,  that  "otherness,"  presses,  and  one  reads  for  the  resistance  in  the 
text. 

So  again  we're  talking  about  oppositional  feminism  as  opposed  to  critical 
feminism.  Oppositional  feminism  positively  celebrates  what  it  thinks  it  knows  women 
are,  asserting  that  women  are  this,  that,  and  the  other,  in  a  kind  of  perpetual 
"otherness"  to  men:  where  men  are  militaristic,  women  love  peace,  where  men  are 
aggressive,  women  are  charming.  This  is  so  palpably  untrue,  this  kind  of  abstracted 
generalization,  and  it's  such  a  clear  inverted  ideology  of  the  good  and  the  perfect, 
which  must  immediately  have  an  enemy,  a  scapegoat,  called  men.  In  that  case 
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whatever  you  can  say  women  are,  is  caught  in  the  ideological  loop  of  existing 
definitions  of  femininity,  whereas  the  point  of  studying  culture  is  the  point  at  which 
those  forms  of  practices  and  those  forms  of  human  activity  do  exceed  the  limitations 
of  what  is  culturally  or  ideologically  given,  and  index  something  that  is  resistant  to,  or 
repressed  by  the  dominant  culture. 

So  the  feminist  project  is  not  simply  to  affirm  an  alternative  history  of 
heroines,  or  history  of  great  women,  etc.  Our  mothers  to  some  extent  have  failed  us; 
they  sold  out  in  the  '30s  and  '40s — not  everybody,  but  we  got  caught  in  things  that 
required  a  renewed  engagement  with  the  feminist  project.  In  that  sense  the  question 
of  the  feminist  project  becomes  one  that  is  much  more  open  ended,  exploring  what  it 
might  be,  and,  again,  I  feel  like  a  bricoleur.  I'm  reading  the  writings  of  contemporary 
feminist  theorists,  painters,  film  makers,  novelists,  or  whatever,  with  the  same  sense 
of  reading  for  those  inscriptions.  Where  I  find  something  that  I  can  decode  and  see 
the  echoes  of  in  another  text  while  looking  at  the  specificity  of  each  woman's  thought 
and  each  woman's  practice,  then  this  is  constituting  the  possibility,  the  resources,  for 
that  intervention,  but  I  don't  think  there's  an  alternative  line. 

SMITH:  One  of  the  things  that  you've  written  about  has  been  your  involvement  with 
contemporary  women's  art — of  course  "women's  art"  is  already  a  term  that  you've 
also  written  about  as  being  problematic.  In  the  70s  in  particular,  while  you  were  in 
London,  you  were  actively  involved  with  practicing  artists.  Were  you  yourself  also 
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practicing,  or  was  this  interpretive  work  that  you  were  doing? 

POLLOCK:  At  no  point  in  the  1970s  did  I  think  of  myself  as  being  a  practicing  artist. 

During  the  time  I  was  at  the  Courtauld,  I  did  take  evening  classes  in  a  range  of 

materials,  particularly  drawing  and  pastel,  while  I  was  studying  Degas.  I  thought  I 

did  have  to  have  some  sense  of  what  it  was  to  manipulate  media  and  what  these  media 

were. 

There  are  two  things  that  I'd  like  to  say.  There  is  a  kind  of  assumption  that 
somehow  art  historians  are  adrift  because  they  are  theoretical  interpreters  of  the  visual 
arts,  they  are  not  practitioners.  There's  a  constant  institutional  conflict,  where  certain 
people  say,  "You  don't  know  what  it  is  you're  talking  about."  To  some  extent  that 
was  true  when  I  first  started  teaching.  The  first  job  I  got,  in  1972  or  73,  was  at  the 
Canterbury  School  of  Art,  and  I  was  asked  to  teach  art  history.  Now  this  was  a 
moment  in  which  British  colleges  and  British  art  education  had  changed,  and  students 
were  now  being  required  to  do  20  percent  academic  study  to  complement  their 
studio-based  work  in  order  to  get  us  out  of  a  purely  artisanal  model  of  art  education 
and  to  see  it  as  somehow  akin  to  degrees  in  the  humanities.  A  lot  of  Courtauld 
graduates  were  drafted  to  fill  these  new  posts.   So  off  I  went.  After  about  three  or 
four  weeks  I  stood  up  before  the  students  and  said  I  didn't  think  I  had  anything  that 
was  relevant  to  say  to  them.  I  had  not  been  trained  in  any  way  to  deal  with  what 
might  be  useful  to  them  in  the  history  of  art  as  practicing  students,  like,  "Look  at  the 
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diagonal  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner."  Either  you  know  it  and  see  it  because  you 
think  that  way,  or  that  is  such  a  trite  thing  to  say  compared  to  what  we  could  say 
about  these  pictures.  I  told  them  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  teach  for  two  weeks.   I  literally 
came  to  a  shocking  standstill.  Nothing  that  the  Courtauld  had  provided  me  with  was 
in  any  way  the  basis  for  a  dialogue  with  practicing  artists  in  the  form  of  art  students. 

I  went  away  and  redesigned  the  course  that  I  was  teaching  and  radically 
rethought  it,  and  that  has  been  a  continuing  line,  because,  apart  from  my  three  years 
at  Manchester  University,  I  have  always  taught  in  a  fine  art  department.   This  is  a  fine 
art  department,  and  it's  unlike  American  universities  where  you  have  studio  practice 
and  art  history;  here  it  is  conceived  as  an  integrated  whole.  Our  students  who  do  the 
fine  art  degree  do  50  percent  studio  work  and  50  percent  art  history  and  theory.  This 
is  taught  at  the  same  time  as  a  dedicated  art  history  degree,  and  a  degree  in  fine  and 
decorative  arts,  and  other  students  are  doing  art  history  and  English,  or  art  history 
and  history,  or  Italian,  or  religious  studies,  or  philosophy,  or  whatever. 

So  we  say  we  study  art  history  in  the  presence  of  practice,  and  practice  is 
undertaken  in  the  presence  of  art-historical  and  theoretical  studies.  Our  fine  art 
degree  is  our  core  degree  and  the  degree  of  which  we're  most  proud,  because  out  of  it 
come  students  who  have  a  very  sophisticated  understanding  of  what  it  is  to  practice 
fine  art  in  the  contemporary  moment.  Now  that  may  be  culled  from  studying  the 
institutional  frameworks  and  ideological  and  political  constitution  of  the  situation  in 
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which  David  worked.  There's  a  way  in  which  questioning  how  art  functions 
historically  and  institutionally,  and  what  it  is  to  engage  in  a  practice  can  be  delivered 
through  the  remote  as  much  as  the  contemporary,  so  it  doesn't  privilege  the  modernist 
aspect  of  it.  That's  a  continuing  theme,  so  I  teach  art  students  and  I  teach 
contemporary  art,  I  mean  literally  whatever  is  happening  this  year,  in  my  graduate 
courses,  the  MA.  in  feminism  and  the  visual  arts.. 

In  the  70s  I  was  not  only  interested  in  having  some  sense  of  what  practice  was 
in  order  to  enrich  and  found  my  study  of  the  actual  picture:  what  is  it  I'm  looking  at? 
how  does  it  get  produced?  why  do  people  like  smudging  paint  around?  what  does  it 
feel  like  to  draw  with  pastel  or  conte?  what  is  the  physical,  let  alone  technical 
pleasure,  let  alone  aesthetic  effect  of  all  this?  That  was  one  aspect,  but  I  then  got 
involved  with  contemporary  women  artists  through  politics.  That  initial  moment 
when  there  was  this  great  outcry  against  the  police  attempt  to  close  down  Monica 
Sjo's  show  was  part  of  a  feminist  sense  of  being  interested  in  everything  that  women 
did:  where  was  women's  culture  and  history,  as  well  as  their  rights?  So  that  was 
crucial.  But  once  we  saw  the  politics  of  it — women's  attempts  to  explore  themselves 
and  represent  themselves  were  being  literally,  legally  repressed  through  censorship, 
and  more  complexly  repressed  by  the  sense  that  the  culture  provided  no 
language — within  two  years,  in  1974,  Juliet  Mitchell  published  Psychoanalysis  and 
Feminism,  there  was  the  first  patriarchy  conference  in  London,  and  the  extraordinary 
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body  of  theoretical  conversation  that  has  given  rise  to  very  profound  elements  of 
feminist  thought  was  already  in  place. 

This  conversation  was  being  explored  not  only  through  artists  like  Mary  Kelly 
or  Laura  Mulvey,  but  someone  like  Cora  Kaplan  also  was  extremely  important  at  that 
time.   She  published  a  book  on  women  poets,  and  in  her  introduction  she  was  trying 
to  explore  the  nature  of  women's  writing  and  language.  Now  she  clearly  was  already 
beginning  to  be  involved  in  some  of  the  Lacanian  theories  and  she  wrote  a  paper  for 
the  Patriarchy  Conference  which  I  think  has  been  reprinted  in  her  book  Sea  Changes. 
But  my  immediate  contact  was  with  artists  like  Mary  Kelly,  and  I  was  being  radically 
challenged  to  understand  their  grip  on  the  possibilities  of  contemporary 
postconceptual  art  and  its  relation  to  Brechtian  strategies  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
because,  again,  nothing  from  the  Courtauld  had  taught  me  to  be  able  to  read  this. 
This  wasn't  just  women  saying,  "I'm  going  to  paint  pictures  of  my  body.  They  exploit 
my  body  and  I'm  going  to  have  a  picture  of  me,  big  and  fat,  and  I'll  say  it's  lovely," 
and  all  this  kind  of  thing;  this  is  very  sophisticated  art,  very  rooted  in  the  legacies  of 
contemporary  and  postmodernist  art. 

So  one  of  the  things  I  would  say  is  that  I  have  spent  the  last  twenty  years 
trying  to  understand  all  this.  I  came  to  it  belatedly;  I  do  not  interpret  artists.  I  am 
engaged  in  a  project  to  try  and  be  able  to  understand  what  it  is  that  they  are  delivering 
to  us  through  that  particular  set  of  languages.  I  don't  know  that  I  want  this 
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registered,  but  in  a  way  it  is  the  honest  truth:  I  am  belated  to  the  presence  of  what  is 
being  actually  articulated  through  art  and  literature;  it  requires  this  long  journey 
through  what  the  artists  have  been  reading  and  thinking  and  through  the  cultural 
resources,  and  through  other  theoretical  resources  to  be  able  to  decipher  the 
inscriptions  of  the  feminine.  I  think  it's  absolutely  crucial  that  those  of  us  who  are 
engaged  in  this  project  are  able  to  deal  with  these  issues. 

The  division  between  art  criticism  and  art  history  should  be  abolished — this 
notion  that  you  can  only  as  an  art  historian  study  what  has  been  musealized  and  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  been  deposited  as  the  canonical  center.  You  have  to  be  able  to 
make  judgments,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  "She's  the  leading  feminist  artist 
and  she's  only  second  rate."  It's  a  question  of  actually  seeing  art  as  one  of  the 
cognitive  activities,  one  of  the  bizarre  or  revealing  aspects  of  culture,  so  that  there  is 
something  there  to  be  discovered.  When  I'm  introduced  to  an  artist  and  somebody 
says  they  would  like  me  to  write  about  her,  there's  nothing  to  tell  me  what  to  do, 
there  are  no  frameworks. 

I  was  teaching  a  group  of  art  historians  last  year  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
States,  and  I  took  them  to  some  of  the  exhibitions  here,  and  they  said  that  nothing  in 
their  training  told  them  what  to  do.  They  couldn't  say,  "This  is  this-ism  or  that-ism," 
or,  "She's  obviously  been  influenced  by  Joseph  Beuys,"  or  something  like  that.  They 
said,  "We  know  that's  not  what  you  want,  so  what  do  we  ask?"  So  I  gave  them  two 
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terms.  You  ask,  What  is  the  project?  What  is  it  that  the  artist  is  engaging  with? 
What  is  the  purpose?  What's  the  problematic  that's  being  explored?  And  then  you 
ask,  What's  the  practice?  In  what  ways  is  that  project  being  realized?  Why  would 
video  do  it,  and  why  performance?  How  does  it  work  in  terms  of  an  installation,  and 
how  does  it  fit  into  this  continuing  project?  It's  the  notion  of  the  aesthetic  as  the  site 
of  the  realization  or  the  practice,  the  productive  site  for  which  a  project  can  be 
explored. 

Trite  as  it  may  seem,  this  approach  enables  you  to  then  go  back  and  ask  the 
same  kinds  of  questions  for  a  sixteenth-century  artist.  You're  not  caught  in  saying, 
"Is  Sofonisba  Anguissola  better  than  or  less  than  Caravaggio?"  Do  we  have  to 
justify  her  by  saying  she  invented  a  certain  kind  of  portraiture  before  Caravaggio  did? 
Instead  you  ask,  "What's  going  on  here?  Why  does  the  female  self  have  so  constantly 
to  be  represented?  What  is  it  that  she's  doing  with  the  royal  body?"—  which  was 
obviously  her  main  subject  since  she  was  a  court  painter.  So  you  ask  about  her 
representation  of  royalty,  the  royal  body,  and  can  that  be  a  maternal  body,  and  what 
happens  to  mother-daughter  relationships  and  husband  and  wife?  What's  the  project, 
and  then  what's  the  practice?  How  is  that  project  realized  through  these  specific 
forms?  I  think  that  studying  contemporary  art  has  massively  shaped  my  art-historical 
project. 
SMITH:  You've  mentioned  several  times  the  Brechtian  Marxism  of  the  70s.  Is  this 
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primarily  as  it  was  reflected  through  Screen  magazine,  or  were  there  other  venues  for 
discussing  and  interpreting  that  kind  of  aesthetic  approach? 

POLLOCK:  I  think  there  were  lots  of  venues.  There  have  been  particular  people  like 
Stanley  Mitchell  in  this  country  who  have  been  consistently  involved  with  that  kind  of 
committed  Marxist  engagement  with  modernism,  and  the  modernist-realist  debate 
came  up  in  philosophy  and  in  some  aesthetic  departments. 

When  I  look  back  on  the  70s,  my  strongest  impression  is  that  I  moved  out  of 
being  a  medieval  historian,  via  the  nineteenth  century,  with  a  relatively  limited  grasp 
of  art  history,  into  the  Courtauld,  finding  out  what  wasn't  happening  there,  and  then  I 
rather  blindly  swam  into  this  field  with  certain  antennae,  to  try  and  see  what  was 
happening.  But  as  I  look  at  it  now,  it  was  just  a  vast  field.  The  piece  I  wrote  in 
Vision  and  Difference  about  Screen  in  the  70s  was  partly  prompted  by  Mary  Kelly 
saying  to  me,  "You  know,  you  need  to  understand  how  important  Brecht  was  to  us." 
So  I  thought  I'd  better  find  out.  That  was  a  historical  piece  to  try  and  trace  how  I 
could  see  that  history  of  their  interest  in  Brecht  and  Screen  and  how  it  fed  into  the 
kinds  of  statements  that  I  was  encountering,  literally  as  a  kind  of  surface.   I  think 
that's  what  happens  to  a  lot  of  students;  they  meet  us  at  the  surface  level  at  which  we 
present  our  thoughts  and  how  we've  put  things  together,  and  one  of  the  things  that 
helps  them  to  engage  with  us  then,  is  not  simply  to  absorb  it  all  as  authority — this  is 
what  you  should  think — but  to  see  the  history  of  why  these  ideas  developed. 
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As  a  cultural  historian  I  am  interested  in  Screen's  engagement  in  Brecht,  but  I 
wasn't  particularly  engaged  at  that  stage;  I  was  in  exile  and  adrift,  but  I  sensed  some 
of  what  it  was,  so  that  it  was  then  a  question  of  rereading  and  tracking  that  through 
Screen  magazine  and  seeing  what  that  Screen  project  had  been  and  how  it  had 
impacted  on  the  thinking  of  certain  contemporary  feminists.  Having  written  that 
piece,  Mary  Kelly  then  said  to  me,  "Oh  it  wasn't  Brecht  I  meant  to  say,  it  was 
[Theodor]  Adorno."  [laughter]. 

SMITH:  Perhaps  we  could  move  into  the  question  of  your  involvement  with 
psychoanalytic  theory  and  semiotic  theory,  two  very  vast  bodies  of  knowledge.  I 
suppose  the  simplest  question  to  start  with  is,  have  you  done  any  formal  study  in 
psychoanalysis  in  a  psychoanalytic  institute? 

POLLOCK:  I  haven't.  I  did  at  one  stage  think  of  giving  up  art  history  and  training  as 
an  analyst.  In  the  mid-seventies  I  was  particularly  interested  and  compelled  by  it,  but 
I  didn't  have  the  right  science  A-levels  to  do  a  full-scale  Freudian  and  analytical 
training.  Since  I  knew  a  lot  of  people  who  became  analysts — there's  Juliet  Mitchell, 
and  my  colleague,  Rosie  Parker,  who  wrote  Old  Mistresses  with  me,  is  now  a  Jungian 
analyst — I  knew  that  there  were  ways  of  training  without  the  science,  but  I  got  in 
touch  with  the  Institute  of  Psychoanalysis  because  they  had  a  medical  dimension,  the 
Freudians.  I  was  forced  out  of  that,  so  no,  I've  never  studied  in  an  institute. 
SMITH:  So  your  entry  into  psychoanalytic  theory  is  primarily  through  the  literature. 
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POLLOCK:  It  came  through  film.  A  friend  of  mine  who  was  involved  in  the 
Women's  Lobby/  Worn  en's  Report  group  that  I  was  telling  you  about  yesterday  took 
me  to  an  event  organized  by  the  Society  for  Education  in  Film  and  Television,  which 
was  this  small  society  that  had  been  publishing  Screen  magazine.  Screen  had 
obviously  been  taken  over  by  a  new  editorial  board  in  the  early  70s.   Stephen  Heath, 
Ben  Brewster,  Colin  MacCabe,  Claire  Johnston  and  Laura  Mulvey — all  those  people 
who  became  involved  in  it  changed  it  and  it  became  an  instrument  for  initially 
publishing  a  lot  of  French  Marxism  and  structuralist  Marxism.   Then  it  addressed 
psychoanalysis  because  of  the  work  that  people  like  Stephen  Heath  were  doing.  They 
were  going  to  Paris  and  they  studied  with  Lacan  and  they  were  actually  engaged  in 
that  activity.  So  Screen  was  the  pathway  for  this  material  into  Britain. 

So  I  went  to  this  particular  presentation,  which  was  by  Claire  Johnston,  and 
came  away  utterly  enraged.  She'd  been  trying  to  introduce  us  to  some  of  the  bases  of 
Lacanian  analysis  as  it  was  feeding  into  new  feminist  film  theory,  and  I  was  enraged 
because  I  felt  entirely  dispossessed  by  my  encounter  with  a  system  of  explanation  that 
was  so  alien  to  me.  I  had  no  grounding  in  it  and  I  had  no  foothold  in  it,  and  so  I  felt 
stupid  and  ignorant  and  as  a  result,  deeply  angry.  I've  always  used  that  moment  as  a 
very  important  memory  of  what  it  feels  like  to  have  somebody  start  offering  you  this 
type  of  explanation  of  things.  I  don't  know,  maybe  it  was  just  as  a  challenge,  but  I 
didn't  like  being  dispossessed  and  made  to  feel  ignorant,  so  I  became  quite  interested 
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in  these  ideas.  As  I  say,  Cora  Kaplan  was  writing  about  Lacanian  theories,  and  Juliet 
Mitchell's  book  came  out  at  this  time,  so  through  the  feminist  debates  came  the  notion 
that  the  critique  of  Freud  may  be  premature;  insofar  as  it's  not  a  prescription  for  a 
patriarchal  society,  psychoanalysis  may  provide  us  with  a  very  fine  description  of  both 
how  it  functions,  what  its  psychic  investments  are,  and  how  it's  producing  individuals 
according  to  its  mold. 

I  became  very  involved  in  film,  and  the  first  thing  I  wrote  which  showed  my 
engagement  with  that  was  a  review  of  Jaws,  because  I  suddenly  realized  that  one  of 
the  only  ways  to  really  get  hold  of  what  that  film  was  about  was  to  see  it  as  a  myth 
which  was  very,  very  susceptible  to  a  psychoanalytical  reading — the  ways  in  which 
the  danger  of  the  monstrous  feminine  was  being  managed.  And  it  was  so  palpably 
phallic.  All  the  evidence  is  there;  it  constantly  leaps  out  at  you  that  this  is  a  very 
wonderfully  creative  kind  of  heuristic  device  for  drawing  out  the  mythic  elements  of 
culture.  I  think  in  that  sense  I  see  psychoanalysis  not  as  a  new  orthodoxy,  another 
truth  that  is  absolute.  I  teach  it  to  my  students  as  the  "legends  of  the  subject  "  There 
are  different  legends:  there's  the  Freudian  legend,  the  Lacanian  legend,  and  there  are 
various  feminist  legends  that  are  being  put  in  place. 

Once  you  put  Freud  together  with  Levi-Strauss,  and  you  keep  working  the 
two  forms  of  myth  analysis,  you  see  that  we  are  constructed  through  our  legends; 
these  stories  and  these  narratives  which  we  call  myths  do  form  fundamental  ways  of 
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expressing  some  of  the  dilemmas  of  subjectivity,  but  they  are  also  ways  in  which  the 
subject  then  is  constituted.  At  that  level  then  it  becomes  possible  both  to  use  this 
approach  heuristically  and  to  use  it  structurally  to  ask  about  other  kinds  of  legends.   It 
can  make  a  difference;  it's  not  that  you  simply  tell  people:   "This  is  how  you're  formed 
as  a  subject.  Sorry  mate,  there  it  is."  You're  discerning  structural  patterns  all  the 
time  for  the  conditions  of  subjectivity,  and  then  at  the  level  of  the  narratives  or  the 
myths — and  this  is  where  art  comes  in — they  are  to  be  shifted  or  to  be  challenged. 

I  think  it's  very  crucial  to  register  that  my  interest  in  psychoanalysis  derived 
from  the  activity  of  being  a  film  goer  and  finding  that  the  things  people  were  daring  to 
say  about  film  and  the  ways  in  which  they  were  looking  at  culture  and  its  investments 
in  the  manufacture  of  both  the  individual  and  the  social  seemed  to  be  far  in  advance  of 
what  art  history  was  addressing,  even  in  its  radical  social  engagements.  I  then  went 
on  as  I  said,  to  the  Edinburgh  Film  Festival  to  the  psychoanalysis  and  film  event, 
which  I  think  was  76,  or  77,  and  engaged  in  a  five-day  set  of  seminars,  debate,  and 
argument. 

I  realized  that  some  of  what  psychoanalysis  was  formally  saying  was  what 
feminists  had  informally  been  trying  to  suggest  about  how  the  personal  is  political, 
and  the  significance  of  those  territories  of  emotion  or  sexuality  and  identity.  Those 
were  the  primary  objects  of  new  feminism,  and  here  was  psychoanalysis,  in  one  sense, 
these  great  authoritarian  men  telling  us  about  these  things.  But  you  could  then  say, 
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"No,  no,  no.  Let's  discern  the  difference  between  theoretical  hypotheses  and  the 
ideological  closure."  So  you  applied  to  psychoanalysis  other  materials  from  discourse 
analysis  and  from  semiotics,  and  you  could  say,  "This  is  a  discourse.  There  will  be 
levels  of  closure,  but  then  in  certain  ways  the  theorization  will  exceed  its  own 
ideological  closures,  and  that  can  be  useful." 

That  brings  me  back  to  semiotics.  I  wrote  a  piece  called  "Generations  and 
Geographies:  The  Politics  of  Theory  and  the  Histories  of  Art,"  in  the  magazine 
Genders  [Fall  1993,  no.  17,  97-120],  which  addressed  the  tendency  to  represent 
British  feminist  art  historians  as  being  interested  in  theory,  using  semiotics  and 
psychoanalysis.  I  point  out  in  that  article  that  it's  dangerous  if  there's  no  explanation 
given  for  why  certain  theoretical  projects  or  resources  came  to  be  seen  as  significant 
and  useful,  because  they  are  determined  ultimately  by  the  nature  of  the  project,  not  by 
the  nature  of  their  own  theoretical  valences.  Why  do  we  need  structuralism? — and  I 
put  semiotics  back  into  structuralism  in  a  certain  sense.  Why  do  we  need  something 
which  asks  at  what  level  are  we  constituted? — which  would  be  the  argument  with 
agency  and  humanism.  Why  has  structuralism  itself  become  subject  to  its  own 
internal  critique  by  those  who  call  themselves  poststructuralists,  who  remain 
committed  to  the  sense  that  language  structures  us,  or  that  we  are  socially  structured 
through  discourse,  but  that  we  can't  allow  that  to  be  a  kind  of  Stalinist  formalist 
authoritarian  position  of  "no  hope."  The  critique  of  structuralism  does  not  erase  the 
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structuralist  insights,  it  simply  modifies  them  in  directions  to  do  with  a  different  kind 
of  relationship  between  the  structuring  impulse  and  the  destructuring  or  destabilizing 
excess. 

In  that  sense  then  the  question  arises,  Where  is  the  subject?  What  status  does 
the  subject  have?  Can  you  have  a  subject  outside  of  language,  and  if  you  have  a 
subject  inside  of  language  how  do  you  avoid  that  closure?  So  you  must  have  a  split 
subject,  but  if  it's  a  split  subject,  it's  also  a  sexed  subject,  and  if  that's  sexed  and 
language  is  sexed,  does  that  mean  that  structuralist  thought  is  fundamentally  an 
instrument  of  a  patriarchal  universe,  and  that  therefore  the  very  concept  of  the  binary 
is  going  to  be  overthrown?  How  can  you  put  into  play  an  analysis  which  is  trying  to 
give  you  a  structural  account  of  the  production  of  sexual  difference — and  in  doing  so 
suggesting  that  there  is  a  limitation  or  that  there  is  the  possibility  of  human 
subjectivity — in  order  to  displace  the  very  theoretical  basis  on  which  it  operates, 
which  is  that  there's  a  structure  ...  to  displace  that  binarism  that  contains  us  in  this 
anthropomorphic  concept  of  gender? 

So  I  got  interested  in  semiotics  and  psychoanalysis  because  they  are  logically 
related  to  the  nature  of  the  problems  that  we  face  in  trying  to  think  through  the 
dilemmas  that  feminism  poses  to  us,  by  politicizing  the  question  of  sex  or  gender. 
SMITH:  These  legends  are  not  infinite,  but  there's  a  panoply  of  them.  Your 
colleague  Rozsika  Parker  became  a  Jungian,  but  I  haven't  seen  any  echoes  of  Jungian 
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thought  in  your  work.  The  shark  in  Jaws  would  have  had  a  different  reading;  perhaps 
not  antagonistic  to  the  one  that  you  were  giving  but  one  that  would  impose  an 
element  of  the  divine,  or  make  the  divine  more  on  the  surface;  the  mandala  perhaps 
might  be  more  foregrounded.  Is  this  sorting  out  of  priorities  and  preferences  an 
aesthetic  choice,  or  is  there  a  pragmatic  element  to  it,  some  kind  of  logical  imperative 
driving  each  of  you?  Well,  I  know  you  can't  speak  for  others. 

POLLOCK:  I  can't  speak  for  her,  but  Rosie  reads  very  broadly  in  many  areas  that  are 
not  marked  as  Jungian,  that  would  be  more  in  a  post-Lacanian  school. 

Some  of  my  students  bring  up  the  question  of  why  we  talk  about  Freud  and 
not  the  Jungian  tradition,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  theoretical  divide  of 
considerable  significance  there.  In  the  Jungian  tradition  there  is  a  return  to  fixed 
relationships  of  meanings  to  their  signs;  you  have  a  lexicon,  whereas  Freud  has  been 
read  through  the  prism  of  Lacanian  theories  and  semiotics  in  ways  that  are  more  in 
keeping  with  structuralism:  structures  are  perpetually  innovative;  they  are  productive, 
not  reductive  in  that  sense.  You  can  think  about  the  conditions  for  the  necessity  of 
binarism  and  therefore  how  difference  comes  to  be  constituted  through  the 
representation  of  sexual  difference,  and  you  can  then  think  beyond  that  into  a  much 
more  precarious  and  provisional  formulation. 

SMITH:  What  about  the  Gestalt  critiques  of  Freudian  psychoanalysis? 
POLLOCK:  Who  are  you  thinking  of? 
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SMITH:  Well,  perhaps  I'm  really  thinking  of  Fritz  Perls  and  Paul  Goodman,  actually, 
but  I'm  going  back  to  the  '40s  and  '50s  and  the  critique  of  Freudian  thought  as 
ignoring  the  patterning,  that  these  legends  as  we  call  them  come  from  the  cognitive 
capacity  to  force  patterns  onto  fragmentary  materials. 

POLLOCK:  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  Freudian  project  of  the  study  of  human 
activity  is  still  incomplete,  and  there  are  vast  numbers  of  dimensions  that  could 
certainly  be  operative.  Inevitably,  wherever  you  choose  to  work  is  selective,  and  in 
one  sense,  as  a  Freudian,  I'd  have  to  say  that  probably  it  falls  outside  my  interest  at 
this  point.  What  determines  and  dictates  what  I  take  up  and  what  I  then  find 
intellectually  compelling  is  to  do  with  desire.  What  is  it  that  I  desire  to  know?  What 
story  am  I  searching  for?  This  is  the  topic  of  my  latest  book,  Differencing  the 
Canon:  Feminism,  Desire  and  the  Writing  of  Art's  Histories.   So  I'm  not  familiar 
with  those  other  critiques,  and  I'm  not  particularly  at  this  stage  interested  in  that 
problematic,  but  I  don't  wish  in  any  way  to  suggest  that  by  being  absorbed  at  this 
point  in  those  parts  of  the  Freudian  and  Lacanian  and  post-Lacanian  legends  that 
seem  to  me  to  furnish  ways  of  accessing  things  that  I'm  excluding  another  practice.   I 
do  get  personally  nervous  when  people  are  out  to  get  Freud.  I  take  Irigaray's  notion 
that  so  many  models  that  we  have  of  intellectual  development  are  concerned  with 
Oedipal  rivalry  and  competitiveness.  I  was  trained  to  do  this  at  Oxford,  and  with 
many  of  my  male  students  particularly,  after  giving  them  an  article  to  read,  they  come 
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in  and  say,  "Well,  I  didn't  like  that.  On  page  222  there's  a  paragraph  I  don't  like." 
[Tape  IV,  Side  Two] 

POLLOCK:  I'd  rather  approach  texts  productively  and  ask,  What  is  there  to  admire 
in  this?  What  is  on  offer  here?  Irigaray  talks  about  a  culture  of  admiration,  and  I  try 
to  practice  that,  so  I  use  the  materials  that  are  useful  to  me.  I  hope  people  constantly 
put  me  in  touch  with  things  that  will  make  me  check  what  I  spontaneously  find 
compelling;  that's  what  you  have  to  do  as  an  intellectual,  to  be  sure  that  you're  not 
being  completely  taken  in.  But  beyond  that  I  think  at  this  point  I  don't  respond  well 
to  people  who  say  they're  out  to  get  Freud,  because  that  immediately  makes  me  think, 
"What  is  it  that  is  causing  that  reaction?"  There  are  other  territories  in  which  the 
human  mind  works  which  clearly  are  profoundly  relevant  to  art,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  different  prisms  through  which  you  can  see  it.  What  I  do  is 
overdetermined  by  my  interest  in  what  will  throw  light  on  the  questions  of  sexual 
difference  and  radical  change. 

SMITH:  Yesterday  you  made  a  comment  that  you  thought  there  was  something 
problematic  about  the  ways  in  which  interest  has  shifted  from  ideology  to  subjectivity 
and  desire.  Of  course  much  of  your  project  involves  that  shift,  and  it  sounds  like 
that's  something  that  you  are  engaged  in  an  internal  debate  over 
POLLOCK:  Well,  we  present  our  students  in  cultural  studies  with  three  different 
paradigms  for  the  study  of  culture.  One  is  focused  on  the  question  of  the  commodity 
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and  the  whole  engagement  with  production,  whether  it's  the  production  of  goods  or 
the  production  of  society  or  the  production  of  subjects  for  that  society  through 
concepts  of  class — the  concept  of  the  commodity  is  where  Marx  finally  distilled  how 
to  analyze  the  nature  of  capitalist  society.    So,  one,  we  do  commodity;  two,  we  do 
language;  and  three  we  do  the  subject.  If  you  ask  what  fundamentally  informs 
Marxist  cultural  studies  it  would  be  questions  of  ideology.   If  you  asked  what  you 
could  identify  historically  as  one  of  the  problematics  to  do  with  feminist  cultural 
studies  it  would  be  pleasure,  and  you  can  derive  that  from  Laura  Mulvey's  1975  essay, 
"Visual  Pleasure  and  Narrative  Cinema"  [Screen  16(3),  Autumn  1975].  Why  are  we 
investing  ourselves  in  these  structures  and  how  do  they  lure  us?  How  do  they  trap  us, 
and  how  is  meaning  processed  in  on  the  back  of  pleasure?  Are  there  transgressive 
pleasures  and  other  types  of  pleasures? 

But  even  if  you  look  at  Laura  Mulvey,  and  I  hope  if  you  look  at  my  work, 
you'll  see  that  we  never  simply  say  this  is  a  substitute  for  the  questions  of  class 
analysis  or  the  role  of  the  commodity.  There  isn't  a  way  out  from  those  questions. 
When  I  was  talking  about  the  major  focus  being  on  ideology,  I  would  say  now  that 
ideology  was  a  weak  term  in  the  legacy  of  Marx's  original  writings  and  as  it  became 
formed  through  the  Marxist  legacies  of  the  '30s  it  then  became  a  very  strong  term. 
Through  the  intervention  of  Althusser  we  were  alerted  to  the  massive  significance  of 
the  domain  of  the  sign  and  the  subject  in  late  capitalist,  and  in  a  sense  late  communist, 
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societies.  Somehow  you  were  going  to  have  to  theorize  them,  and  that  has  been 
overtaken  by  the  necessity  to  turn  somewhere  else  for  theories  of  those  elements  like 
the  sign  and  the  subject  that  are  not  given  in  Marxism.  You  have  theoretically  to 
move  into  other  territories  to  resource  yourself  for  ways  of  understanding  this 
domain.  It  does  not  mean  that  you  then  say,  "Oh  well.  Marxism  is  now  redundant" — 
that  suddenly  we  don't  have  industrial  societies  and  suddenly  we  don't  have  class 
structures. 

So  my  project  has  attempted  to  remain  true  to  the  conviction  that  the 
inequities  of  social  power  and  economic  power  remain  absolutely  fundamental  and 
they  constitute  one  of  the  major  parameters  within  which  we  must  think  through  this 
problematic.  But  the  term  "ideology"  has  now  become  a  chaotic  conception,  one  that 
contains  in  too  broad  and  too  crude  a  form  that  which  we  need  to  break  down  into 
these  smaller  and  more  diverse  elements,  in  order  to  produce  a  different  concept  of 
the  totality.    I'm  still  thinking  as  a  Grutidrisse-readrng  Marxist  in  relation  to  that 
problematic. 

We've  now  broken  down  the  ideological  domain  that  Althusser's  very  crude 
model  gave  us  into  a  whole  different  set  of  theories  of  the  sign,  which  takes  us  to 
[Jean]  Baudrillard's  and  Derrida's  deconstruction  of  language,  or  the  different  domains 
of  psychoanalysis.   So  we're  now  confronted  with  a  field  of  enormous  complexity 
from  that  starting  point.  I  note  that  as  a  historical  shift,  and  that's  the  explanation  I 
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suppose  that  I  give  to  myself,  which  allows  me  to  remain  connected  to  its 
problematic,  even  though  that  no  longer  functions  as  the  term  through  which  to  argue 
it. 

SMITH:  In  terms  of  semiotic  theory,  to  what  degree  have  you  been  involved  in 
reading  and  discussion  of  [Ferdinand  de]  Saussure,  [Roman]  Jakobson,  [Jan] 
Mukafovsky  or  [Charles]  Peirce,  the  sort  of  founding  figures? 
POLLOCK:  I've  read  them.  But,  again,  one  of  the  things  that  I  think  is  the  dilemma 
of  the  contemporary  person  engaged  in  studies  of  the  visual  arts  is  that  one  is  almost 
overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  other  disciplines  that  one  is  going  to  have  to  deal  with 
in  order  to  be  able  to  say  anything  at  least  reasonably  competently.   So  I  have  to  be 
very  careful  nowadays  in  how  I  present  myself  to  the  world  for  fear  that  I  will  inspire 
the  labor  historians  and  the  social  historians  and  the  semioticians  and  the 
psychoanalytical  theorists  and  all  the  rest  of  them  to  come  at  me  from  their  special 
isms,  because  I  can't  compete.  My  primary  object  is  to  be  able  to  talk  about 
paintings  here,  you  know.  I  want  to  say  something  about  pictures.  Fred  and  I  have 
just  written  the  introduction  to  the  collection  where  we  tried  to  put  that  down:  we 
just  are  interested  in  puzzling  out  pictures. 

In  a  way,  the  art  historian  has  said,  "I'm  going  to  go  and  do  that,  and  I'll  do  it 
my  own  way.  All  these  other  things  are  outside — they're  sociology  ,  or  they're 
linguistics.  Why  are  you  bringing  them  in?  You're  traversing  boundaries  of  the 
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disciplines  and  what  you're  doing  isn't  art  history."  There  is  a  danger  of  becoming  a 
New  Accents  person,  with  this  version  of  semiotics  which  is  just  the  one  that  has  been 
allowed  into  this  particular  territory,  as  opposed  to  reading  broadly  enough  to  have  a 
sense  that  it  itself  is  a  complicated  field. 

I  find  the  work  of  Mieke  Bal  extremely  interesting  because  she  is  bringing  an 
immense  competence  as  a  semiotician,  narratologist,  and  biblical  scholar,  to  bear  on 
Rembrandt.  The  art-historical  community  will  say,  "She  can't  be  taken  seriously. 
She's  not  an  art  historian,  she  doesn't  know  her  Rembrandt,  how  dare  she  do  that?" 
Whereas  from  my  point  of  view  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  artists  and  art 
historians  working  on  the  feminist  project,  her  book  Reading  Rembrandt  (1992)  is 
incredibly  refreshing,  and  I  wish  more  people  with  those  skills  would  come  into  our 
field  of  enquiry.  But,  equally,  my  profound  skills  in  relation  to  dealing  with  art 
history  then  are  matched  up  against  a  competence  in  those  areas,  but  there's  no  way 
that  I  can  stop  long  enough  on  semiotics  to  become  a  semiotician. 

In  the  paper  that  you  mentioned,  on  the  archive  of  the  [Arthur  Joseph]  Munby 
photographs  of  the  miners,  one  of  the  things  that  I'm  afraid  of  is  that  the  industrial 
historians  and  the  mining  historians  will  come  at  me  with  the  histories  of  the  labor 
movement  and  the  mining  unions.  I  have  to  be  reasonably  competent;  I  have  to  know 
those  literatures  to  have  a  sense  of  it  all,  but  my  fundamental  problem  is  to  sort  out 
those  photographic  images,  which  none  of  the  historians  do.  They  may  use  these 
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images  to  illustrate  their  books,  but  the  primary  question  is,  how  does  the  visual 
image  function?  Now  does  that  end  up  with  one  being  a  kind  of  dilettante  in  this  and 
that  and  the  other  thing?  For  a  period  of  time  I  had  to  become  a  kind  of  semiotician. 
But,  in  answer  to  your  question,  yes,  I  have  engaged  with  those  writers,  and 
Teresa  de  Lauretis  is  also  a  very  important  figure.  So  I  try  to  introduce  my  students 
to  feminism  and  semiotics,  and  feminism  and  structuralism.  We  go  through  this  in 
various  ways.  I  just  have  to  tell  them  that  these  are  the  texts  they  have  to  read 
independently  to  come  to  the  texts  that  I  want  them  to  read.  If  that  interests  them 
then  I  can  give  them  a  supplementary  bibliography  which  will  take  them  in  depth 
down  that  road — up  to  a  reasonable  depth;  beyond  that  I  will  send  them  to  somebody 
in  the  English  department  who  is  a  specialist. 

SMITH:  What  about  the  recovery  of  the  second  generation  of  women 
psychoanalysts:  [Melanie]  Klein,  [Karen]  Horney,  and  [Joan]  Riviere?  Has  that  been 
essential  to  your  project? 

POLLOCK:  Certainly,  because  there's  a  way  in  which  psychoanalysis  is  always 
massively  misrepresented  as  being  the  genealogy  of  Freud  and  his  followers,  and 
there's  Lacan  and  his  followers,  so  when  my  students  ask,  "Why  are  we  studying  these 
men?"  I  say  that  that  is  a  historical  misrepresentation  of  the  psychoanalytical  project. 
In  the  presentation  of  this  material  to  the  students  here,  we  invite  an  Anna  Freudian  to 
come  and  talk,  and  we  have  various  Kleinians  who  come — a  range  of  people,  to  make 
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sure  that  they  have  a  sense  that  "psychoanalysis"  is  a  very  diverse  community  of 
thinking  and  that  there  are  all  these  major  female  writers  and  theorists  who  are  part  of 
it.   I  think  the  publication  of  the  book  Freud's  Women,  by  Lisa  Appignanesi  and  John 
Forester,  has  had  an  amazing  input  in  drawing  attention  to  the  role  of  women 
practically  and  theoretically  in  psychoanalysis.  Nowadays  feminism  has  made 
psychoanalysis  its  own;  it's  not  just  messing  about  with  Lacan.  There  are  major 
women  writers  who  have  been  rewriting  and  rewriting  these  legends.  So  both  that 
recovery  of  "the  mothers  of  psychoanalysis"  (Janet  Sayers)  and  the  present  creativity 
are  crucially  important. 

I'm  also  interested  in  figures  like  Klein  and  [Helene]  Deutsche  historically  to 
the  extent  that  they  represent  modernist  women.  Why  was  one  of  the  responses  to 
modernity  and  to  modernism  in  the  twentieth  century  so  marked  in  the  sense  of 
women's  engagement  with  psychoanalysis?  Why  did  they  become  analysts?  So  I'm 
interested  in  them  from  a  cultural  historian's  point  of  view,  and  Joan  Riviere's  text, 
particularly  "Womanliness  as  Masquerade,"  which  has  become  so  much  part  of  the 
contemporary  feminist  discourse  through  the  prism  of  Lacan' s  rereading  of  her,  and 
Stephen  Heath's  prism,  is  a  major  historical  document.  I'm  trying  to  put  Riviere  back 
into  a  context  that  she's  a  contemporary  of  Virginia  Woolf;  she  belongs  in  that  history 
of  modernist  women  intellectuals. 

So  I  have  two  axes:  one  is  the  theoretical  genealogy,  which  means  that  the 
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field  of  psychoanalysis  theoretically  is  as  much  constituted  by  female  voices  as  by 
male  voices,  but  then  I  put  these  women  back  into  a  historical  framework  which 
allows  them  to  be  seen  as  both  symptoms  of  the  conflicts  of  women  and  modernity, 
and  reflexively  as  analysts  of  those  dilemmas.   I  think  that  Riviere's  is  a  crucial  historic 
text  of  the  complexity  of  being  a  woman  intellectual  and  that's  been  lost  in  the  desire 
to  interpret  her  text  as  lending  support  to  a  postmodern  concept  of  masquerade  and 
the  play  of  identity.  I  don't  think  she  was  into  that  at  all. 

It's  quite  important  to  keep  a  historical  perspective  When  you  ask  how  did  I 
get  into  art  history,  as  I  said,  originally  I  wanted  to  do  the  history  of  science  as  my 
special  option  at  Oxford,  and  I  remain  committed  to  the  framework  of  intellectual 
history,  trying  to  root  the  development  of  intellectual  trends  in  their  historical  moment 
and  not  letting  these  things  become  free  floating  theories  in  the  kind  of  postmodern 
supermarket. 

SMITH:  How  have  you  handled  questions  of  falsifiability — you  know,  [Karl] 
Popper's  classic  critique  of  both  Freud  and  Marx,  that  there's  no  way  of  falsifying 
their  theories,  therefore  they  have  no  foundation?  Have  you  concerned  yourself  with 
that  issue? 

POLLOCK:  I  think  in  the  1970s  everybody  seemed  to  become  very  concerned  about 
that  question,  and  indeed  in  relation  to  Freud.  I  remember  we  had  a  seminar  here 
when  Tim  Clark  was  still  here — our  famous  ideology  seminar — and  in  the  course  of 
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that  people  were  much  exercised  by  this  question  of  scientific  claims.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  has  been  so  radically  displaced  by  poststructuralist  thought.   The  model  of 
science  as  the  model  for  knowledge  has  been  changed  by  the  sense  in  which  you 
know  you  are  condemned  forever  to  being  just  a  part  of  a  game  of  discourses,  and  yet 
there  are  ways  of  being  ethically  accountable  and  ways  in  which  you  can  consensually 
judge  and  test  your  theories.  But  I  don't  think  that  the  Popperian  notion  of  it  being 
dismissable  on  the  grounds  of  the  lack  of  falsifiability  seems  to  me  particularly  cogent. 
SMITH:  Was  Thomas  Kuhn's  work  important? 

POLLOCK:  Yes,  we  all  got  frightfully  excited  about  that.  It  came  to  me  through 
two  sites:  partly  because  sociologists  seemed  to  get  very  interested  in  it,  and  then  I 
think  it  came  through  art  language.  Terry  Atkinson,  who  is  one  of  the  artists  who 
teaches  here,  was  part  of  the  group  Art  Language.  He  was  brought  in  by  Tim  Clark. 
For  many  years  we  had  Charles  Harrison,  Michael  Baldwin,  and  Mel  Ramsden 
teaching  here.  When  our  collaboration  ceased,  my  colleague  Fred  Orton  went  and 
collaborated  with  Charles  Harrison  in  writing  a  provisional  history  of  Art  Language. 
So  there's  a  whole  different  set  of  intellectual  resources  that  come  out  of  their  critique 
of  moral  philosophy  and  British  language  philosophy,  drawing  in  people  like  Kuhn;  I 
think  that's  where  the  Kuhnian  notion  of  the  paradigm  revolution  came  in. 

But  then  immediately,  once  I  got  involved  in  that,  through  both  my  husband's 
work  on  philosophy  of  science  and  through  what  Fred  was  doing,  I  realized  that 
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Linda  Nochlin  had  already  put  the  idea  of  paradigm  shift  into  feminist  art  history  in 
her  1971  piece  "Why  Have  There  Been  No  Great  Woman  Artists?"  That  phrase  still 
comes  up  and  is  a  useful  way  for  us  to  think  through  what  happened.  Fred  and  I  used 
it  very  extensively  in  terms  of  trying  to  explain  to  the  likes  of  Hilton  Kramer  what  it 
was  that  we  were  engaged  in,  which  was  not  the  destruction  of  civilization  as  he  knew 
it;  there  was  a  point  at  which  modernism  ceased  to  be  able  to  account  for  the  culture 
that  he  was  attempting  to  curate.  This  "paradigm  shift"  allowed  us  to  stop  seeing 
culture  as  fashion  or  as  reaction.  It  was  a  way  of  theorizing  it — very  crucial. 
SMITH:  I'd  like  to  run  through  some  of  your  key  texts,  some  of  which  we've  already 
talked  about,  to  get  a  sense  of  the  logic  or  the  accident  of  how  specific  projects 
developed.  Of  course  you  began  with  your  Van  Gogh  dissertation.  Could  you  run 
through  again  why  you  decided  to  write  your  dissertation  on  Van  Gogh,  rather  than 
say,  Mary  Cassatt,  or  Berthe  Morisot? 

POLLOCK:  When  I  was  making  my  choices  for  my  MA.  dissertation  the  concept  of 
feminist  art  history  didn't  exist,  and  the  possibility  of  doing  it  academically  didn't  exist 
at  all;  it  never  entered  my  head  at  that  stage.  I  was  still  very  much  framed  by  the 
Courtauld's  norms,  to  the  extent  of  thinking  that  you  achieve  a  certain  kind  of 
respectability  in  the  art  history  community  in  direct  ratio  to  the  status  of  the  aartist 
whom  you  study.  So  you  are  a  serious  art  historian  if  you  study  Raphael.  That  was 
one  aspect  of  it  I  suspect;  the  other  aspect  was  simply  that  I  was  just  so  struck  by  the 
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utter,  utter  poverty  of  the  literature  on  Van  Gogh.  The  same  story,  uncritically 
rehearsed.  There  was  a  way  in  which  the  repetitiousness,  the  neurotic  closed  circuit 
loop  quality  of  the  Van  Gogh  story  was  in  some  way  indicative  of  the  investment  in 
that  story,  and  there  was  a  reason  why  Van  Gogh,  unlike  everybody  else,  had  not 
been  subjected  to  systematic  scholarly  art-historical  examination. 

At  the  Courtauld,  somebody  a  year  or  two  before  had  written  a  thesis  on  the 
Auvers  period,  a  man  called  David  Outhwaite.  He  had  simply  decided  to  track  the 
paintings  day  by  day,  letter  by  letter,  finding  out  the  simple  things:  how  far  Auvers  is 
from  Paris,  what  the  trains  were,  how  long  Van  Gogh  was  there;  and  he  visited  the 
place.  He  just  did  the  most  basic,  footslogging  research,  and  obviously  he  discovered 
the  crucial  thing,  which  is  that  Crows  Over  the  Wheat  Fields  was  not  the  last  painting 
Van  Gogh  produced.  Why  did  every  book  on  Van  Gogh  end  with  this  painting?  So  I 
was  already  interested  in  the  nature  of  the  consistency  of  the  story  and  the  possibility 
of  doing  a  different  kind  of  research. 

In  terms  of  my  Ph.D.  I  would  say  that  the  first  concept  of  it  was  caught  within 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  socialist,  humanist  project,  because  the  other  side  of  it  was  that  I 
thought  that  Van  Gogh  probably  wasn't  mad;  he  was  just  a  very  nice  guy  who  really 
was  sympathetic  with  the  workers.  Initially,  I  was  influenced  by  the  course  I  had 
done  on  romanticism,  and  I  was  involved  in  the  question  of  landscape  and  nature,  and 
I  sensed  there  was  a  topic  in  Van  Gogh's  work  there.  But  when  I  look  back  on  it,  in 
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the  early  70s  it  was  utterly  untheorized:  there  was  nothing  to  help  me  to  frame  my 
discontent.  I  simply  knew  that  certain  things  hadn't  been  said,  and  maybe  I  could 
research  them.  The  first  drafts  were  just  romantic  bullshit.  I  identified  entirely  with 
Van  Gogh  and  transformed  him  into  the  figure  I  wanted  him  to  be,  so  I  was  a  kind  of 
John  Bergerite:  "This  was  a  man  who  cared  about  the  people." 

In  1978  I  was  commissioned  to  write  a  book  on  Van  Gogh  for  Phaidon,  and  I 
came  to  Fred,  because  I'm  always  anxious  not  to  tread  on  other  people's  toes,  and  I 
said,  "I  have  received  the  commission,  but  you're  the  one  who  got  me  into  Van  Gogh, 
and  you've  also  done  50  percent  of  a  Ph.D.  on  Van  Gogh.  Do  you  want  to  coauthor 
this  with  me?"  This  was  our  first  collaboration.  So  we  sat  down  and  wrote  this  book 
before  I  had  really  seriously  written  my  Ph.D.,  and  for  many  people  it  was  one  of  the 
most  radical  books  that  they  ever  read,  because  it  started  off  by  saying,  "Van  Gogh 
suffered  from  psycho-motorepilepsy  which  produced  six  fits  in  a  period  of  two  and  a 
half  years.  It  has  absolutely  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  his  work."  Full  stop.  End 
of  the  interest.  We  go  on  to  say,  "Now,  what  is  important  is  that  he's  an  artist 
engaging  with  the  impact  of  the  industrial  revolution,  which  is  getting  mediated 
through  a  whole  series  of  literatures."  There  was  no  theory  about  it;  we  just  sensed 
that  we  had  to  break  that  mold,  we  had  to  break  the  mold  of  the  letters  explaining 
everything. 

We  wanted  to  call  it  A  Van  Gogh  Primer,  which  was  indebted  to  [Michael] 
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Baxandall,  who  was  crucial  for  us  at  that  time,  and  in  honor  of  his  book  Painting  and 
Experience  in  Fifteenth-Century  Italy:  A  Primer  in  the  Social  History  of  Pictorial 
Style.  We  basically  strung  out  a  series  of  images,  and  we  wrote  a  text  that  was  not  a 
story  of  Van  Gogh's  life  but  a  story  shaped  round  the  actual  work,  including  letter 
references  only  insofar  as  we  could  put  them  under  a  series  of  pictures  that  would 
create  a  complex  interplay  of  word  and  images  rather  than  saying,  "This  is  the  truth  of 
the  painting  because  the  artist  said  it."  It  was  very  much  a  pre-social  history  book 
that  we  wrote  together,  and  reading  those  images  combined  the  best  of  our  joint 
inheritances. 

There  were  certain  bits  in  the  book  that  were  already  developing  in  my  mind 
as  ways  of  dealing  with  the  thesis,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  until  I  had  been  at 
Leeds  for  two  years,  and  seriously  engaged  with  the  social  history  of  art  project  as  we 
were  developing  it  here  that  I  reconceived  my  thesis  and  wrote  it  as  Van  Gogh  and 
Dutch  Art:  A  Study  of  Van  Gogh's  Notion  of  the  Modern.  Now  that's  the  crucial 
shift,  because  in  terms  of  my  Courtauld  legacy  the  concept  of  modernism  was 
invisible.  There  was  a  history  of  modern  art,  but  the  concept  of  modernism  was 
entirely  invisible.  It  had  become  visible  to  me  partly  because  I  did  a  job  of  trying  to 
abstract  Studio  International,  and  I  discovered  there  was  a  discourse  about  modern 
art  to  which  I  had  no  access.  When  Fred  Orton  and  I  got  to  Leeds,  particularly 
through  our  work  in  the  studio,  we  understood  what  Tim  Clark  meant  when  he  said 
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that  modernism  was  over.  We  were  talking  about  it,  and  you  can  only  talk  about  it 
once  it  ceases  to  be  literally  your  landscape  that  you  can't  see  the  edges  of.  So, 
without  having  the  phrase  "postmodernism"  we  were  already  in  a  sense  seeing 
modernism  as  having  come  to  an  awkward,  incomplete,  and  rather  messy  end,  some- 
time between  the  '50s  and  the  early  70s;  it  was  no  longer  the  cogent  organizer  of  our 
practice,  which  is  why  we  were  interested  in  the  Art  Language  critique  of  it. 
Along  with  those  discussions  and  debates  with  artists  who  were  talking  about  the 
modernism  that  they  were  no  longer  absolutely  engaged  with,  Tim  Clark  also  gave  his 
inaugural  lecture  here  about  the  beginnings  of  modernism  in  terms  of  what  he  was 
working  on,  the  1860s  and  1870s. 

So  it  suddenly  struck  me  that  there  was  a  discourse  on  the  modern  in  Van 
Gogh;  he's  plumb  in  one  of  the  most  contradictory  moments  in  the  1880s.  That's 
where  I  sited  my  Ph.D.,  to  try  and  draw  on  the  perspective  of  contemporary  discourse 
on  the  end  of  modernism  with  the  historical  research  that  Tim  Clark  was  doing  about 
its  rather  shaky  beginnings  in  the  1870s.  Even  by  the  1880s  the  project  of  the  1870s 
was  not  sustainable;  there  was  a  crisis.  Now  people  call  it  the  crisis  in  impressionism. 
I  was  going  to  rename  it  some  kind  of  crisis  in  the  legitimacy  of  this  emergent 
modernism,  and  then  ask  the  question  by  looking  at  Van  Gogh's  work  not  as  a 
development  from  his  apprenticeship  in  the  dark  chthonic  world  of  Dutch  realism 
before  he  met  the  radical  avant  garde  in  Paris,  discovered  color,  achieved  the 
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greatness  of  Aries,  and  then  declined  into  premature  death.  This  is  ten  years,  and  it's 
been  told  as  if  it's  the  whole  of  a  human  life. 

My  argument  was  that  this  was  a  discontinuous  practice,  a  practice  shaped  by 
a  series  of  attempted  engagements  with  a  number  of  things  that  were  on  offer  in 
different  sites  at  this  moment  of  the  70s  and  '80s,  all  of  which  were  fundamental 
disasters.  This  artist  is  a  failure.  Neither  the  artist  himself  nor  the  project  he  takes  up 
can  achieve  what  they  set  out  to  achieve,  so  you  have  a  history  of  Van  Gogh  as  a 
history  of  discontinuous  strategies  which  in  different  ways  attempt  to  engage  with 
various  concepts  of  the  modern.  He  encounters  the  French  when  they  don't  know 
what  they're  doing.  The  last  impressionist  exhibition  was  in  1886.  Gauguin's 
beginning  to  try  Martinique  and  he's  going  to  think  about  Brittany  and  eventually 
Tahiti.  The  city  is  no  longer  to  be  the  definitive  site  of  modernity;  there  is  a 
dissolution  of  the  urban  center  of  modernity  and  a  kind  of  chaotic  attempt  to  resite 
modernism  in  various  ways. 

Van  Gogh  produces  a  completely  bizarre  theory  based  on  his  reading  of 
nineteenth-century  critics  and  art  historians  who  were  in  the  process  of  reintroducing 
Dutch  seventeenth-century  art  into  some  kind  of  art  history  and  critical  polemic. 
Theophile  Thore  posed  the  notion  that  in  opposition  to  the  symbolic  Catholic  art  of 
the  Renaissance  and  its  academic  legacy,  the  seventeenth-century  Dutch  proposed  an 
art  that  was  modern  insofar  as  it  was  protestant,  republican,  democratic,  and  rooted  in 
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nature.  Because  he's  just  a  chaotic  mind,  Van  Gogh  marries  that  position  to  Charles 
Blanc's  reinstatement  of  Rembrandt  as  the  great  humanitarian  religious  painter.  In 
1888,  what  Van  Gogh  is  proffering  to  Bernard,  a  nice  Catholic  boy,  is  this 
extraordinary  model  for  a  Protestant  religious  art  based  on  landscape,  which  shows 
almost  no  understanding  of  the  modernist  project  as  Cezanne  is  going  off  to  nurse  it, 
or  even  Gauguin,  who  is  trying  to  suss  out  cheaply  how  to  get  his  status  in  this 
competitive  field.  But,  by  the  very  politics  of  his  right  wingness  and  his  move  away 
from  Paris,  Van  Gogh  does  touch  base  with  what  comes  to  be  the  defining  modernism 
of  that  moment,  which  is  this  concept  of  the  painting  of  consolation,  which  was  in 
opposition  to  the  1870s  and  1880s,  where  artists  in  their  bizarre  and  difficult  ways  at 
least  attempted  to  engage  with  modernity  in  its  social  form:  the  city,  the  conflict  of 
class,  leisure  and  pleasure — all  those  formulations  that  Clark  comes  up  with. 

What  Van  Gogh  gets  to,  in  this  oblique  fashion,  is  the  notion,  that,  faced  with 
the  appalling  contradictory  nature  of  capitalist  society,  art  is  going  to  retreat  and  set 
itself  up  as  a  surrogate  world.  That's  the  meaning  of  art  as  an  abstraction,  a 
consolation,  and  a  compensation.  In  that  sense  all  of  Van  Gogh's  artwork  in  his  final 
moments,  in  fact,  was  citation.  He's  trying  to  reinvent  artistically  the  world  that  he 
has  perceived  through  the  artists  that  he's  loved,  in  a  preindustrial  world.  In  that 
sense  I  tried  to  read  him  not  as  a  man  who  cared  about  the  people,  but  as  someone 
engaged  in  a  romantic,  conservative  critique  of  capitalism,  which  then  completely  flips 
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him  back  into  the  critiques  of  capitalism  put  forward  by  Carlyle  and  Dickens  and 
Eliot,  which  Marx  himself  condemns.  Marx  and  Engels  write  very  interestingly  on 
Carlyle. 

So  that's  what  my  thesis  came  to  be  about,  all  200,000  words  of  it.  The  book 
was  published  only  in  Dutch.  I  was  promised  by  Yale  that  they  would  publish  the 
whole  thing  in  English,  so  I  agreed  to  the  Dutch  museum  doing  the  Dutch  version. 
But  Yale  decided  not  to  do  it.  I've  never  quite  understood  why  this  utterly,  utterly 
compelling  argument  should  be  so  difficult  to  sell,  but  I  have  finally  got  a  contract. 
Thames  and  Hudson  are  going  to  publish  it,  though  they  want  it  as  a  90,000  word 
book,  not  200,000  words. 

SMITH:  Which  means  cutting  more  than  half  of  it  away  then. 
POLLOCK:  Well,  I  suppose  a  lot  of  it  is  long  quotations.  Theses  are  always 
absolutely  documented  to  the  nth  degree.  Everything  I  ever  knew  about  Van  Gogh  is 
in  there,  so  I'm  sure  I  can  make  it  a  much  more  lively  thing.  And  now  I'm  much  more 
confident.  But  this  has  been  the  most  prolonged  agony  of  my  life,  that  this  major 
revision  to  Van  Gogh  got  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Dutch  language,  so  that  I  am  not 
known  as  a  Van  Gogh  scholar.  Then  there  was  the  pain  of  the  persistent  rejection  by 
Yale,  saying,  "Why  would  anybody  be  interested  in  this?"  I  can't  describe  the  kinds  of 
encounters  I've  had  with  that  publisher,  they  need  a  kind  of  analytical  explanation. 
And  yet  I  haven't  been  able  to  say,  "This  I  must  do,"  because  then  the  feminist  project 
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took  over,  and  that  study  was  so  unpenetrated  by  any  feminist  reading  at  all;  it  was  a 
completely  perfect  social  history  of  art,  without  a  feminist  thought  in  its  little  head. 
Now  at  last  I  can  see  that  it  must  be  done,  and  that's  one  of  the  projects  that  I  have 
for  this  year,  but  it's  going  to  be  called  The  Case  Against  Van  Gogh:  The  Cities  and 
Countries  of  Modernism.  So  in  a  way  I'm  quite  glad  that  it's  taken  another  ten  years 
for  this  to  settle,  and  I  suspect  that  now  I'm  just  scared. 

SMITH:  As  you  revise  it  for  publication,  will  you  be  putting  a  feminist  text  into  it, 
alongside  the  social-historical  reading? 

POLLOCK:  I  don't  think  so.  The  opening  chapter  of  my  book  Differencing  the 
Canon  is  a  reading  of  a  drawing  by  Van  Gogh,  and  I  think  what  I  am  going  to  say  in 
the  book  is  that  I  want  this  argument  out  there;  it  is  marked  by  its  origins,  and  in  a 
way  it  has  to  be  left  as  the  evidence  of  that  particular  argument,  and  the  feminist 
rereadings  of  Van  Gogh  are  just  too  "other" — so  "other,"  it's  quite  extraordinary. 
Which  I  think  is  important,  because  people  think  you  can  do  a  feminist  social  history 
of  art,  and  I'm  not  sure  you  can  at  this  point,  in  that  way,  but  I  don't  want  to  go 
around  making  judgments  about  what  people  can  and  cannot  do.  The  feminist  paper 
that  I've  written  on  Van  Gogh  is  called  "The  Ambivalence  of  the  Maternal  Body: 
Psychoanalytic  Readings  of  the  Legend  of  Van  Gogh,"  and  I  start  off  by  talking  about 
a  drawing  I  hate. 
SMITH:  Yes,  I  read  that. 
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POLLOCK:  I  think  that  allows  me  then  to  get  into  a  different  kind  of  dialogue.  To 

track  the  role  of  the  mother  and  the  woman  through  Van  Gogh  is  itself  another  text. 

It's  a  horrible,  horrible,  frightening  world  for  the  people  who  work  on  Van  Gogh 

because  we  all  get  driven  mad  by  dealing  with  this  character.  Everyone  I  know  who 

works  on  the  Van  Gogh  ends  up  with  some  kind  of  crisis.  My  very  good  friend  Carol 

Zemel  wrote  a  thesis  on  Van  Gogh  criticism  and  now  she's  written  a  book  which  is  I 

think  exploring  a  number  of  the  portraits,  particularly  portraits  of  women,  because 

she's  researching  Van  Gogh's  sister  and  her  role  in  his  life.  So  I've  left  that  space  to 

her  till  that  book  is  published.  I  would  never  undertake  something  as  vast  and 

explanatory  as  the  Van  Gogh  project  again,  because  the  model  I  am  using  is  one  to  do 

with  the  very  detailed  case  study  of  single  images,  using  them  as  a  way  to  expand  the 

discourse,  and  doing  it  around  that  provocation  rather  than  these  grand  narrative 

reinterpretations. 

SMITH:  Did  you  work  in  the  Van  Gogh  archives?  I've  heard  that  that's  a  very 

difficult  process. 

POLLOCK:  For  me  it  was  very  easy  .  I  went  to  Amsterdam  in  1971,  and  the  person 

who  was  in  charge  of  the  documentation  there  was  a  woman  called  Lili  Couvee- 

Jampoller. 

[Tape  V,  Side  One] 

POLLOCK:  The  Van  Gogh  museum  had  been  set  up,  and  the  first  director,  Emile 
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Meijer,  was  a  very  nice  and  pleasant  man,  but  not  particularly  interested  in  Van  Gogh. 
They'd  just  moved  into  the  new  building  and  Lili,  who  had  been  trained  as  a  librarian, 
didn't  know  much  about  Van  Gogh  or  art  history,  but  she  knew  about  documentation, 
so  while  I  was  there  I  had  access  to  everything  that  I  wanted  to  have  access  to,  in  a 
very  formal,  straightforward  way.  We  didn't  then  have  access  to  the  original  letters, 
that  came  later;  they  were  actually  facsimiled  and  we  could  look  at  them  and  read 
them.  But  I  never  had  any  particular  problem.  Then  when  I  was  moving  towards 
writing  my  thesis  I  was  commissioned  to  do  this  big  exhibition  for  them  on  Van  Gogh 
and  his  Dutch  contemporaries.  I  keep  looking  up  on  my  shelves  in  the  hopes  that  I'm 
going  to  light  upon  the  catalog.  Oh,  here  it  is  .  .  .  this  wonderfully  invisible  text 
[showing  catalog] 

The  museum  had  just  got  rid  of  Emile  Meijer  and  it  was  being  run  from  the 
Rijksmuseum,  and  while  I  was  in  the  process  of  doing  that  exhibition,  after  I  had  been 
commissioned,  they  appointed  a  new  director.  You  can  see  on  the  opening  page  of 
the  catalog  that  you  need  a  little  magnifying  glass  to  see  my  name.  That  was  my  book 
and  my  exhibition,  but  they  didn't  wish  to  acknowledge  this.  Anyway,  the  new 
director  came  in,  and  as  a  trained  art  historian  wanting  to  make  his  mark,  he  then 
completely  redesigned  everything  and  changed  the  access  that  scholars  then  had, 
because  they  discovered  that  there  was  in  fact  a  small  fortune  to  be  made  to  keep  the 
museum  going  by  publishing  bits  of  Van  Gogh's  things:  the  Gauguin  letters,  or  the 
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such-and-such  sketch  books,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.   So  they  started  to  initiate  a  process 
of  publication,  which  has  meant  that  they  are  now  keeping  a  lot  of  the  stuff  that  was 
just  left  for  us  to  look  at  in  suitcases  and  goodness  knows  what,  because  they  want  to 
give  their  favored  people  access  to  these  things,  and  the  publication  process  is  going 
on  very  slowly.  So  now  the  whole  museum  is  a  very  different  place. 

I  go  there  once  a  year  to  do  research  just  to  keep  up  with  what  they've  got 
and  do  various  other  things,  but  I  became  persona  absolutely  non  grata  as  a  result  of 
that  exhibit.  The  difficulty  was  that  the  catalog  was  in  Dutch,  and  my  Dutch  wasn't 
good  enough  to  check  exactly  what  the  translator  did.  She  said  I  sounded  like 
somebody  from  Nijmegen,  and  she  thought  maybe  I  didn't  want  to,  so  she  rather 
crudified  it.  Instead  of  writing  it  in  the  language  of  the  Dutch  semioticians  and 
Marxists  it  just  came  out  as  a  much  more  crudely  Marxist  text  than  I  had  anticipated, 
and  if  you  challenge  people's  national  perspectives —  I  mean,  Dutch  society  survives 
by  people  not  talking  politics  and  not  talking  religion,  because  they're  so  diversified, 
so  they  have  this  system  that  they  hold  together  by  a  kind  of  politeness  of  liberalism, 
which  is  why  they  have  to  be  so  liberal.  And  what  I  had  done  was  to  name  the  class 
from  which  Van  Gogh  came,  to  talk  about  the  political  history,  to  identify  Van  Gogh 
as  someone  who  basically  was  on  the  right  rather  than  on  the  left,  and  to  talk  about 
these  things  in  terms  of  the  poverty  of  nineteenth-century  Holland  and  so  forth.   So  I 
have  never  been  invited  ever  to  lecture  in  Holland  in  art  history,  never  in  my  entire 
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life.  I've  lectured  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam  in  film,  I've  lectured  in  comparative 
literature,  but  I  am  just  simply  invisible  as  a  Van  Gogh  scholar. 

SMITH:   In  one  of  your  book  reviews  you  talked  a  little  bit  about  the  Yale  University 
Press  as  occupying  a  very  particular  place  in  the  art  history  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  you've  sort  of  augmented  that  comment  with  your  own  personal  problems  with 
them.  Was  this  the  London  office  that  you  were  dealing  with,  in  particular? 
POLLOCK:  Uh-huh.  Well,  I'll  put  on  record  one  thing.  John  Nicoll  was  the  person  I 
mostly  dealt  with,  and  John  Nicoll  had  written  a  book  about  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
many,  many  years  ago;  it  was  one  of  the  first  books  I  reviewed,  and  I  was  extremely 
critical  of  it.  So  to  what  extent  he  was  giving  me  a  hard  time  because  of  this  personal 
antagonism,  because  I  had  been  critical  of  his  rather  crude,  Marxist  reading  of  the 
pre-Raphaelites,  I  don't  know,  but  when  I  wrote  that  comment  about  Yale  in  the  book 
reviews,  I  had  no  personal  rancor. 

If  ever  I  think  about  the  Van  Gogh  stuff,  my  distress  about  what  happened  in 
Holland  is  very  real — the  way  that  I  was  manipulated  by  a  number  of  people  to  lose 
that  work  from  being  available  publicly.  It's  been  there  since  1980  and  no  one's  ever 
read  that  material.  But  when  I  wrote  that  review  I  was  more  struck  by  this  sense  that 
there  was  a  kind  of  hierarchy  produced  by  who  publishes  your  books.  I  go  to 
Routledge.  I've  just  had  a  book  rejected  by  Thames  and  Hudson  partly  because 
they've  had  a  big  law  suit  and  they've  lost  a  million  pounds,  but  you  know  if  it  was 
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published  by  Thames  and  Hudson  it  would  have  color  reproductions  in  it  and  it  would 
have  a  certain  circulation.  If  it's  published  by  Routledge,  it  has  another  audience,  but 
Routledge  says,  "This  is  a  brilliant  book,  wonderful,  yes,  we  want  it."  Thames  and 
Hudson  would  say,  "It's  a  bit  too  academic  and  we  won't  make  money  out  of  it."  So 
that  really  does  divide  the  way  in  which  you  are  processed  and  how  people  have 
access  to  you.  I'll  go  with  Routledge  every  time  now. 

SMITH:  They  seem  to  do  more  interesting  books  to  me,  but  that's  another  question. 
To  what  degree  do  you  think  it's  a  question  of  cultural  studies  being  something  that  in 
its  successes  over  the  last  fifteen  years  has  generated  an  official  opposition  that  wants 
to  put  it  back  in  its  place — which  is  nowhere,  I  suppose,  if  they  had  their  way.  In  this 
university  do  you  have  people  from  some  of  the  more  traditional  departments 
questioning  what  this  cultural  studies  is  all  about? 

POLLOCK:   Yes,  we  had  an  enormous  big  fight  when  we  set  it  up.  There  were  two 
types  of  questions.  First,  we  found  people  asking,  "What  is  your  definition  of 
culture?  Don't  we  all  study  culture  anyway?"  And  secondly,  "Isn't  this  just  a  cover 
for  smuggling  Marxism  in  under  a  different  name?"  These  were  the  two  lines.  So  we 
did  have  a  long  and  difficult  battle  to  find  the  words  that  would  get  the  appropriate 
committees  to  accept  it.  But  that  was  largely  ignorance  on  the  part  of  engineers  and 
scientists  and  other  people  who  were  in  disciplines  remote  from  the  humanities.  From 
those  who  were  within  the  humanities  that  snipe  about  the  meaning  of  culture  was  the 
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only  sign  of  a  kind  of  political  divide. 

What  we  have  now  at  the  university  is  the  Centre  for  Cultural  Studies,  which 
is  me  and  a  few  other  people  and  a  huge  graduate  program  that  we  run  somehow. 
We  have  one  other  lecturer  who  is  the  only  dedicated  lecturer  in  cultural  studies  in  the 
university.  Then  there's  an  Institute  for  Communication  Studies,  which  has  large 
grants,  and  basically  teaches  people  from  all  over  the  world  how  to  make  television 
programs  and  study  censorship  and  propaganda  and  things  like  that — very 
straightforward  kinds  of  media  and  communication  studies.  But  they  have  then  been 
obliged  to  bring  in  somebody  to  teach  film,  and  they've  now  got  a  scholar  working  on 
cultural  myth,  who  then  comes  to  our  lectures.  So  that  was  the  index  of  that  political 
division — trying  to  limit  us.  But  once  we  got  going,  that  didn't  impinge  any  more. 
SMITH:  During  this  process  you  also  write  the  Mary  Cassatt  book. 
POLLOCK:  Yes,  but  the  first  book  that  I  wrote  was  Millet  [1977].  I  was  deeply 
touched,  because  I  was  sent  a  copy  of  an  Oxford  exam  paper  which  Francis  had  set 
which  included  a  quote  from  that  book:  "The  single  most  important  thing  about  Millet 
was  that  he  was  born  a  peasant.  Discuss."  The  Millet  book  was  my  attempt,  again,  in 
a  kind  of  pretheoretical  way,  to  take  on  board  particularly  John  Berger's  book  on 
peasants  that  he'd  just  written,  to  acknowledge  the  specificity  of  social  consciousness 
and  class  and  how  that  would  make  a  difference.  So  that  was  the  first  book  I  wrote, 
and  then  I  wrote  the  Mary  Cassatt  book,  which  I  suppose  was  my  first  attempt  at  a 
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serious  feminist  reading  of  a  particular  woman  artist. 
SMITH:  And  these  were  both  commissioned  works? 
POLLOCK:  Yes 

SMITH:  The  Millet  book  was  not  in  the  University  of  Michigan  library,  so  I  didn't 
know  about  that  one. 
POLLOCK:  I'll  show  you  a  copy. 

SMITH:  I  have  the  Cassatt  book  as  published  by  Harper  and  Row. 
POLLOCK:  No,  they  were  both  produced  by  Oresko.  Now  this  is  a  story  which 
should  go  down.  Robert  Oresko  was  the  publisher  of  the  Millet  book,  and  then  the 
Mary  Cassatt  book  was  written  but  he  went  bust  and  sold  himself  to  a  company  called 
Jupiter.  Jupiter  was  basically  a  front  for  what  I  think  were  pornographic  publications. 
The  man  who  runs  it,  Stanley  Austin,  keeps  having  companies  that  go  bust  and  then 
he  appears  two  weeks  later  with  another  company,  and  he's  changed  the  address  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  He  sold  this  book  to  Harper  and  Row  for  publication  in  the  States 
without  any  contact  with  me,  and  I've  never  seen  a  penny  from  that.  I  can't  keep 
track  of  him  fast  enough,  because  once  the  book  is  out  of  print  for  two  years  it  reverts 
to  me,  and  I  can  resell  it,  which  is  what  I've  been  trying  to  do  for  several  years,  but  it 
takes  so  much  time  to  trace  Austin  and  get  him  to  do  anything;  he  keeps  disappearing. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  to  write  me  to  revert  the  contract  to  me,  and  he  says,  "No,  it's  not 
out  of  print,  it's  not  out  of  print."  So  I  say,  "But  it  hasn't  been  in  Books  in  Print  for 
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so  long."  And  he  just  says,  "No,  no,  it's  still  in  print  in  the  United  States."  Then  I 
have  to  track  that  one  up,  so  I'm  just  leaving  that  as  is  and  I'm  rewriting  it  for  Thames 
and  Hudson.    It'll  be  the  first  monograph  on  a  woman  artist  for  Thames  and  Hudson, 
because  there's  going  to  be  this  big  Cassatt  show. 

SMITH:  And  you  have  no  way  of  attaching  your  royalties  for  the  Harper  and  Row 
sales? 

POLLOCK:  No,  nothing.  So  those  two  books  were  produced,  but  then  Oresko  had 
also  sold  Old  Mistresses  to  Jupiter,  and  we  were  not  going  to  have  it  published  by 
them.  We  went  to  see  [Austin]  and  discovered  what  was  going  on  and  what  kind  of 
character  he  was.  We  saw  the  box  with  all  the  photographs  for  Old  Mistresses  on  the 
floor,  so  at  one  point,  when  we  were  left  alone,  Rosie  Parker  and  I  just  lifted  the  box 
and  ran,  because  we  knew  as  long  as  we  had  the  photographs  he  couldn't  publish  the 
book.  Next  we  get  a  solicitor's  letter  saying  that  we've  stolen  the  photographs  and 
he'll  sue  us  and  goodness  knows  what  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  So  at  that  stage  we 
then  had  to  negotiate  with  him  to  buy  the  title  back.  We  had  to  pay  £2,000  to  buy 
our  book  back  from  him,  and  then  we  sold  it  to  Routledge.  They  took  on  the  £2,000 
debt,  but  it  meant  we  didn't  get  any  royalties  for  Old  Mistresses  for  years,  because  we 
had  to  buy  back  our  own  book.  So  that's  why  it  was  written  in  1977-78  and  ready 
for  publication  in  '79,  but  didn't  actually  come  out  till  1981  because  it  took  so  long  to 
negotiate  that.   So  Millet  was  written  in  '77  and  Mary  Cassatt  in  78,  and  then  Old 
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Mistresses  was  written,  and  the  first  Van  Gogh  book  with  Fred  was  coming  out  at  the 
same  time,  so  those  books  seriously  interrupted  my  thesis  work.  They  ran  in  absolute 
parallel,  so  I  could  write  a  Ph.D.  thesis  on  Van  Gogh  and  Old  Mistresses  within  a 
two-year  frame,  but  they  couldn't  seriously  impinge  on  each  other;  it  seemed  as  if  they 
would  run  endlessly  in  parallel,  like  railway  lines  that  would  never  converge. 
SMITH:  When  did  you  begin  working  on  Framing  Feminism  [:  Art  and  the 
Women's  Movement  1970-1985]! 

POLLOCK:  Within  about  a  year  or  so  of  the  publication  of  Old  Mistresses,  Rosie 
and  I  decided  we  probably  should  do  something  else  together.  The  idea  was  that  we 
had  in  our  possession  all  the  ephemera  that  would  constitute  a  history,  but  it  would 
never  be  deposited  in  a  library;  it  would  be  unrecoverable  because  it  wasn't  an 
officially  collected  history.  It  would  not  have  been  archived,  and  people  would  not  in 
the  future  think  to  look  in  Spare  Rib  in  the  way  that  you'd  go  to  the  Burlington  or 
whatever,  so  there  would  be  a  history  of  the  women's  movement  that  would  simply  be 
invisible,  as  the  histories  of  women  were,  and  we  were  obliged  to  prevent  that 
happening. 

We  wanted  to  constitute  it  as  an  archive  that  was  available  for  many  different 
readings  and  uses.  So  we  wanted  not  simply  to  write  a  book,  but  to  publish  an 
archive,  with  these  two  introductory  readings.  It  would  be  published  in  facsimile  to 
give  it  a  visual  appearance  that  you  might  have  if  you  went  to  a  museum  that  had 
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preserved  all  these  things.  We  set  about  the  problem  of  writing  a  history  and  doing  all 
the  interviews;  we  were  doing  it  partly  in  terms  of  oral  history.  We  interviewed  each 
other  and  then  a  series  of  other  people  to  ensure  that  we  had  challenged  our  own 
memories  with  other  people's  memories,  and  then  we  read  through  the  documents, 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  constitute  it. 

But  in  writing  the  history  and  coming  up  with  some  kind  of  argument  about 
what  that  history  constituted,  there  was  this  theoretical  dimension  to  it  about  what 
feminism  was  actually  doing,  because  it  was  also  in  the  process  of  being  reduced  back 
to  a  simple  opposition.  That's  why  I  wrote  the  second  essay  on  feminism  and 
modernism,  to  bring  into  this  text  my  work  with  contemporary  artists  and  the  kind  of 
debates  we  were  having  in  the  studios  here  about  the  theoretical  shift  that  was  going 
on.  We  were  very  interested  in  trying  to  produce  a  book  that  broke  the  mold  of  how 
you  presented  this  material,  so  that  it's  open  to  other  readings  by  giving  people  a  very 
Foucauldian  sense  of  materials  that  are  both  monuments  to  be  read  but  also 
documents  that  one  can  reread.  There  were  two  overlapping  approaches,  one  being  a 
historical  analysis  and  the  other  a  theoretical  analysis  of  the  same  sets  of  materials,  so 
the  book  is  kind  of  layered. 

SMITH:  Could  you  talk  just  a  little  bit  about  your  working  relationship  with  Rozsika 
Parker?  How  did  you  divide  your  tasks,  or  did  you  divide  tasks? 
POLLOCK:  We  didn't  divide  tasks.  Not  until  the  very  end  did  we  ever  do  that.  The 
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way  in  which  we  worked  was  the  outcome  of  our  collective  experience,  precisely 
because  we  were  inventing  something.  There  were  no  models  for  what  we  were 
doing;  there  were  no  existing  discourses.  I  was  cooking  a  whole  bunch  of  things  that 
I  was  picking  up  here  and  there  without  knowing  it.  So  without  knowing  it,  Old 
Mistresses  is  quite  deconstructive  and  is  very  indebted  to  Foucault,  but  I  hadn't  read 
Foucault  formally  and  I'd  certainly  never  read  Derrida  at  the  time.  Now  I  can  see 
how  you  could  explain  what  we  were  doing  in  those  terms,  but  we  weren't  indebted 
to  them  at  that  time. 

The  model  of  collective  production  is  that  you  assume  that  if  you  sit  down 
with  another  person  or  a  group  of  people  and  talk  through  things,  you  pool  your 
resources  and  intellects  bounce  off  against  each  other  to  frame  something  that 
hitherto  hadn't  existed — to  get  away  from  the  model  of,  "It's  my  brilliance,  and  here  I 
am  inventing  this  intellectually."  It  was  more  working  together.  There  were  long, 
taped  conversations  and  discussions,  and  we  asked  ourselves  what  we  were  doing 
that  was  different  from  other  people.  In  the  time  between  the  collective  work  and  the 
writing,  the  Nochlin  and  [Ann]  Sutherland  Harris  catalog  [Women  Artists  1550-1950] 
had  come  out,  and  Germaine  Greer's  book  [The  Obstacle  Race:   The  Fortunes  of 
Women  Painters  and  Their  Work]  came  out.  So  we  asked  ourselves  why  we  were 
writing  a  book  about  women  artists,  and  out  of  that  came  the  necessity  to  think  of  a 
different  way  to  look  at  it,  and  an  argument  which  fundamentally  makes  that  book 
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distinct  about  art  history  and  its  discourses. 

In  terms  of  the  practicalities,  I  have  a  particular  facility  to  write  and  think  at 
the  same  time  and  to  turn  what  people  are  saying  to  me  into  a  text,  so  on  the  basis  of 
our  conversations  I  would  literally  write  things  down.  But  my  writing  would  then  be 
a  little  bit  unshapely  or  long  winded  or  perhaps  a  bit  turgid  at  times,  and  both  Rosie 
and  Fred  excel  as  editors.    She  was  a  journalist  and  Fred  is  particular  about  the  turn 
of  phrase,  and  much  more  economical  with  words  than  I  am.  So  in  that  sense  the  text 
would  emerge  from  us  working  together,  agreeing  what  we  were  going  to  say,  setting 
up  the  project,  my  drafting  it,  Rosie  typing  it,  redrafting  it,  and  reworking  it 
backwards  and  forwards. 

In  Old  Mistresses  we  divided  the  work  up  a  little  bit,  in  the  chapter  on  crafty 
women.  Rosie  had  done  all  the  research  about  embroidery  and  I'd  done  all  the 
research  about  patchwork  quilts.  So  there  were  these  two  little  bits  that  we  brought 
together,  but  for  the  most  part  we  worked  jointly.  In  those  areas  where  I  had  a 
greater  knowledge  than  Rosie  of  the  ideas  of  someone  like  Lacan,  she  said  if  we  didn't 
both  understand  it  we  weren't  going  to  put  it  in.  If  we  couldn't  both  manage  to  find 
ways  to  make  it  accessible  to  the  ordinary  reader,  it  wasn't  going  in.   So  there  were 
quite  a  lot  of  psychoanalytical  passages  in  Old  Mistresses  that  just  fell  on  the  floor, 
because  neither  of  us  felt  secure  enough  at  that  stage  to  present  it  without  it  sounding 
"ventriloquized."  A  certain  amount  of  psychoanalysis  got  into  the  commentaries  on 
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Mary  Kelly's  work,  which  was  the  work  through  which  I  was  trying  to  understand 
what  was  going  on  in  this  new  conjunction  of  feminism  and  Lacanian  theory. 
SMITH:  Is  that  material  in  your  archive? 

POLLOCK:  No,  it  was  left  on  the  floor.  I  don't  know  where  it  is.  I  keep  almost 
everything,  so  there  must  be  draft  pages  of  those  things  somewhere,  but  I  don't  think 
the  book  suffers  at  all  from  that  omission. 

SMITH:   It  seems  that  your  focus  then  shifts  towards  the  article  format  at  this  point, 
with  Vision  and  Difference  being  a  compilation — 

POLLOCK:  I  don't  think  of  it  as  a  compilation,  and  there  is  a  serious  point  here. 
One  of  the  papers  I've  just  written  is  called  "A  Short  Book  in  Eight  Chapters," 
because  I  write  incredibly  long,  dense  articles,  and  there's  a  progressive  layering  of 
ideas.  Some  of  the  chapters  in  the  Differencing  the  Canon  book  got  to  be  about 
20,000  words  long.  Technically,  all  of  those  could  become  a  book  in  and  of 
themselves,  but  the  process  of  turning  those  into  books  would  lead  me  into  areas 
where  I  don't  want  to  go,  because  the  strength  of  what  I'm  producing  is  argument;  it's 
the  ways  in  which  I  suggest  you  can  possibly  approach  and  interpret  things.  I  don't 
do  years  of  archival  research.  I'm  very  canny  at  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
research  that  I  need  to  do.  I  start  with  a  problem  and  I  research  it.  I  don't  start  with 
an  archive  which  yields  its  secrets.  It's  a  more  Foucauldian  approach  to  a 
problematic. 
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Sometimes  I  say  I  don't  do  real  research,  because  I  always  remember  my 
colleagues  at  the  Courtauld  going  and  sitting  in  archives  in  Venice,  reading  artist's 
contracts,  but  they  never  knew  what  they  were  reading  for.  They  had  no  theory  of 
exchange.  Did  they  have  any  understanding  of  the  commercial  structures  of  Venetian 
society?  What  were  they  reading  for?  They  just  took  their  perfect  notes,  and  they 
would  write  a  book  telling  you  what  had  happened.  So  in  that  sense  for  me  the  book 
form  has  changed,  because  I'm  not  writing  narratives  and  I'm  not  writing  monographs. 
But  there  is  a  coherence  to  Vision  and  Difference  in  terms  of  its  episodic  structure 
and  in  terms  of  thinking  through  some  of  the  theoretical  frameworks.  You  can  look  at 
the  emergence  of  a  regime  of  representation  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  and  the 
relationships  between  women  in  modernity  and  other  aspects  of  modernity  that  are 
distinct  but  correlative,  through  then  to  certain  aspects  of  twentieth-century  culture. 
From  the  essay  on  Elizabeth  Siddall  through  to  the  Rossetti  essay,  through  to  the 
photo  essay,  through  to  Mary  Kelly,  there  is  a  logical  and  historical  trajectory  and 
consistency.  So  I  don't  think  of  that  as  a  collection  of  essays  or  lectures,  I  think  of 
that  as  a  project  which  explores  the  problematic  of  vision  and  difference. 

With  Differencing  the  Canon,  the  first  draft  of  that  book  was  radically 
different  from  what  it  actually  ended  up  being.  But  I  like  the  leaps  and 
discontinuities,  and  looking  at  a  whole  from  different  faces,  seeing  the  relationship 
between  a  critical  engagement  with  the  problematic  of  masculinity  and  its  myths  of 
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the  artist  through  Van  Gogh  and  Toulouse  Lautrec,  and  the  possibility  of  a  feminist 
desire  to  reread  those  major  canonical  artists  to  bring  out  different  meanings.   As 
against  discovering  that  there's  a  myth  of  the  male  artist,  I  have  explored  a  feminist 
myth  in  the  making  of  the  female  artist  which  in  turn  needs  to  be  read  against  the 
emerging  feminist  canon.  I  conclude  these  examinations  of  the  canons  in  terms  of  the 
relationship  of  a  black  artist  to  Artemisia  Gentileschi,  the  feminist  "hero"  (the  word  is 
Mary  Garrard's).  But  then  once  that  question  has  been  introduced,  I'm  having  then  to 
ask  the  question  of  the  "other,"  taking  me  back  over  the  canonical  territory  of  Manet 
from  the  problematic  of  race  and  gender  and  class. 

When  I  had  a  sabbatical,  in  1994, 1  had  a  complete  writer's  block  for  about 
four  or  five  months,  because  I  thought,  "I  can't  write  a  book.  I'm  meant  to  sit  down 
here  and  write  these  books,  because  people  only  take  you  seriously  if  you  write 
books."  People  say,  "You  haven't  done  a  big  publication  for  a  while,"  and  you  think, 
"Oh  my  God,  I  haven't  written  a  book  for  a  while."  But  I've  been  working  and  doing 
all  these  things,  and  I've  been  thinking  incredible  things  for  the  last  five  years,  but 
people  don't  read  Genders,  and  they  don't  pick  up  Discourse.  They  miss  out  on 
Traveller's  Tales,  because  they  don't  track  that  I'm  writing  about  social  geographies, 
so  unless  I  bring  it  together  in  a  book,  I  don't  exist  as  an  author.  At  the  same  time, 
this  kind  of  art  history  isn't  narrative;  it  is  Foucauldian,  in  a  sense.  It  is  a  series  of 
case  studies  which  require  the  reader  to  sense  the  logic  of  its  discontinuities  in  order 
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to  see  how  these  diverse  cultural  moments  or  events  are  facets,  and  set  each  other  off. 
It  took  me  a  while  to  work  that  one  out,  but  now  that  I'm  onto  it,  I  think  I'm  okay, 
[laughter] 

SMITH:  What  was  it  that  led  you  into  the  Pre-Raphaelites?  I  know  some  of  these 
things  are  purely  accidental  or  historical,  but  did  you  have  a  long  term  interest? 
POLLOCK:  I  went  to  teach  in  Manchester  in  1974,  and  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery 
has  a  major  collection  of  Pre-Raphaelites.    The  industrialists  were  some  of  the  major 
collectors  of  Pre-Raphaelite  paintings,  so  it's  a  very  visible  element  of  that  culture  and 
a  very  puzzling  one.  And  it's  a  part  of  my  kind  of  project:  Name  me  an  interesting 
book  on  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  You  know,  British  Victorian  culture  was  treated  as 
being  beneath  contempt  by  the  emergent  Bloomsbury  faction,  Lytton  Strachey,  Clive 
Bell,  etc.  This  dismissal,  combined  with  the  American  art-historical  consolidation  of 
the  French  claims  to  the  modernist  lineage  have  meant  that  if  you  want  to  be  a  serious 
historian  of  modernity  you  have  to  study  France;  that's  where  you  go  to  get  brushed 
with  the  blood,  have  your  trip  to  the  brothel,  your  ritual  of  initiation.   So,  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  presents  a  nice  challenge  because,  you  know,  what  can  be  said  about  it? 
So  when  I  was  in  Manchester  I  decided  to  teach  a  course  on  the  Pre-Raphaelites. 

At  that  stage,  aside  from  [Virginia]  Surtees's  work  on  Rossetti,  there  were  no 
catalogues  raisonnees  of  the  artists,  but  there  had  been  a  series  of  exhibits  produced  in 
particular  by  Mary  Bennett,  who  was  the  curator  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  in 
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Liverpool.  I  have  a  cousin,  Alastair  Grieve,  who  had  begun  to  work  on  Rossetti  and 
was  publishing  some  quite  interesting  little  pamphlet  books.  So  that  was  a  kind  of 
preparadigmatic  moment  in  terms  of  Pre-Raphaelite  studies,  and  there  was  this 
lamentable  state  of  Victorian  studies,  which  was  basically  directed  by  gallery  owners. 
Jeremy  Maas,  who  is  a  big  Victorian  dealer,  wrote  a  book,  and  Christopher  Wood, 
who  is  a  gallery  owner,  wrote  the  Dictionary  of  Victorian  Painters,  it  was  entirely 
market  led  and  gallery  led,  and  it  had  not  attracted  some  major  intellectuals. 

Because  of  my  courses  with  Francis  Haskell  I  had  been  alerted  to  a  number  of 
ways  of  reading  French  criticism,  and  the  French  write  very  interestingly  about  the 
Pre-Raphaelites,  because  they  turn  up  in  French  exhibitions  in  1855.   [Edward] 
Burne-Jones  is  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1889.  At  the  beginning  of  the  symbolist 
movement  in  France,  there's  a  kind  of  crossover  and  a  connection  with  this  work.   So 
I  was  just  challenged:  could  one  do  a  serious  analysis  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites? 
Obviously  they  were  ripe  for  social-historical  analysis,  and  I  was  a  budding  social 
historian  at  this  stage,  you  know,  with  my  T.  J.  Clark  in  one  hand  and  my  Marx  in  the 
other,  [laughter]    So  off  I  go  to  Manchester  thinking,  "Hmm,  this  is  interesting.   Can 
we  do  something  with  it?" 

One  of  my  colleagues  said  to  me  when  he  looked  at  my  book  list,  "Yes,  I 
suppose  when  aesthetics  fail,  as  they  so  evidently  do  with  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  one 
has  to  fall  back  on  sociology."  And  that  was  explanation  for  why  I  was  trying  to 
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approach  Pre-Raphaelitism  in  terms  of  Victorian  culture,  the  Victorian  frame  of  mind, 
the  development  of  the  industrial  bourgeoisie,  asking  who  the  patrons  were,  why  they 
were  buying  these  pictures,  what  they  saw  in  them,  and  why  there  was  an  eroticized 
revival  of  medievalism.  Why  could  romance  be  represented  only  indirectly  through 
the  discourse  of  chivalry  and  troubadours?  Is  this  a  discourse  on  sex?  You  say,  "Oh, 
wait,  I  know  about  this.  We're  back  to  the  concrete,  the  real:  sex,  class,  power. 
Fine!  We're  all  there."  So  that's  why  I  got  interested  in  these  paintings  and  their 
formation.  Then,  of  course,  as  a  feminist  you  have  to  deal  with  it  because  it  is  so 
interestingly  a  discourse  around  masculinity  and  femininity,  which  is  being  staged  over 
and  over  again  in  this  variety  of  direct  and  displaced  narrative  dramas. 

The  Association  of  Art  Historians  was  founded  in  1975,  and  at  the  second 
conference,  which  was  in  Glasgow,  I  offered  to  do  a  paper  for  David  Bindman  in  a 
session  he  was  organizing  about  British  art.  It  was  on  Elizabeth  Siddall,  and  it  was 
my  first  major  piece  of  research  into  the  Victorian  arena.  I  was  trying  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  problem  of  Elizabeth  Siddall  some  of  my  newly  discovered  theoretical 
material,  so  I  used  Barthes's  "The  Face  of  Greta  Garbo."  I  actually  used  a  lot  of 
really  quite  interesting  materials  to  try  and  find  a  way  to  get  hold  of  the  nature  of  her 
experience  as  a  working-class  woman  caught  up  in  this  group.  In  his  work  on 
Bloomsbury,  Raymond  Williams  began  to  talk  about  the  notion  of  the  group  as  a  way 
of  understanding  cultural  shifts  beyond  the  movement  or  the  "ism"  or  the  avant  garde, 
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so  I  was  using  that. 

In  the  process  of  teaching  the  course  on  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  I  invited 
Deborah  Cherry  to  come  to  Leeds  because  she  was  working  on  a  Ph.D.  on  Ford 
Madox  Brown,  and  she  said  she'd  also  been  working  on  Siddall  as  part  of  her 
awakening  feminist  consciousness.  So  we  planned  to  collaborate  on  writing  a  book 
on  Elizabeth  Siddall,  and  we  did  the  most  extraordinary  amount  of  research.  Deborah 
Cherry  is  the  one  person  who's  taught  me  how  to  do  research.  We  tracked  down 
every  archive,  opened  every  private  collector's  drawers.  We  found  bits  of  her  hair. 
We  found  photographs.  We  went  through  a  network  of  descendants  and  relatives, 
and  we  took  photographs  .  We  spent  one  weekend  in  a  cottage  in  the  Dales,  and  we 
put  together,  day  by  day,  month  by  month,  year  by  year,  every  piece  of  documented 
evidence  referencing  her. 

We  put  this  complete  chronology  together,  and  discovered  three  things.  One, 
there  was  no  independent  corroboration  of  her  existence  outside  of  Pre-Raphaelite 
discourse;  she  was  an  affect  of  their  attention  and  their  representation    So  who  was 
she?  If  we  were  trained  as  feminist  social  historians  as  well  as  art  historians,  how 
would  we  ever  constitute  an  "otherness"  for  her  in  her  class  identity  against  this 
representation  within  the  discourse?  Where  would  we  go?  We  then  began  to  do  a 
whole  lot  of  research  on  milliners,  which  would  not  find  us  Elizabeth  Siddall,  but 
would  find  us  those  people  who  would  lend  historical  substance  to  her  life,  and  we 
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researched  the  bit  of  London  she  came  from  and  followed  up  on  all  of  that.   Second, 
we  found  that  there  were  massive  gaps;  when  she  was  not  of  interest  to  them,  she 
disappeared.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  her  for  two  years.  Where  did  she  go,  what 
did  she  do?  What  happened  to  her?  Third,  we  got  caught  up  in  the  question  of  her 
death.  Did  Rossetti  murder  her?  Was  it  manslaughter?  Was  it  suicide?  So  the 
absolute  crux  of  it  was  that  this  person's  history  was  absolutely  unresolvable,  and  it 
was  out  of  that  that  we  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  thing  we  could  write 
about  was  the  impossibility  of  doing  a  history  of  Elizabeth  Siddall.  Now  other  people 
subsequently  have  not  taken  notice  of  this  and  have  continued  to  try,  and  they  set 
about  telling  us  the  myth,  because  they  don't  recognize  that  everything  that  counts  as 
information  about  this  historical  person  is  itself  already  profoundly  coded. 

The  piece  that  Deborah  Cherry  and  I  wrote  ["Woman  as  Sign  in  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Literature:  The  Representation  of  Elizabeth  Siddall"],  which  was  first  in 
Art  History  and  then  in  Vision  and  Difference,  had  an  interesting  history.  There  was 
going  to  be  a  big  Pre-Raphaelite  exhibition  in  1984  at  the  Tate  Gallery.  They  were 
going  to  publish  a  new  big  scholarly  book  called  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Papers,  and 
Deborah  was  commissioned  to  do  something  on  Elizabeth  Siddall,  so  she  said  to  me, 
"Let's  collaborate."  My  son  was  just  born  at  that  time,  so  while  he  was  asleep  every 
morning  for  two  hours  I  wrote,  and  then  I'd  go  for  a  walk  in  the  afternoon  and  I'd 
post  off  what  I'd  written,  and  Deborah  would  then  send  it  back  to  me  with  her  input 
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or  her  new  sections.  We  put  together  this  text  using  the  concept  of  woman  as  sign 
(Elizabeth  Cowie),  with  a  lot  of  very  mutual  research  in  the  form  of  "the  life  and  times 
of,"  you  know,  the  new  biographical  models.  It  was  a  very  Foucauldian-influenced 
piece,  because  Deborah  was  in  a  deeply  Foucauldian  mode  at  that  time.  We  produced 
it  and  we  sent  it  to  Leslie  Parris  for  inclusion  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Papers,  and  they 
refused  it.  They  said  it  was  so  completely  alien  to  the  rest  of  the  texts,  that  the 
language  in  which  we  wrote  it  set  everything  else  on  edge,  and  they  wouldn't  have  it 
in  that  book. 

SMITH:  I'm  trying  to  process  that.  The  essay  was  not  written  in  a  heavy  jargonistic 
language;  it's  very  accessible,  it  seems  to  me. 

POLLOCK:  But  it's  theoretically  informed,  and  there's  a  big  rhetorical  flourish  at  the 
end  about  "patriarchal  power."  Also,  it  does  put  into  question  the  legitimacy  of 
William  Michael  Rossetti  as  the  validating  author  of  the  truth  of  Rossetti  and 
commentator  on  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  Art  historians  invest  figures  like  William 
Rossetti  with  a  kind  of  authority;  they  use  historical  texts  as  a  kind  of  authorizing 
lineage,  not  as  a  problem.  They  don't  see  William  Michael  Rossetti  as  an  interested 
party  and  a  man  of  his  time,  caught  up  in  the  very  discourses  that  his  brother  is 
artistically  dealing  with.  The  same  thing  happens  with  the  Van  Gogh  letters.  People 
use  the  Van  Gogh  letters  as  a  disinterested  truth,  not  as  a  motivated  discourse  with  an 
eye  to  publication,  and  a  manipulation  of  who  and  how  and  a  subject  divided  against 
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itself,  and  all  the  things  which  make  us  able  to  see  this  as  "text."  Any  challenge  to 
William  Michael  Rossetti  is  going  to  offend  his  descendants,  and  there's  so  much 
dynastic  family  power  controlling  knowledge  in  art  history.  The  Van  Gogh  industry 
was  controlled  by  what  you  could  and  couldn't  say  while  the  Engineer — his  nephew — 
was  alive.  And,  as  I  said,  I  had  the  experience  of  being  absolutely  censored  because  I 
dared  to  expand  the  historical  debate  about  Van  Gogh  into  the  domains  of  nineteenth- 
century  class,  gender,  and  ideology:  "Out  you  go." 

So  Deborah  and  I  were  censored  again,  and  then  we  sent  the  piece  to  Art 
History,  where  John  Onians  published  it.  It  does  remain  for  me  one  of  the  critical 
texts  I  constantly  learn  from.  I'd  say  that  if  anybody  is  interested  in  what  my  project's 
about,  that  is  one  of  the  key  texts  for  how  you  have  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
women.  In  art  history  we  are  always  studying  women  as  caught  up  in  networks  of 
representation  in  which  they  are  the  sign  through  which  masculine  subjectivity  and 
masculine  creativity  gets  articulated.    You  have  to  find  a  way  to  site  the  subjectivity 
of  women  as  producers  by  thoroughly  understanding  woman  as  a  sign.   In  my  work 
on  "Killing  Men  and  Dying  Women,"  for  instance,  in  order  to  get  to  Lee  Krasner  I 
have  to  go  through  Marilyn  Monroe. 
[Tape  V,  Side  Two] 

POLLOCK:  When  I  go  to  the  States,  I  find  that  people  are  aware  of  Old  Mistresses, 
and  maybe  they  know  Vision  and  Difference  to  some  extent.  What  they  tend  to 
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know  of  Vision  and  Difference  is  the  piece  called  "Modernity  and  the  Spaces  of 
Femininity."  Again,  because  the  Pre-Raphaelites  do  not  register,  they're  just  a  minor 
British  Victorian  artistic  group,  people  may  not  read  those  two  papers  on  Siddall  and 
Rossetti.  Some  people  do,  because  one  of  them  looks  as  if  it's  more  psychoanalysis 
["Woman  as  Sign:  Psychoanalytic  Readings"],  but  Elizabeth  Cowie's  essay,  "Woman 
as  Sign,"  and  my  attempts  to  work  on  this  issue  have  not  been  fully  incorporated  into 
feminist  discourse,  and  people  continue  to  get  caught  up  in  a  kind  of  positivist 
problematic  with  regard  to  women  artists,  which  that  would  sort  out  so  quickly  if 
they'd  read  it. 

SMITH:  Well,  positivism  seems  impossible  to  root  out.  It  gives  people  comfort,  I 
suppose. 

POLLOCK:  The  question  then  is,  and  I  ask  it  myself,  What  makes  me  so  able  to  feel 
comfortable  with  decentered  subjects,  split  subjects,  and  structural  determination? 
What  locates  me  in  these  realms  that  are  comparable  to  the  microphysicists  in  the 
world  of  quarks  and  charms  and  probabilities?  I  think  if  you're  a  good 
poststructuralist  you  have  no  problem  with  contemporary  physics,  because  there  are 
no  certainties  at  all.  But  somebody  has  to  work  out  what  is  the  psychological 
formation  that  makes  this  very  comfortable  for  me,  and  those  things  that  other  people 
find  necessary  for  their  comfort  so  completely  alienating. 
SMITH:  Also,  there  are  the  institutional  frameworks  that  reward  and  punish  within 
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those  realms.  I  haven't  seen  your  book  Dealing  with  Degas,  it  was  checked  out,  and 
hopelessly  overdue. 

POLLOCK:  Do  I  have  a  copy?  Yes.  [showing  book]  Dealing  with  Degas  is  one  of 
my  truly,  truly  favorite  books.  I  am  so  proud  of  it.  This  book  came  about  in  a 
strange  way.  There  was  a  conference  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  Liverpool,  connected  to  an 
exhibition  organized  by  Richard  Kendall,  called  Degas,  Images  of  Women.   Kendall  is 
an  art  historian  who  specializes  in  late  nineteenth-century  French  and  he  has  written 
extensively  on  Cezanne  and  Degas.  Anne  McPhee  was  going  to  organize  the 
conference,  and  she  phoned  me  up.  She  didn't  quite  know  who  to  invite  or  what  to 
do.    She  asked  me  to  come  because  I'd  written  about  Mary  Cassatt,  and  they  thought 
maybe  having  a  space  on  Cassatt  at  the  Degas  conference  would  be  good    It  was 
very  interesting  that  Degas  had  become  the  object  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
feminist  interest,  and  the  major  people  writing  on  him  at  that  moment  were  women. 
There  was  Carol  Armstrong,  Eunice  Lipton,  Heather  Dawkins,  who  was  my  Ph.D. 
student  at  the  time,  and  Anthea  Callen  was  just  about  to  publish  a  book  on  Degas.  So 
I  told  Anne  McPhee  whom  to  contact.  They  wanted  a  big,  high-powered  person,  so 
they  agreed  to  Linda  Nochlin,  and  they  asked  me  to  come  and  do  my  bit.  I  said  I'd 
only  come  if  my  graduate  student  was  also  invited,  because  I  couldn't  go  to  a  Degas 
conference  without  her.  She  was  the  one  who  was  doing  the  research.   So  Heather 
came  along,  and  then  they  invited  Richard  Thomson,  Richard  Kendall,  and  John 
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House. 

Tate  Gallery  Publications  was  approached  to  publish  the  papers  of  this 
conference,  but,  surprisingly,  they  said  no.  They  said  that  nobody  would  be  interested 
in  a  book  on  images  of  women — Degas  perhaps,  but  not  Degas'  images  of  women. 
This  is  an  important  aspect  of  this  moment.  What's  coming  out  for  me  as  I  tell  you 
these  stories  is  either  that  I  may  sound  like  a  paranoid  person,  which  is  probably  true, 
but  we're  dealing  here  with  the  constant  and  real  processes  of  the  censorship  and 
control  of  knowledge;  there  wasn't  just  an  easy  flow  of  feminism.  We  were  doing  it 
against  considerable  odds.   So  Richard  and  Anne  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  could 
suggest  other  publishers.  I  said,  "Contact  Pandora" — they  now  publish  Old 
Mistresses.  (It  was  originally  Routledge.) 

Pandora  told  them  they  were  very  interested  but  they  would  only  do  it  if  the 
book  was  fronted  and  edited,  in  addition  to  Richard  Kendall,  by  a  known  feminist 
name  on  which  they  could  hang  it.   So  they  came  back  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
consider  jointly  editing  it.  Well,  you  can  imagine  Richard  Kendall's  reaction.  He 
doesn't  like  the  kind  of  art  history  that  feminists  do.  I  don't  know  what  his  position 
on  feminism  is,  but  he  thinks  feminist  art  history  is  jargon  bound,  language  bound, 
doesn't  like  the  art,  doesn't  look  at  it,  nobody  pays  attention  to  it  and  it's  not  proper 
research.  Everything  you  can  say  against  it,  he'd  say.  So  he  was  about  as  happy  as 
you  can  imagine  somebody  could  be  to  be  yoked  to  that  which  represented  the 
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maximum  horror  in  his  field,  [laughter]  His  idea  of  editing  this  together  was  that  he 
would  tell  me  what  we  would  do  and  I  would  say  yes.   Ifl  said,  "Well,  Richard,  I 
think  we  should  do  this,"  or,  "I  would  like  that,"  or,  "I'm  absolutely  adamant  that  this 
has  to  be  in  such  and  such  a  way,"  he  would  say,  "You  are  an  impossible  woman,  you 
are  opinionated,  you  are  difficult,  you  are  constantly  wanting  your  own  way."  It 
ended  up  that  neither  of  us  would  speak  with  each  other,  and  the  editors  in  London 
were  mediating  between  us.  Now  I  don't  know  what  happened  with  Richard,  but  I 
was  being  treated  very  nicely  by  the  publishers. 

Richard's  main  opposition  was  that  I  wanted  to  include  two  pieces  by  Heather 
Dawkins.  One  was  a  piece  she'd  written  reviewing  the  big  Degas  exhibition,  called 
"Managing  Degas."  She  addressed  the  problematic  of  art  historians  having  to  engage 
with  and  manage  an  archive  that  both  fascinates  and  repels,  that  is  profoundly 
interesting,  extremely  challenging,  difficult,  and  still  undecidable.   She  proposes  that 
we  should  read  the  writings  of  the  art  historians  for  the  strategies  by  which  they 
manage  the  different  contradictions  that  this  archive  presents.   So,  one  lot  tried  to  say 
Degas  was  celibate,  to  deal  with  his  sexuality  by  negation.  Another  lot  would  say  that 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  was  a  woman,  or  that  he  could  identify  with  the  women. 
There  are  feminists  and  men  writing  about  managing  Degas  in  different  ways.  The 
paper  Heather  gave  at  the  actual  conference  was  called  "Frogs,  Monkeys,  and 
Identifications  Across  a  Fantastic  Body."  It  included  a  very  careful  reading  of 
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Richard  Thomson's  book  on  the  nudes  of  Degas,  and  also  a  critique  of  Richard 
Kendall's  editing  of  the  only  text  we  have  by  a  woman  who  was  one  of  Degas' 
models — the  actual  voice  of  the  working-class  woman  looking  back  at  the  artist. 
Heather  focused  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  on  this  extraordinary  text 
because  she  was  looking  for  a  woman's  archive  to  set  in  dialogue  with  the  dominant 
archive  of  male  culture — in  that  particular  case  around  sexuality  and  artistic  practice. 
Richard  Kendall  had  edited  the  text  in  such  a  way  that  the  critique  of  Degas  as  an 
anti-Semitic,  foul-mouthed,  bad  tempered,  filthy  man,  dependent  on  working  women 
for  his  survival  in  many  ways,  was  taken  out.  Kendall  had  turned  Degas  into  the 
grand  old  man  who  was  worried  about  his  sight  failing,  etc.   So  Richard  Kendall  just 
took  umbrage  at  this  critique,  and  he  hated  Heather  Dawkins,  so  this  was  the  cause  of 
considerable  conflict. 

But  I  thought  this  was  going  to  be  such  an  interesting  project,  because  within 
the  pages  of  one  book  there  would  be  a  range  of  feminist  writing.  Linda  Nochlin  is  as 
different  from  Anthea  Callen  as  she's  different  from  Heather  Dawkins,  who's  different 
from  Deborah  Bershad,  who's  quite  different  from  me.  First,  this  would  show  that 
this  was  not  one  "feminist  line;"  some  papers  were  psychoanalytical,  some  were 
Foucauldian,  others  were  more  social  history.  Anthea  is  interested  in  technique  and 
touch  and  so  forth;  it  was  all  extremely  interesting.  Secondly,  you  would  have  a 
group  of  men  writing  and  quite  categorically  it  would  show  the  limits  beyond  which  a 
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certain  form  of  masculine  writing  doesn't  go.  It  would  also  reveal  the  attempt 
constantly  to  retrieve  the  narrative  of  early  and  late,  the  great  works,  the  author;  the 
book  would  reveal  symptomatically  the  varying  strategies  and  desires  of  art  history. 
At  the  same  time,  for  those  who  wanted  to  read  the  standard  stuff,  these  men 
represented  probably  the  best  of  the  bunch — the  bright  young  guys  who  got  all  the  big 
exhibitions,  whose  books  were  published  by  Yale,  who  were  really  in  the  main  axis: 
Paris,  Boston,  New  York.  Internationally  known  impressionist  scholars.   If  people 
wanted  them  that's  what  they  would  get.  For  those  who  wanted  to  see  what  we  were 
up  against,  this  book  would  present  the  whole  picture  of  a  more  diverse  and 
conflicted  field  of  analysis. 

Then  there  were  the  introductions.  Richard  Kendall  wrote  an  introduction  and 
I  write  an  introduction,  and  they  are  probably  two  of  the  most  angry  and  antagonistic 
introductions  to  a  single  book  you'll  ever  read.  His  was  libellous;  it  was  so  vicious 
and  so  foul  towards  me,  particularly,  and  accused  us  of  absolutely  no  intellectual 
integrity  and  no  scholarly  legitimacy.  Now,  Anthea  Callen  is  a  painter  whose  whole 
project  is  to  say,  "We  must  look  at  the  technical  processes  to  understand  the  semiotic 
effects  of  work."  She  looks  very  carefully.  My  paper  is  all  about  looking  at  two 
images.  Looking  endlessly.  Why  is  this  image  still  in  my  head?  Kendall  says  we 
don't  look  and  we  don't  study.  I  wrote  the  essay  which  was  to  explain  again  the 
history  of  feminist  developments  and  explain  why  semiotics  came  into  art  history,  and 
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how  we've  moved  through  those  initial  aspects.  The  essay  formulates  this  phrase 
about  how  at  the  end  of  the  day,  feminists  end  up  having  to  talk  dirty,  in  a  sense,  and 
that's  what  it  sounds  like.  We  talk  about  castration,  and  sex,  and  power.  It  is  as  if 
somebody  impolitely  came  into  an  elite  dinner  party  and  started  swearing  and  farting 
and  goodness  knows  what;  that's  what  we  feel  like,  that  we  are  literally 
contaminating  the  purified  spaces  of  art  with  the  discourse  of  the  streets.  We  are  the 
prostitute  who  breaks  into  the  home  and  threatens  the  virgin  art  with  this  polluting 
knowledge  and  talk  about  power,  class,  domination. 

So  I  think  that  that  came  to  be  for  me  a  very,  very  important  text  because  of 
this  intervention,  and  it's  been  difficult  for  people  to  read  it.  I  hope  that  what's 
happening  is  that  people  are  using  it  as  a  study  text,  working  through  the  essays.  I 
imagine  courses  in  universities  where  you  could  study  it  as  an  index  of  that  moment 
and  all  the  different  kinds  of  voices  in  this  cacophony  around  Degas.  But  the  reviews 
we've  had  have  tended  to  be  by  people  who  always  work  out  whom  they  like  and 
whom  they  don't  like.   So  Charles  Bernheimer  reviewed  it,  saying  how  much  he  loved 
Anthea's  paper;  he  thought  it  was  just  brilliant  and  wonderful,  and  he  loathed  me  (and 
misunderstood  me).  They're  two  different  things,  but  I  thought  they  might  be  related: 
if  only  he  didn't  misunderstand  me  he  wouldn't  be  so  cross.  But  that  was  a  crucial 
moment,  and  those  two  introductions  are  like  the  two  positions  challenging  each 
other  for  this  territory.  If  you  read  the  book  you  can  get  that  sense  of  what  was  really 
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at  stake. 

SMITH:  Did  you  have  to  convince  the  editors  at  Pandora  that  this  was  indeed  a  good 

project  to  do? 

POLLOCK:  I  didn't  have  to  convince  the  editors.  I  don't  think  they  have  a  clue  as  to 

how  to  sell  it.  Pandora  went  down  the  tubes  shortly  after,  because  it  was  too 

confused  a  project,  and  it's  now  been  reined  in.  I  would  like  to  persuade  Pandora  to 

sell  it  to  an  American  publisher,  because  they're  part  of  the  Harper  Collins 

consortium,  but  they're  not  Harper  Collins  USA.    A  new  edition  of  Old  Mistresses  is 

coming  out  through  Harper  Collins  USA,  and  I  think  Dealing  with  Degas  could  get 

republished  that  way,  because  I  don't  think  it's  as  known  as  it  should  be.   I  wanted  to 

have  a  big  conference  to  launch  it,  but  it  would  have  just  meant  Richard  and  I  arguing 

in  a  terrible  way 

SMITH:  The  next  two  things  I  wanted  to  talk  about  are  I  think  closely  related: 

Avant-Garde  Gambits  [1888-1893:  Gender  and  the  Colour  of  Art  History],  and  then 

your  work  on  the  Munby  archives,  because  that  does  seem  to  announce  a  new  way  in 

which  you  are  rethinking  or  reintegrating  questions  of  positionality  to  link  up  gender, 

race  and  class  in  a  more  holistic  manner. 

POLLOCK:  Yes,  but  they  are  different  from  each  other  in  a  sense.  Now,  Avant 

Garde  Gambits  started  life  as  a  lecture  that  I  gave  at  Northwestern  in  Evanston.  I 

was  invited  by  Hollis  Clayson  to  come  and  give  a  lecture  when  the  big  Gauguin 
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exhibit  was  on  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  The  only  thing  I  had  to  contribute  about 
Gauguin,  having  never  worked  on  him  exclusively  and  having  never  wanted  to  work 
on  him,  was  the  ways  in  which  he  intersected  with  Van  Gogh,  so  I  was  going  to  use 
this  opportunity  to  get  out  some  of  my  Van  Gogh  material  on  what  was  going  on  in 
1888.  I  gave  it  the  title  "Avant-Garde  Gambits, "  and  then  I  had  to  work  out  what  to 
do,  and  the  whole  question  of  Gauguin's  Manao  Tupapau  and  its  relation  to  Olyrnpia 
transpired.  I  think  in  the  interim  I  had  done  the  project  for  the  segment 
Impressionism  and  Post-Impressionism  for  the  Public  Television  series  "Art  of  the 
Western  World,"  and  there  I  had  to  encounter  the  question  of  women  of  color  being 
used  as  part  of  the  modernist  man's  project  for  writing  their  avant-garde  scripts.  I 
think  that's  where  I  got  through  to  this  particular  painting. 

Then  I  discovered  a  commentary,  a  little  tiny  sentence  in  which  Gauguin's 
Manao  Tupapao  is  called  a  "brown  Olyrnpia,"  and  I  thought,  "That's  it.  That's  what 
needs  explaining.  What  does  that  mean,  how  could  he  say  that?"  Because  the 
conjunction  is  too  extraordinary.  I  came  across  that  reference  in  the  typical  catalog 
which  reports  the  commentaries,  and  nobody  ever  gets  caught  up  in  these  things.   A 
bell  doesn't  go  off  and  say,  "Wait  a  minute.  What  am  I  reading,  and  how  would  that 
function  in  terms  of  late  nineteenth-century  discourse?"  The  original  lecture  was 
called  "Avant-Garde  Gambits:  Van  Gogh,  Gauguin,  and  Bernard  in  1888."  I  worked 
it  through  in  those  terms  and  the  issue  of  this  racialization  of  the  discourse  seemed  to 
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come  up  at  that  point. 

Then  I  was  asked  to  give  a  keynote  speech  at  the  women's  caucus  at  the  CAA 
[College  Art  Association]  and  I  gave  it  the  title,  "Can  Art  History  Survive  the  Impact 
of  Feminism?"  and  I  used  this  material  again  in  relation  to  that.  Now  that  lecture 
directly  addressed  the  question  of  positionality,  because  I  was  rereading  a  lot  more 
black  feminist  theory  at  that  point  in  order  to  try  and  deal  more  with  Teha'amana  in 
the  way  that  I'd  been  seeking  to  deal  with  this  question  of  how  you  keep  feminism  and 
class  in  some  kind  of  axis.  It's  this  search  for  the  voice  of  the  "other";  you  must  find  a 
way  in  which  that  "other"  is  allowed  to  escape  its  status  as  the  object  of 
representation  and  become  a  voice  that  contests  the  dominant  representation.  So  in 
order  to  think  about  what  my  relationship  was  as  a  white  art  historian  looking  at 
Gauguin,  with  whom  I  had  in  common  my  whiteness  but  against  whom  I  had  my 
gender,  I  had  in  some  ways  to  accept  that,  like  Elizabeth  Siddall,  I  couldn't  recover  a 
history  for  Teha'amana.  I  couldn't  comfort  myself  by  reconstituting  her  as  a  great 
heroic  woman  who  single-handedly  led  Tahitian  resistance  against  French 
colonialism — this  desire  to  have  a  heroine.    I  had  to  leave  her  in  the  kind  of  horror  of 
the  discontinuity,  the  interruption  that  colonialism  effected  and  the  displacement  of 
her  subjectivity. 

I  was  reading  a  lot  about  what  black  feminists  were  saying  on  the  question  of 
race.  If  you  don't  address  these  subjects  you  are  allowing  them  to  continue,  if  you  do 
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address  them  you  are  imperializing,  so  you're  in  a  no-win  situation,  but  in  a  sense 
political  accountability  requires  you  to  engage  with  these  issues.   It's  less  dangerous 
to  get  into  a  mess  and  be  entrapped  for  what  you  are,  which  is  inevitably  a  racist  in 
some  way,  than  it  is  to  pretend  you  are  not  by  simply  continuing  to  not  address  the 
question.  So  that  paper  was  a  very  crucial  one,  and  in  it  I  talked  through  Gayatri 
Spivak's  notion  that  we  are  all  positioned  and  we  are  all  located,  and  we  must 
acknowledge  that.  But  I  was  trying  not  to  turn  that  into  a  kind  of  opening  gambit 
which  then  said,  "Now  that's  out  of  the  way.    I'm  an  okay  person."  It  had  to  be 
worked  on,  layer  after  layer  after  layer. 

Now  that  you  make  me  think  of  it,  in  that  particular  lecture  I  did  bring  in  the 
question  of  the  mining  women  and  Teha'amana  as  two  examples  of  the  moment  at 
which  the  bourgeois  man  engages  with  the  working-class  woman.   I  think  it's  under 
that  rubric  that  you  could  see  the  similarities.  So  in  one  sense  this  piece  comes  about 
as  a  journey  out  of  the  Van  Gogh  material,  via  the  Elizabeth  Siddall  material.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  mining  piece  comes  in  and  how  they  get  together  came  out  of 
"Modernity  and  the  Spaces  of  Femininity" —  modernity  as  articulating  this  cross-class, 
cross-gender  set  of  relationships,  so  that  the  project  then  became  one  of  looking  at 
bourgeois  men  and  working  women,  and  this  allowed  me  then  to  return  to  Victorian 
culture  and  British  nineteenth-century  art,  because  so  much  of  their  art  seemed  to  be  a 
different  kind  of  narrative,  of  precisely  the  structure  that  you  could  identify  in  Paris. 
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While  you're  looking  at  Degas  and  the  laundresses  and  the  milliners,  there's  Munby 
and  the  miners,  and  there's  Rossetti  and  the  women  of  the  street,  but  these  are 
invisible  connections,  because  we  have  "French  nineteenth-century  art,"  and  "British 
nineteenth-century  art,"  and  "French  modernism,"  and  "Victorian  sentimental 
narrative." 

I  wanted  to  create  spaces  of  collision,  spaces  which  broke  through  the 
medium-defined  divisions  and  the  national  school-defined  divisions,  and  the  notional 
divisions  which  discipline  art  history  into  these  clear  pockets  and  show  that  there 
were  continuities  across  these  territories  of  sexual  difference  or  class  and  power.   So 
it  was  possible,  under  the  rubric  of  bourgeois  men  and  working  women,  to  have 
Teha'amana  and  the  women  miners  as  instances  of  my  attempt  to  think  how  someone 
of  a  white  middle-class  professional  training  could  make  identifications  against  the 
norm  and  against  the  grain  of  the  discipline  in  order  to  force  into  some  kind  of 
visibility  the  voices  of  the  "other"  which  would  disrupt  the  smooth  functioning  of  the 
dominant  ideologies.  Maybe  in  a  sense  it's  a  responsiveness  to  the  demands  that  were 
being  made  and  an  acute  awareness  at  the  end  of  the  70s  that  feminism  was  being 
identified  as  a  white  middle-class  discourse  that  was  effecting  as  much  of  an  erasure 
of  women  of  color  as  the  dominant  culture,  and  that  racism  in  its  operations  within 
feminism  was  going  to  be  the  topic  of  the  '90s.  But,  equally,  I  think  the  endless 
problematic  of  class  would  come  in,  and  so  that  frame,  bourgeois  men  and  working 
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women,  would  allow  me  to  deal  with  nineteenth-century  France,  America,  and 
England,  but  also  move  through  into  different  spaces. 
SMITH:  How  did  you  discover  the  Munby  archives? 

POLLOCK:  One  of  the  courses  that  I  taught  in  the  early  '80s  was  called  The  City  and 
Country  in  Nineteenth-Century  Culture,  and  again  the  attempt  was  to  bring  together 
these  two  areas  of  interest — British  culture  and  French  culture.  In  terms  of  my 
relationship  to  art  history,  I'm  constantly  analyzing  the  discursive  categories  within 
which  it  works,  and  then  I  try  to  invent  discursive  categories  which  run  across  that 
model  to  enable  me  to  get  at  the  material  in  a  different  way.  Taking  the  city  and 
country  as  the  framework,  which  I  think  derives  from  Raymond  Williams,  does  seem 
to  me  one  of  the  organizing  tropes  for  looking  at  nineteenth-century  culture,  since 
urbanization  is  so  critical  and  the  function  of  the  country  has  changed  precisely  in  the 
ideological  relation  with  the  shift  to  the  centrality  of  the  urban  space    I  could  look  at 
a  whole  range  of  things,  and  what  I  was  looking  for  in  this  Foucauldian  model  was 
archives.  I  wanted  to  set  my  students  to  research  on  areas  that  were  not  already 
overwritten,  and  that  were  not  the  standard  things  but  would  break  these  molds. 

Now,  why  and  how  did  I  come  across  the  Munby  archives?  I  seem  to  have 
known  about  them  forever  ...  I  know.  I  found  the  book  called  Munby:  Man  of  Two 
Worlds,  because  he  was  a  friend  of  Rossetti's  and  he  was  active  in  the  working-class 
education  movement  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Working  Men's  Colleges.  I 
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discovered  him  in  that  context,  and  because  he  was  someone  interested  in  the  finding 
of  working-class  women,  he  seemed  to  provide  a  model  for  looking  at  Rossetti  and 
Hunt — this  kind  of  masculinity  that  seemed  only  able  to  gratify  itself  with  women  of 
another  class.   So  then  I  set  my  students  to  work  on  that,  and  Heather  Dawkins,  who 
then  became  a  Ph.D.  student,  did  a  paper  for  me  on  Hannah  Culwick,  who  was 
Munby's  maidservant  and  eventually  his  wife,  and  she  wrote  a  diary.  So  we  had  a 
working-class  woman's  own  documents  and  photographs  that  had  been  made  of  her, 
and  of  her  and  Munby.  At  the  same  time,  that  archive  would  throw  light  on  Rossetti 
and  co.  as  being  part  of  that  type  of  masculinity.  Equally  with  Degas  you  could 
create  a  collision  in  the  space  of  the  classroom  to  bring  out  this  question  of  labor  and 
sexuality  and  the  city. 

Many  of  students  got  interested  in  this,  and  one,  Sarah  Jane  Edge  had  been 
doing  some  interesting  performances  in  relation  to  that  material  during  the  miners' 
strike  in  1984.  I  then  had  a  problem  of  whether  I  could  or  couldn't  work  on  this 
material  because  my  students  were  working  on  it.  I  finally  had  to  take  it  into  my  own 
hands,  because  I  did  have  something  to  say  about  this,  and  the  Munby  bit  now 
belongs  in  a  book  I'm  writing  called  Sexuality  and  Surveillance,  which  I  have  been 
writing  for  so  long.  I  just  get  so  scared  of  writing,  because  (a)  it's  a  book,  and  (b)  it's 
about  Victorian  art,  but  it's  going  to  get  written  this  summer.  It's  to  do  with 
representations  of  poverty  and  the  role  of  women  in  the  construction  of  social  realism. 
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It's  all  there,  I  just  need  to  footnote  it. 
[Tape  VI,  Side  One] 

SMITH:  You  mentioned  that  you've  made  films,  so  why  don't  we  just  plunge  into 
your  film-making  persona. 

POLLOCK:   I  found  that  because  I  spent  so  much  time  with  contemporary  artists  and 
looking  at  contemporary  art,  trying  to  explain  how  certain  things  worked,  particularly 
to  art  historians  who  were  unfamiliar  with  all  this,  that  at  a  certain  stage  I  started 
thinking  about  doing  this  myself.  I've  made  what  I  would  call  art  films,  in  the  form  of 
using  video  as  a  medium — video  and  photography.  I  was  very  influenced  by  Chris 
Marker's  film  LaJetee  and  the  use  of  stills  as  a  very  low  key  way  of  telling  a  story, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  alternation  between  still  photography  and  movement — very 
minimalist,  slow,  real  time  and  then  sudden  alternations  of  black  and  white  and  color. 
One  of  my  films  was  called  Passionate  Attachments,  it  was  the  conflict  between  being 
passionate  about  work  and  being  passionate  about  children  and  what  it  was  to  try  and 
move  between  these  different  spaces  as  a  woman.  In  my  old  office  I  used  to  have 
loads  of  photographs  of  my  children  around  and  there  was  the  oddity  of  these  little 
smiling  baby  faces  next  to  rows  of  Screen  magazines.  So  that  was  one  film.  I  never 
showed  it  and  I  never  intend  really  to  show  it  to  anybody. 
SMITH:  Did  you  have  a  collective  that  you  worked  with  on  it? 
POLLOCK:  No,  there  was  a  student  in  the  department  who  was  working  on  video 
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whom  I  asked  to  be  a  camerawoman,  so  she  filmed  the  bits  where  I  was  being  filmed, 
but  I  did  the  photography,  the  storyboard,  and  the  edit.  I  ran  up  against  the  problems 
of  any  kind  of  distribution  because  of  copyright — you  know,  the  pictures  and  the 
music  that  I  wanted  to  use.  So  I  just  thought  I'd  leave  it  like  that    .  .  my  "early 
work!" 

I've  become  more  interested  in  the  idea  of  new  technologies  and  performance 
art,  and  I've  used  performance  as  a  way  of  delivering  material.  I  did  a  performance  in 
Vancouver  on  feminism,  painting,  and  history,  where  I  set  up  a  big  stage  as  if  there 
was  going  to  be  a  panel  discussion,  with  three  microphones  and  three  chairs  and  three 
glasses,  and  then  I  did  the  introduction,  saying  that  the  issue  was  so  complex  that  it 
needed  to  be  discussed  by  people  representing  various  different  interests,  but 
unfortunately  they  hadn't  been  able  to  afford  to  pay  for  anybody  other  than  me  to 
come  so  I  was  going  to  have  to  engage  in  the  conversation  with  the  missing  people. 
So  I  literally  sat  at  each  of  these  three  places,  progressively  moving  to  the  left,  so  it 
was  painting,  feminism,  and  history.  Representing  these  different  positions,  I  then 
engaged  in  a  dialogue  by  visibly  moving  into  the  chairs.   So  the  density  and 
complexity  of  the  different  arguments,  which  couldn't  be  resolved,  could  literally  be 
represented  as  positions  and  arguments  and  debates.  I  performed  that  in  several 
places. 

I  then  began  to  do  a  series  of  papers,  one  of  which  was  for  a  conference  on 
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death,  and  one  of  which  was  for  Travellers'  Tales,  where  I  think  I  broke  the  barrier 
between  the  materials  I  was  working  with  in  my  video  artwork,  which  might  be 
represented  as  the  personal  or  biographical,  and  the  theoretical.  I  tried  to  find  ways  in 
which  these  two  aspects  could  move  in  and  out  of  each  other  by  the  use  of  different 
registers  and  tones,  so  it  had  to  be  conceived  as  a  performance;  it  wasn't  just  a 
lecture.  I  used  quite  specific  dramatic  techniques  to  change  the  tone  and  mood  and  to 
assault  the  audience  and  to  then  kind  of  lull  them,  boring  them  purposely  with  certain 
ways  of  delivering  the  theoretical  material  and  then  shocking  them  with  the  crudity 
with  which  I  would  then  bring  out  very  emotively  charged  revelations. 

When  I  was  having  my  only  sabbatical  I've  ever  had  in  my  working  career, 
which  I  had  last  year,  I  had  a  very  severe  depression.  I  had  a  depression  once  before 
in  my  life,  this  was  the  second  one.  I  suspect  if  you  don't  have  any  break  in  your  life 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  everything  has  been  waiting  for  a  space  to  break  through.  So 
my  rather  overwrought  psyche  was  just  waiting  for  this  moment  and  said,  "Oh,  you've 
got  nothing  else  on,  we'll  just  take  up  the  space."  I  was  meant  to  go  to  Canada  to 
give  a  lecture,  but  physically  and  mentally,  I  couldn't  go.   Since  the  conference  had 
been  organized  around  my  paper,  I  thought  I  would  put  the  material  on  video  so  that 
I  would  be  virtually  present.  It  was  based  completely  on  a  visual  track  with  a  voice 
over.  I  did  it  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters  to  the  curator  who  had  initiated  the 
conference.  The  text  of  it  will  be  published  in  the  book  on  the  canon,  but  it  also 
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exists  in  the  form  of  film.  I've  now  done  a  second  one,  called  Deadly  Tales,  which  I 
am  going  to  re-edit  to  produce  the  kind  of  professional  text  that  I  want,  and  I'm  going 
to  try  and  get  that  exhibited.  A  number  of  art  galleries  are  interested  in  that  because 
it's  about  feminist  narratives  of  death,  and  it  breaks  those  up.   I'm  thinking  of  putting 
the  Traveller's  Tales  into  that  format  as  well. 

I  call  these  things  cultural  essays,  but  part  of  what  I'm  trying  to  do  is  to  think 
of  other  formats  for  delivering  this  kind  of  analysis  of  the  visual  and  the  use  of  the 
multiple  tracks — the  poetic  use  of  images  and  words — in  an  intellectual  project,  and 
trying  to  marry  that  into  some  kind  of  more  contemporary  multimedia  form  of  access. 
Now  the  problem  is  of  course  the  cost  of  getting  permission  to  do  this  in  any  sense 
commercially.  When  you  buy  a  photograph  for  reproduction  in  a  book  it  costs  x,  but 
to  do  it  in  any  form  of  film  or  television  would  be  just  phenomenal,  and  I  don't  have 
the  resources.  So  I  have  to  keep  them  within  the  art  circuit  at  the  moment,  and  they 
are  contributions  to  that  space.  The  latest  piece  that  I  did,  Killing  Men  [and  Dying 
Women?],  was  again  a  kind  of  performance  piece  because  it  had  a  tape  of  Marilyn 
Monroe  singing  famous  songs  while  the  audience  came  in,  as  if  it  was  a  bar  or  cafe, 
and  people  got  into  this  mood  and  they  thought  it  was  a  party;  they  couldn't  resist  the 
effect  of  the  music.  I  used  long  tracks  of  silent  images  without  commentary, 
sequences,  and  then  this  sectioning  up  of  the  material  into  episodes.  So  I'm  trying  to 
break  down  the  whole  sense  of  the  fifty-minute-lecture-with-the-two-slide-projectors 
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format.  They  are  art  videos  which  are  like  postminimalist  films.  It's  a  hybrid  form, 
the  cultural  essay,  and  then  there  is  the  effect  that  it  has  on  presentation.  With  CD 
ROM,  I  can  simply  put  the  whole  lot  onto  it — my  slides,  my  tapes,  my  videos,  and  my 
film  clips.  When  you  show  The  Girl  Can't  Help  It  in  the  middle  of  a  lecture  on 
Jackson  Pollock  or  DeKooning,  it  does  better  reflect  the  coincidence  in  cultural  space 
of  those  different  regimes  than  the  discrete  Wolfflinian  juxtapositions  which  are 
typically  represented  in  art  history. 

SMITH:  I  had  wanted  to  talk  about  some  of  the  magazines  and  working  groups  that 
you  had  been  involved  with,  in  the  sense  of  looking  at  networks  and  that.  You  have 
talked  about  some  of  the  collectives  that  you  were  involved  with  in  the  70s.  Did 
those  feminist  collectives  continue  into  the  '80s? 

POLLOCK:  No,  it's  a  moment,  and  it  was  over.  The  high  point  of  my  experience  of 
the  collective  as  both  a  real  activity  and  as  something  to  which  one  was  politically 
committed  and  trying  to  explore  the  impact  of  was  confined  to  the  early  70s.  Once  I 
moved  away  from  London  it  was  progressively  more  difficult  to  belong,  because  then 
I  hadn't  been  part  of  the  history  of  any  of  these  cities. 

I  was  involved  in  a  women's  group  in  Leeds  for  a  while,  from  78  onwards,  but 
I  got  into  considerable  trouble  with  that  group,  and  my  final  break  with  it  was  over 
my  marriage.  It  was  perceived  to  be  an  utter  betrayal  that  I  had  actually  got  married, 
and  I  had  a  most  horrendous  and  difficult  time.  I  think  so  many  women  are  scarred 
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by  their  experiences  with  the  unexamined  nature  of  the  dynamics  between  women, 
which  is  why  I'm  very  interested  in  the  mother-daughter  relationship  as  a  very 
necessary  one  to  keep  tracking;  it  haunts  the  seminar  room,  it  haunts  most  relations 
between  middle-aged  women  intellectuals  and  their  women  students,  it  operates 
unacknowledged  in  all  forms  of  sororities,  and  it's  just  too  dangerous.   I  was  very 
scarred  by  that  experience,  and  after  that  I  wasn't  involved. 

At  the  same  time,  at  the  moment  I'm  in  the  process  of  reinventing  that  through 
a  project  that  I  have  set  up  called  the  Feminist  Arts  and  Histories  Network.   In  the 
early  '90s,  the  Association  of  Art  Historians,  which  is  like  the  CAA,  had  its 
conference  in  Leeds,  and  its  theme  was  the  social  history  of  art.  They  invited  Tim 
Clark  to  be  the  opening  speaker;  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  come  back  to  Leeds  since 
he'd  left  in  78.  They  invited  me  to  be  the  closing  keynote  speaker.  In  the  interim  I 
had  been  invited  to  write  a  paper  on  A  Bar  at  the  Folies-Bergere  for  inclusion  in  a 
collection  of  essays  on  the  Bar,  which  in  fact  had  not  been  much  written  about  by 
women,  so  they  had  this  complete  book  of  essays  by  men,  and  the  man  who  was 
doing  it  had  been  advised  to  commission  some  feminist  readings  of  this.  I  agreed  to 
do  it  in  great  fear  and  trepidation  because  it  meant  confronting  Manet,  which  in  a 
sense  belonged  to  them,  and  certainly  possibly  even  belonged  to  him.  This  was  the 
first  time  I  used  the  letter  format.  It  was  composed  of  several  letters  to  three 
addresses:  one  to  a  famous  professor,  which  was  "Dear  Sir";  one  to  a  feminist 
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scholar,  which  was  "Dear  Friend";  and  one  to  history,  which  was  "Dear  Miss 
Cassatt."  I  used  these  differently  paced  forms  of  prose  and  differently  formulated 
addresses  to  play  off  the  question  of  my  exploration  of  this  difficult  archive. 

At  the  end  of  this  conference  I  was  very  angry,  because  Tim  Clark's  opening 
paper  had  made  some  utterly  vile  comments  about  feminists,  which  I  thought  was  so 
incredibly  insensitive  and  inappropriate.  If  he  wished  to  make  comments  about 
feminist  art  historians — I  think  he  had  Norma  Broude  in  mind,  who  had  just  published 
a  book  on  impressionism — he  should  have  made  distinctions  between  one  kind  of 
feminist  and  another.  He'd  worked  for  long  enough  in  Leeds  to  know  that  this  was 
one  of  the  key  centers.  I  had  worked  with  him  and  we  had  shared  certain 
commitments  to  issues  around  class  and  other  power  structures;  feminists  were  not 
lumped  together  by  virtue  of  being  feminists.  Probably  there  was  a  greater  distance 
between  me  and  Norma  Broude  in  the  way  she  was  writing  about  impressionism  than 
there  was  between  me  and  Tim  Clark.  The  whole  process  of  the  conference  seemed 
to  be  a  way  for  the  genealogy  and  the  patriline  to  reassert  itself. 

At  the  end  of  my  letter  to  Miss  Cassatt  I  invited  her  to  an  event  where  we 
could  all  get  together  and  set  up  this  network  to  speak  with  each  other.  I  invented 
the  Feminist  Arts  and  Histories  Network,  as  a  rhetorical  gesture,  to  which,  much  to 
my  amazement,  loads  of  people  joined.  I  was  then  obliged  to  make  it  real  and  turn  it 
into  something.  I  decided  to  turn  it  into  a  kind  of  reinvention  of  the  70s,  and  the  first 
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thing  I  organized  was  called  the  anti-conference  (September  1993).  Its  aim  was  to  be 
a  conference  to  which  women  could  come  without  feeling  alienated,  so  there  would 
be  no  privileging  of  the  stars,  no  in-group  of  people  who  knew  each  other,  no 
privileging  of  the  people  who  were  in  full-time  employment  and  made  their  living  out 
of  feminist  discourse,  against  the  women  who  were  middle  aged,  part-time  artists 
without  institutional  affiliation  and  hence  rendered  invisible  in  the  academic  world, 
except  as  bodies  to  pack  out  the  auditorium. 

We  started  this  anti-conference  with  a  performance,  and  I'm  indebted  to 
Suzanne  Lacy's  ideas  for  collective,  orchestrated  performances  where  you  ask  the 
women  to  actually  perform.  The  theme  was  dialogue.  We  began  with  a  meal  which  I 
organized  and  hand  made,  and  that  was  my  artwork  for  the  session.  The  idea  was  to 
constitute  the  conference  as  a  performance  of  dialogue  between  artists  and  non- 
artists,  between  artists  and  art  historians  or  curators,  between  professionals  and  non- 
professionals, full  time,  part  time,  paid,  unpaid — to  break  those  barriersdown  and 
create  a  feminist  consciousness  of  the  collective,  democratic,  visible,  institutional 
making  of  an  anti-space,  or  an  anti-conference.  Within  that  dialogue  I  had  Adrian 
Piper  talking  about  xenophobia,  and  an  Israeli  artist  working  in  Paris,  Bracha 
Lichtenberg  Ettinger,  addressing  the  question  of  the  stranger  and  the  feminine.  They 
were  both  inserted  into  the  spaces  of  the  conference  in  ways  that  then  made  them 
entertainment  rather  than  the  "key  speakers"  who  were  privileged. 
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I  would  like  to  turn  that  into  something  more  collective,  but  it  hasn't  worked 
as  yet.  There  was  a  collective  of  two  of  us  who  shared  this  idea.  One  of  my  ex- 
students  was  going  to  organize  the  second  conference  with  me  (in  July,  1995),  but 
she  is  now  otherwise  engaged.  I  can  ask  for  people  to  help,  but  my  students  don't 
have  that  history  and  there's  nobody  else  around  immediately.  Collectives  have  to  be 
self-constituted.  I  can't  constitute  a  collective  as  a  work  group,  because  then  it's  my 
project  and  these  are  my  helpers. 
SMITH:  Yes,  it's  not  a  collective. 

POLLOCK:  No.   So  at  the  moment  it's  a  collective  of  one.   [laughter]  These  people 
don't  know  what  it  was  like  in  the  70s,  so  I'm  not  going  back,  I'm  just  inventing  it 
again.  I  think  in  the  1990s  the  countering  of  the  professionalization  of  feminism,  and 
the  countering  of  its  simple  assimilation  to  an  orthodox  academic  model  has  to  keep 
being  pushed,  and  I  feel  almost  alone  out  there  trying  to  be  inserted  into  the 
institution  so  that  I  can  be  this  major  thorn  in  its  side,  and  yet  keeping  my  feet  rooted 
firmly  in  the  politics  of  post  '68  and  of  that  sense  of  a  movement  and  of  a  counter- 
course,  without  seeping  into  nostalgia  or  sentimentalizing  it.  It  was  vicious  and 
painful  and  difficult,  and  we  didn't  know  what  we  were  doing  a  lot  of  the  time.  But 
the  politics  of  it  remained  crucial.  So  within  the  limits  of  a  collective  of  one,  and  a 
few  people  who  will  help  me  through  sharing  in  this  project,  I  put  on  this  conference. 
SMITH:  Have  you  been  involved  with  or  followed  Guerrilla  Girls? 
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POLLOCK:  I've  never  been  involved  with  them.  They've  got  a  book  out  with 
various  kinds  of  comments  that  they  invited  people  to  make  about  the  group.   They 
invited  me  to  contribute  to  that,  but  it  came  at  a  moment  when  I  had  eight  things  to 
write  in  five  days  and  I  didn't  do  it.  One  of  my  students  did  a  thesis  on  the  Guerrilla 
Girls,  and  one  of  the  things  I  was  very  much  encouraging  her  to  think  about  was  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  constructed  not  as  making  an  artistic  intervention  but 
more  as  a  kind  of  extra-aesthetic  agit-prop  group,  or  "the  conscience  of  the  art 
world,"  as  they  call  themselves.  I  think  you  can  see  them  as  inheriting  that  legacy, 
but  they've  also  made  it  an  aesthetic  project.  When  people  marched  up  and  down 
outside  the  Whitney  or  demonstrated  outside  the  Hayward  [Gallery]  in  London,  those 
were  clearly  political  demonstrations  against  art  institutions,  but  I  think  the  Guerrilla 
Girls  have  moved  it  to  a  space  which  is  negotiable  in  this  hybridity  between  an  event 
and  a  statement  as  art.  Lynda  Benglis  did  it  with  her  own  advertisements  in  Artforum 
in  the  '70s,  so  I  think  there's  a  way  to  do  this. 

I'm  very  interested  in  the  Guerrilla  Girls  as  a  phenomenon,  and  I  teach  them  as 
an  event  as  well  as  an  art  form  in  the  '80s.   Somebody  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
"Feminism  is  so  well  integrated  now,"  and  I  don't  see  it.  My  experiences  at  the 
[University  of]  Minnesota  did  not  lead  me  to  see  any  signs  of  its  integration  into  art 
history  at  all.  I  suspect  in  other  places,  like  Michigan,  it  probably  is  far  more 
developed,  but  I  still  think  it's  a  matter  of  individual  voices. 
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SMITH:  But  perhaps  when  we  use  the  term  "integration,"  it  merely  means  that  a 
designated  number  of  slots  have  been  assigned  for  that  kind  of  perspective,  in  which 
one  is  free  to  do  whatever  one  wants  within  the  constraints  of  the  academic 
environment,  and  everybody  else  is  free  not  to  pay  any  attention. 
POLLOCK:  Yes,  I  think  that's  the  British  experience.  If  I  had  been  offered  a  job  in 
the  States  I  think  things  would  have  massively  changed,  because  of  the 
professionalization  of  art  history  in  America  and  the  fact  that  you  have  these  big 
departments  of  thirty-five.  We  don't  have  departments  like  that;  you  can  count  the 
number  of  art  history  departments  in  this  country  on  the  fingers  of  probably  two 
hands — maybe  more,  but  not  many  more.  The  places  where  the  interesting  things 
have  been  done  have  been  in  what  used  to  be  called  the  polytechnics,  where  issues  of 
visual  art  were  addressed  in  conjunction  with  graphic  art,  film,  and  design  in  these 
academically  nonvalorized  and  marginal  spaces  as  they  responded  to  the  need  for  a 
new  kind  of  education  in  the  visual  arts;  that  was  where  the  fertilization  between  film 
and  design  and  Marxism  and  semiotics  and  so  on  took  place. 

Of  course  Leeds  was  a  university  department,  and  when  I  came  here 
somebody  said  to  me,  "Well,  nobody  will  ever  hear  of  you  again.  You've  dug  your 
academic  grave."  It  was  a  department  with  absolutely  no  prestige,  and  it  had  no  art 
history  to  speak  of;  it  was  known  as  a  fine  art  department.  It  had  just  made  a  few 
appointments;  Quentin  Bell  had  been  here,  as  had  Lawrence  Gowing.  [Arnold] 
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Hauser  had  been  here.  There  were  a  number  of  individuals  of  that  order,  but  there 
was  no  department.  Then  Tim  Clark  came  and  appointed  me,  Fred,  and  Terry 
Atkinson  and  then  we  got  John  Tagg.  Adrian  [Rifkin]  became  professor  three  years 
ago. 

The  project  at  Leeds  was  something  we  made  out  of  a  vacuum,  so  I've  never 
had  any  opposition  here;  there  hasn't  been  a  mainstream  of  people  saying,  "You  can't 
do  your  feminist  thing."  From  the  beginning  Tim  Clark  gave  me  the  key  course, 
Theories  and  Institutions,  and  said,  "I  want  the  students  to  be  challenged  in  their 
thinking  about  art,  artists,  and  art  history  from  this  point  of  view."  So  every  single 
student  had  to  pass  through  the  defiles  of  my  bizarre  combination  of  Marxism  and 
feminism,  with  many  contributions  from  other  people,  looking  at  film  and  looking  at 
contemporary  art.    In  that  way  the  key  idea  that  has  been  animating  us  is  this  political 
concept  of  intervention  into  cultural  politics,  as  opposed  to  being  assimilated  or 
integrated  as  a  perspective.  I  will  never  talk  on  any  panel  for  which  I'm  asked,  "Could 
you  come  and  give  a  feminist  approach  to  art  history,"  or  a  "feminist  perspective," 
because  I'm  not  an  "other."  This  is  a  confrontation.  I'm  addressing  art  history  and 
hoping  one  day  they  will  address  what  I'm  saying. 

SMITH:  But  if  we  take  the  Association  of  Art  Historians  here  in  England  as  a  whole, 
where  do  you  fit  into  that?  Because  you  do  go  to  the  meetings,  correct,  and  you 
write  for  Art  History 
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POLLOCK:  Well,  when  I  gave  the  paper  on  Elizabeth  Siddall,  people  said,  as  I 
spoke,  "What  is  this  woman  saying?  Who  said  she  could  talk  about  this?  What's 
going  on  here?"  The  level  of  anger  and  hostility  was  such  that  when  I  came  to  the 
end  of  my  paper  there  was  no  discussion.  They  managed  to  hurry  me  off  so  that  there 
wouldn't  be  a  riot,  so  I  swore  never  to  go  back  until  I  was  invited  to  give  a  keynote 
lecture.    For  years  I  never  went;  I  completely  boycotted  it.  I  did  finally  go  back 
when  I  was  invited  to  be  on  a  panel  responding  to  Stuart  Hall,  who  was  asked  to  be 
the  keynote  speaker.  If  they  were  inviting  Stuart  Hall  to  be  a  speaker  I  was  quite 
happy  to  go  and  lend  support,  because  my  admiration  for  him  is  considerable.  So  I 
went  to  that  conference  and  they  had  Martha  Rosier  and  myself  and  Sarat  Maharaj  as 
commentators,  and  there  was  such  a  division  between  the  discourse  which  came  out 
of  that  conversation  and  that  which  came  from  the  main  stream  art  historians  who 
were  attending,  so  it  was  still  quite  difficult 

The  first  time  I  was  asked  to  do  the  keynote  was  for  the  Association  of  Art 
Historians  conference  in  Leeds  on  the  social  history  of  art,  organized  by  Jonathan 
Harris  and  Tony  Hughes.  Two  years  before  I  had  gone  to  speak  about  film.  A  friend 
of  mine  and  I  were  looking  at  the  films  of  [Vincente]  Minnelli.  I  have  written 
extensively  on  film  and  do  teach  film  courses,  and  I  have  done  quite  a  lot  of  research 
on  Minnelli,  both  in  his  guise  of  producing  Lust  for  Life,  which  is  a  text  I've  endlessly 
studied,  but  also  in  terms  of  his  representations  of  art  and  artists  in  a  series  of 
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melodramas  of  the  '50s.   So  I  did  do  that  sort  of  thing,  but  nobody  knew  I  was  there 
because  none  of  the  art  historians  went  to  that  session. 

SMITH:  Well,  that  doesn't  sound  so  different  from  the  American  situation  then. 
POLLOCK:  I've  been  to  the  CAA  in  recent  years.  My  first  time  was  when  Linda 
Nochlin  asked  me  to  be  on  the  "Firing  the  Canon"  panel.  I  suppose  I've  actually  only 
been  twice  to  the  CAA. 

SMITH:  You  were  on  the  editorial  board  of  Screen.  How  intense  an  involvement 
was  that? 

POLLOCK:  I  have  to  say  I  was  never  on  the  editorial  board  in  the  glory  days  of 
Screen.    It  was  at  a  post  )  980  point  when  Screen  had  a  new  project,  which  was 
signaled  by  their  invitation  by  Tim  Clark  to  write  his  piece  and  for  me  to  write  the 
piece  that  I  wrote  on  Van  Gogh,  and  Mary  Kelly  to  write  her  piece  on  modernist 
criticism.   I  think  at  that  stage  they  were  thinking  that  perhaps  Screen  magazine  might 
only  systematically  continue  if  it  expanded  as  a  journal  to  encompass  this  diversified 
field  of  conversation  between  the  visual  arts  and  film,  rather  than  going  down  the 
road  of  being  a  film  journal.  But  at  that  stage  they  then  shifted  again  because  there 
were  two  magazines,  Screen,  and  Screen  Education,  and  they  couldn't  sustain  the 
two,  so  they  abandoned  Screen  Education  and  folded  the  two  in  together  which  took 
it  into  a  film,  cultural  studies  direction,  but  they've  sustained  the  film.  So  it  was  only 
under  the  editorship  of  Mark  Nash  that  I  was  included,  and  my  involvement  was  quite 
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active  during  that  period. 

Then  it  was  felt  that  usual  art  was  not  the  direction,  as  a  result  of  which  I  left 
the  Screen  editorial  board  and  joined  a  project  to  set  up  New  Formations,  which  was 
mostly  organized  by  the  people  who  had  been  involved  in  Screen  Education.  Under 
the  rubric  of  thinking  about  educational  issues  in  relation  to  film,  media, 
representation,  and  cultural  politics,  they  had  been  actually  producing  some  of  the 
more  interesting  material,  and  they  wanted  to  be  able  to  continue  doing  that.   So  we 
then  tried  to  set  up  this  journal  called  New  Formations,  but  we  were  unable  to  do 
that,  so  we  set  it  up  as  a  series  of  books.  There  was  the  Formations  of  Fantasy,  and 
Formations  of  the  Nation.  Then  it  was  reconstituted  as  a  journal,  which  has  finally 
found  a  home  I  think  with  Lawrence  and  Wishart,  who  publishes  it  now. 

There  was  a  period  of  very  intense  involvement  in  the  setting  up  of  that  and 
on  the  editorial  board,  which  included  Victor  Burgin,  James  Donald,  Tony  Bennett, 
Cora  Kaplan,  Iain  Chambers,  and  Lydia  Curti  from  Italy.  That  was  a  very  interesting 
alliance.  Colin  Mercer  was  there  too,  that's  right.  Mercer  and  Bennett  had  been 
involved  in  the  Open  University  popular  culture  course,  and  it  was  an  interesting 
alliance  between  feminists  and  various  kinds  of  Gramscian  Marxists    That  was  the 
period  when  I  was  really  involved  in  the  journal's  inception  and  development,  and  the 
theoretical  arguments  about  what  it  was  going  to  do  and  how 
SMITH:  We  actually  haven't  discussed  Gramsci  and  how  you  responded  to  the 
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discussions  that  surrounded  him,  particularly  in  the  1970s,  when  there  was  this  initial 
rediscovery. 

POLLOCK:  I  was  very  close  to  Geoffrey  Nowell-Smith  for  a  while,  and  he  was 
translating  the  prison  notebooks.  He  oriented  us  towards  Italy,  Italian  cultural 
politics,  and  the  long  legacy  of  Gramsci.  Gramsci  came  in  also  very  profoundly 
through  Tony  Bennett,  who  was  putting  him  very  much  on  the  central  map,  both  for 
the  Open  University  popular  culture  course  and  for  Screen  Education.  There  were  a 
number  of  conferences  that  I  attended,  run  again  by  SEFT,  the  Society  for  Education 
in  Film  and  Television,  which  published  Screen  and  Screen  Education. 

1  can  remember  Tony  Bennett  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  one  of  those 
conferences.  He  really  explored  the  profound  significance  of  Gramsci — not  only  his 
concept  of  hegemony,  but  also  his  notion  that  one  must  start  from  the  premise  that 
power  is  exerted  against  the  perpetual  and  recalcitrant  difference  and  resistance  of 
those  that  it  seeks  to  subdue,  which  is  very  different  from  Althusser,  who  sees  a 
constant  and  successful  exercise  of  power  which  reduces  those  who  are  dominated  to 
merely  the  raw  substance  of  the  domination,  as  opposed  to  resistance.  I  think  that's 
been  crucial  for  my  thinking,  and  it  has  fed  into  the  courses  and  the  texts  that  we've 
taught:  you  must  always  assume  there's  something  which  power  is  trying  to  control, 
rather  than  it  simply  managing  itself  by  itself,  because  that's  always  an  alibi  for  the 
ruling  class. 
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Obviously  Gramsci  also  feeds  in  very  much  through  Raymond  Williams.   I  can 
say  that  I've  read  all  of  Raymond  Williams,  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  great,  crucial 
influences  on  my  life.  Raymond  Williams's  chapter  on  hegemony  in  his  book  Marxism 
and  Literature  has  been  a  fundamental  text  that  I've  read,  reread  and  given  my 
students  to  read,  because  of  the  way  in  which  he  married  it  to  and  brought  out 
Gramsci's  utter  faith  in  the  desire  for  agency  of  those  on  whom  hegemony  works    His 
critique  of  Foucault,  which  is  often  made  by  feminists,  is  that  although  he  writes 
about  power,  he  writes  from  the  side  of  power.  I  used  to  do  for  cultural  studies  a 
number  of  day  schools  on  Raymond  Williams,  and  it  was  a  major  aspect  of  my 
husband's  New  Left  thesis;  we  read  a  lot  of  Williams  together  and  thought  this 
through,  so  I'd  have  to  say  Gramsci  came  to  me  probably  more  mediated  through 
Williams. 

SMITH:  Yesterday  when  you  mentioned  Williams  in  tandem  with  E.  P.  Thompson, 
this  "romantic  humanism"  box  opened  up. 
POLLOCK:  Socialist  humanism. 

SMITH:   Socialist  humanism,  excuse  me,  but  that's  still  something  that  is  an 
interactive  aspect  of  your  project,  even  though  there  are  big  elements  of  it  which  I 
suppose  don't  fit. 

POLLOCK:  The  nature  of  the  contradictions  that  I  get  myself  into  are  invisible  to 
me.  That  may  be  for  other  people  to  sort  out,  but  I  think  it  is  possible  to  hold  within 
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one  space  both  a  profound  respect  for  the  necessary  insights  of  structuralism  and 
what  might  be  a  socialist  commitment  to  monitor  everything  you  think  and  say  for 
those  elements  of  the  theoretical  model  which  are  going  to  replicate,  at  the  theoretical 
level,  the  social  structures.  I  go  back  to  the  Grundrisse  where  Marx  says  that 
whatever  you  think  is  given  in  the  concrete.  There's  a  level  at  which,  since  it's  in  your 
head,  what  you're  thinking  about  is  a  world  as  it's  lived,  and  that  world  is  riven  with 
class  and  race  and  gender  and  conflict  and  power  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But,  then,  how 
am  I  going  to  think  it  through?  I  can  only  think  it  through  in  the  categories  that  the 
mind  allows  itself  to  think  through,  and  in  some  sense  I  think  structuralism  gives  one 
some  very  profound  insights  into  the  way  in  which  the  mind  thinks;  it  goes  back  to 
what  we  were  saying  before  [off-tape]  about  [William]  James  and  the  forms  of 
linguistically  mediated  knowledge. 

What  I  find  so  profound  in  Marx's  thought  is  that  you  can  only  appropriate  the 
world  in  the  forms  that  the  mind  allows,  so  you  do  it  theoretically,  intellectually,  but 
your  struggle  is  always  to  ask  yourself,  "In  what  way  is  this  corresponding  to  that 
which  it's  trying  to  think?"  You  can't  know  that  outside  of  thought,  so  you  must 
engage  in  a  perpetual  ethical  game  with  yourself  about  the  implications  and  effects  of 
thinking  it  this  way.  So  I  want  always  to  set  one  set  of  thoughts  against  another, 
because  any  resting  in  the  place  of  one  theoretical  formulation  will  authorize  that  into 
being  an  orthodoxy  which  will  then  legislate  the  truth  of  itself  as  the  way  the  world  is, 
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and  I  know  that  whatever  I'm  thinking  isn't  adequate  to  it. 

In  my  concept  of  the  bricolear  from  Levi-Strauss,  the  feminist  is  always  trying 
to  say  that  there's  a  structural  determination,  there  are  no  two  ways  about  it;  it  does 
seem  to  explain  all  sorts  of  crucial  things.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  I  just  became  a 
structuralist,  if  I  allowed  that  to  take  over  and  then  to  legislate  that  this  is  the  truth  of 
the  knowledge  it  produces,  I  would  be  confirming  a  patriarchal  and  authoritarian 
vision  of  the  world,  because  basically  what  makes  structuralism  interesting  to 
feminism  is  that  it  posits  a  world,  rather  like  Judaic  law,  between  the  true  type  of  the 
species  and  its  "other,"  and  anything  that's  "other"  can't  be  allowed  within  it.  Its 
"otherness"  is  simply  its  being  "other,"  whereas  what  I'm  interested  in  is  what  makes 
women  other  than  the  "otherness"  that  that  binary  mode  allows.  What  is  the 
specificity  of  feminine  difference? 

Women  exceed  the  models  of  binary  thought.  We  menstruate  and  we  grow 
babies  in  our  bodies.  How  can  anything  that  divides  the  world  between  animal  and 
human,  between  self  and  "other,"  comprehend  a  creature  that  has  another  human 
being  inside  it?  I  can't  think  about  that  .  .  .  I  feel  quite  sick  when  I  think  about  it,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  it's  the  source  of  the  most  profound  experience  of  my  life    If  I 
could  go  on  having  babies  I  would  do  it;  I  wanted  five,  six.  I  lost  three  and  had  two, 
and  I  still  long  for  that  experience.  I  think  it's  the  most  profound  and  wonderful  thing 
that  can  happen.  And  yet  there's  nothing  in  culture  that  can  name  it,  speak  it, 
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comprehend  it;  we  virtually  have  no  poetry  of  it,  we  have  no  art  of  it.  We  have  the 
dimmest  intimations  of  it  and  yet  all  the  time  it  is  on  the  edges  of  being  beyond 
comprehension,  because  the  categories  in  which  we  define  what  it  is  to  be  human 
involve  this  discreet,  clean,  body.  We  get  rid  of  waste,  etc.  .  .  but  to  bleed  from  inside 
as  opposed  to  being  cut  and  bandaged?  So  that's  why  I  think  structuralism  is  so 
profound  in  its  way  of  explaining  how  structures  of  the  mind  work,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  will  fail. 
[Tape  VI,  Side  Two] 

POLLOCK:  I  don't  want  to  be  seen  as  a  kind  of  "residual  socialist  humanist  dabbling 
in  structuralism."  I  think  they  have  to  be  kept  together    I  refuse  to  abandon  Marxism 
because  I'm  interested  in  psychoanalysis.  I  want  Freud  and  Foucault  in  the  same  text 
with  Marx.  I  think  that  hybridity  is  a  fair  intellectual  reflection  of  the  "concrete,"  in 
Marxist  terms — what's  given  in  the  real  world      .  what  we're  living. 
SMITH:  How  important  was  Block  to  you  as  a  journal? 

POLLOCK:  Fundamental.  I  was  never  part  of  the  Block  collective,  but  it  was  so 
vital  for  us  in  the  period  of  its  operation,  because  it  was  the  only  journal  that  would 
systematically  publish  a  range  of  work.  I  mean  Art  History  would  take  art  history 
pieces,  but  Block  reflected  what  I  was  saying  before  about  the  polytechnics  as  the 
space  in  which  people  lived  side  by  side,  teaching  film  and  design  and  graphic  art  and 
art  history  and  fine  art,  formulating  issues  around  the  questions  of  the  production  of 
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art  and  its  institutional  and  discursive  frameworks — those  larger  categories. 

One  thing  I  would  register  is  that  all  of  these  things  were  not  just  a  revision  of 
art  history  or  an  improvement  of  it,  but  they  were  actually  setting  different  frames  or 
different  terms  within  which  to  see  the  same  material,  so  if  you  posed  the  question  of 
the  conditions  of  production  art  or  the  institutional  frameworks  for  the  circulation  of 
discourses  on  the  aesthetic,  you  immediately  traversed  the  boundaries  between  film, 
television,  the  media,  and  art;  you  saw  them  coexisting  in  the  same  spaces  as  specific 
instances,  specific  articulations  of  certain  things  and  having  their  own  histories,  but 
you  also  saw  a  synchronistic  encounter,  or  sometimes  collision.  Block  was  a  crucial 
magazine  in  which  that  could  take  place.  In  that  space  I  could  do  my  "Vision,  Voice 
and  Power"  piece  about  feminism  and  art  history,  I  could  write  a  piece  about  the  art 
school  and  individualism,  and  I  did  my  piece  called  "Agency  in  the  Avant-Garde: 
Discourses  on  Authorship."  Block  was  a  place  for  that  kind  of  metadiscourse  on  the 
problematic  of  working  with  these  materials. 

SMITH:  As  you  were  developing  these  essays,  who  were  the  people  and  what  were 
the  formats  by  which  you  got  some  resistance? — I  mean  of  a  positive  type,  the  type 
that  forces  you  to  sharpen  your  ideas  in  a  way  that  makes  them  more  compelling. 
Did  you  get  it  from  the  editors  of  the  magazines? 

POLLOCK:  A  lot  of  the  things  that  I  develop  come  out  of  teaching,  or  come  out  of 
actual  presentations.  I  don't  get  a  lot  of  response  to  my  work;  I  have  no  idea  what  it's 
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doing  out  there.  I  get  lots  of  people  saying  that  they  really  like  it,  and  some  people 
say  they  really  hate  it  and  write  vicious  and  horrible  reviews,  but  I  don't  know.   I  try 
things  out  in  public,  in  the  context  of  debate.  The  other  day  I  was  reading  the 
acknowledgments  to  a  book  by  Tamar  Garb,  Sisters  of  the  Brush.  I  always  read 
acknowledgments  because  you  get  a  sense  of  who  the  writer's  conversational 
community  is.  I  was  amazed  at  the  whole  range  of  people  who  had  intellectually 
sustained  her  and  emotionally  sustained  her,  and  I  have  no  sense  of  sharing  this.  I've 
read  a  lot  of  introductions  where  loads  of  people  are  being  thanked,  people  who  read 
this  draft  and  that  draft  and  argued  with  this  idea  over  the  kitchen  table  and  all  of  this. 
No  one  has  read  any  chapter  of  my  new  book  Differencing  the  Canon.  That's 
untrue  .  .  .  Adrian  has.  Adrian  Rifkin  is  the  person  I  most  rely  on  now.  He  would 
always  give  me  interesting  responses.  He'd  phone  me  up  and  say,  "That  article  you've 
just  written,  where  did  that  come  from?  I  like  that  bit,"  or  "That's  a  bit  naff,  I  don't 
like  that."  So  I  think  Adrian  is  the  only  intellectual  friend  like  that.  Fred  has  served  a 
little  bit  of  that,  so  that  would  be  a  bit  of  the  community.   Adrian  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Differencing  the  Canon  text  and  said  he  wondered  what  would  happen  if  I  turned  it 
back  to  front,  and  trusting  him  as  I  do,  I  thought  I'd  do  it  and  see  what  happens. 
Changing  the  order  of  your  thought  is  about  the  most  painful,  awful  thing  to  do,  and 
yet  I  do  trust  him;  he's  the  only  person  I  think  who  knows  what  I'm  doing    At  the 
moment,  Lisa  Tickner  is  also  reading  it  because  she's  the  editor  of  the  series  in  which 
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it's  going  to  be  published,  and  I  think  that's  going  to  be  quite  an  interesting 
experience.  Obviously  publishers  get  other  people  to  read  it  and  you  get  those 
anonymous  comments.  But  I  almost  never  show  my  work  to  anybody,  so  when  I 
come  to  my  acknowledgments  I  just  say  that  the  people  I  talk  to  are  in  my  footnotes 
and  if  you  want  to  know  who  said  some  great  and  interesting  things,  read  the 
footnotes,  basically. 

SMITH:  Oxford  Art  Journal  I  noticed  is  a  journal  in  which  you  appear  yearly, 
almost. 

POLLOCK:  Do  I? 

SMITH:   Yes.  That  was  quite  striking. 

POLLOCK:  Well,  I  do  contribute  as  a  reviewer,  but  I've  never  submitted  an  essay  to 
them.  I've  only  done  a  few  reviews.  Fred  was  the  reviews  editor,  and  at  one  stage  he 
was  also  the  reviews  editor  of  Art  History.  The  review  section  I  think  is  a  very 
crucial  area  and  I'm  delighted  with  the  things  that  I'm  able  to  write  in  reviews.  I  see 
them  as  a  very  serious  project;  they  become  a  site  for  a  different  kind  of  cultural 
essay.  I  don't  know  why  I've  never  submitted  anything  to  Oxford  Art  Journal.  I 
suspect  it's  a  bad  practice  because  they  are  important  allies,  the  people  who  are  on 
that  board.  It  was  taken  over  and  revamped,  etc.,  but  it's  become  a  home  for  a  certain 
style  of  the  social  history  of  art  which,  because  it  didn't  take  the  turn  through  either 
linguistic  theory  or  psychoanalysis  or  Foucault,  doesn't  interest  me  anymore.   That's 
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all  there  is  to  it. 

SMITH:  What  about  Women's  Art  Journal? 

POLLOCK:  The  American  one  or  the  British  one? 

SMITH:  The  British  one. 

POLLOCK:   Women's  Art  was  renamed  Women's  Art  Journal.  I've  written  for  the 

Feminist  Art  Journal,  and  for  Women's  Art.   Women's  Art  was  a  journal  that  tried  to 

keep  the  artistic  community  outside  of  the  institutions  to  some  extent  in  touch  with 

what  was  going  on.  There  was  a  review  of  Framing  Feminism  and  a  review  of  Vision 

and  Difference  which  saw  these  books  as  being  difficult.  My  response  was  to  engage 

in  the  debate,  take  the  debate  back  to  them  and  argue  out  the  position,  not  to  just  let 

this  settle  to  become  the  truth  of  the  matter:  Pollock  is  difficult  and  alienating    I 

think  it's  very  important  for  women  who  have  got  a  certain  position  to  remain  in 

touch  with  women  outside  the  academy 

One  of  the  things  that  C.  Wright  Mills  wrote  about  Alfred  H.  Barr  was  that  he 
could  write  in  so  many  different  voices;  he  could  produce  both  academic  and  austere, 
Wellesley  art  history,  and  at  the  same  time  he  could  write  very  popular  things.  I  think 
that's  crucial,  to  have  the  ability  to  write  in  various  voices.   Again,  I  remember  my 
experience  with  Old  Mistresses  where  Rosie  said,  "The  people  we  are  writing  this  for 
are  the  readers  of  Spare  Rib,  if  we  cannot  deliver  this  kind  of  analysis  in  terms  which 
are  accessible  to  people  who  read  that  magazine,  then  we  are  in  some  senses 
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betraying  the  project."  Now,  Avant-Garde  Gambits  was  an  academic  lecture  in  the 
tradition  where  you  are  invited  to  engage  at  a  certain  level  with  your  discipline  and  its 
practice.  I'm  utterly  unapologetic  for  the  density  of  that  book,  which  many  people 
have  complained  about,  because  it's  not  a  light,  easy  read,  or  that's  what  people  tell 
me,  but  this  is  a  case  where,  really,  I'm  trying  to  work  something  through.  There  are 
other  times  when  I'm  going  to  say,  "Okay,  this  is  how  I  can  present  it  to  give  you 
some  set  of  clues  about  what's  going  on  here."  I  find  that  a  very  important  self- 
discipline. 

The  most  difficult  thing  I've  found  to  do  is  to  write  for  television,  when  you 
have  to  write  film  scripts  and  you  are  constrained  to  short  sentences  and  to  utter 
simplicity.  You  have  to  know  everything  you  say,  you  have  to  quickly  run  it  through 
your  mind  and  decide,  "If  I  had  to  footnote  this,  would  it  hold  up?  Can  I  actually 
stand  behind  this?"  You  have  to  say  it  without  qualification  or  prevarication,  and 
that's  difficult. 

SMITH:  The  next  big  area  is  your  teaching  here,  and  I  think  actually  we've  been 
talking  about  it  all  along.  You've  talked  about  some  of  your  courses,  and  certainly 
the  differences  from  your  own  training,  but  there  is  something  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 
You  started  teaching  at  the  beginning  of  the  Thatcher  revolution,  if  we  want  to  call  it 
that. 
POLLOCK:  That's  right,  there  we  were,  sitting  in  the  Warehouse,  in  1974,  thinking 
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we  were  going  to  change  the  world,  and  there  she  was,  sitting  just  two  miles  down 
the  road  planning  to  change  the  world,  and  she  won!  [laughter] 
SMITH:  Strange  how  those  who  have  more  power — 
POLLOCK:  Always  do. 

SMITH:  Yes.  From  what  I  understand  there  have  been  major  transformations  in 
British  education  under  Thatcher,  and  you've  had  to  adjust  to  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  you've  also  had  the  irony  that  your  career  developed  and  you  prospered,  partly 
just  because  of  age,  under  this  regime,  which  is  antithetical  to  what  you  want  to  do. 
How  have  you  and  your  colleagues  tried  to  resist  or  to  create  the  space  for  the  kind 
of  education  that  you  want  to  see  transpire  in  a  situation  where  the  whole  educational 
system  is  being  redirected  into  a  very  different  conception? 

POLLOCK:  It's  been  an  incredibly  long,  hard,  and  appalling  haul,  and  at  certain  times 
I  have  seriously  thought  that  it  was  not  possible  to  sustain  the  level  of  stress  and 
anxiety  brought  on  by  the  rapidity  of  change  and  the  constant  assault  and  the 
indecisiveness  of  the  Tory  government.  It  seems  as  if  we're  in  a  kind  of  lottery. 
We've  just  had  a  situation  again  where  we  were  all  involved  in  long  term  planning, 
because  we  were  suddenly  told  we  had  to  take  50  percent  more  students  by  the  year 
2000,  so  we  had  plans  and  strategies,  and  our  salaries  were  secure  and  our  systems 
were  secure,  then  last  November  they  introduced  a  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
who  said,  "No,  we're  going  to  cap  you.  No  more  undergraduate  students."  So  the 
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whole  economic  planning  of  the  university  just  goes  out  of  the  window,  which 
reverberates  back  on  local  departments,  and  the  only  way  we  can  survive  is  to  do  x,  y, 
and  z. 

Coming  to  Leeds  was  the  only  thing  that  saved  me;  if  I  had  been  teaching  in 
the  University  of  Manchester  I  would  have  been  a  lawyer  by  now.  That  was  an 
environment  where  I  would  have  been  the  single  and  lone  voiced  liberal,  and  I  would 
have  died  intellectually  by  virtue  of  just  being  forced  into  a  caricature  of  myself. 
Coming  to  Leeds  was  great,  because,  as  I  say,  it  was  a  kind  of  vacuum.  There  were 
some  terrific  young  people  here,  my  colleagues  were  all  excellent,  and  all  sympathetic 
to  this  other  way  of  dealing  with  art  history,  whether  they  have  come  all  the  way  with 
the  theoretical  project  or  not.  And  coming  to  Leeds  where  there  was  nothing,  we 
were  able  to  invent  it.  Tim  Clark  had  a  vision,  and  then  when  he  abandoned  us  we 
had  to  make  up  that  vision  for  ourselves,  and  so  as  a  group  of  people,  suddenly 
headless  and  fatherless,  we  turned  to  each  other.  For  ten  years  this  department  did 
not  have  a  professor,  and  it  did  not  have  a  chair.  There  was  a  head  of  the  department 
who  was  basically  our  administrator,  but  we  ran  ourselves  and  sorted  ourselves  out. 

In  that  space,  therefore,  I  was  allowed  just  to  get  on  with  what  I  was  doing. 
One  of  the  legacies  of  this  period  was  the  MA.  in  the  Social  History  of  Art,  so  for  a 
long  time  we  used  that  as  the  space  in  which  to  educate  ourselves.  It  was  our  own 
laboratory,  our  own  experimental  space.  We  did  this  MA.  for  five  years  and  by  the 
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end  of  it  we  understood  what  we  were  reading  a  little  bit  more  than  the  poor  student 
only  doing  it  for  one  year.  That  was  crucial.  Obviously,  I  had  my  roots  outside  in 
terms  of  the  collectives  that  I  was  involved  with,  so  I  had  somebody  to  whom  I  was 
answerable  outside  of  the  department. 

Over  the  last  five  years  the  main  problem  we've  had  has  been  the  shift  from  a 
very  centralized,  bureaucratic  university  in  which  we  had  absolutely  no  power,  which 
was  hierarchically  managed,  dominated  by  the  professors,  to  suddenly  being  obliged 
to  shed  vast  numbers  of  people,  contract,  and  go  through  drastic  slimming,  and  this 
department  did  resist;  we  resisted  as  hard  as  we  could.  We  resisted  in  the  language  of 
the  unions.  We  would  not  cooperate  with  management.  Then  they  would  just  send  in 
the  heavies  and  say,  "Okay,  if  you  don't  provide  a  means  of  cutting  15  percent  off 
your  budget  we'll  simply  sack  the  last  two  people  who  were  appointed,"  which 
happened  to  be  me  and  Terry — last  in,  first  out.   So  we  buckled  I  think  rather  quickly 
at  this  point  and  said,  "Well,  is  there  another  way  to  negotiate?"  The  only  way  to 
maintain  all  our  jobs  and  to  prevent  that  happening  was  to  mortgage  our 
professorship,  so  we  said  we  didn't  want  a  professor.  They  could  have  the  £50,000, 
or  whatever.  We  told  them  to  freeze  the  chair,  and  we  would  see  if  we  could  survive 
without  anybody  to  speak  for  us  in  the  Senate  and  the  Council. 
SMITH:  So  you  were  all  in  junior  positions? 
POLLOCK:  Yes. 
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SMITH:  And  not  yet  at  the  position  where  any  of  you  could  be  promoted? 
POLLOCK:  Tim  Clark  wanted  to  make  me  head  of  department  when  he  left,  and  I 
was  too  junior;  the  university  wouldn't  encounter  it.  There  were  a  couple  of  people 
who  were  senior  lecturers,  who  took  on  the  role  of  executive  head,  but  without  the 
clout  of  a  professor.  They  administered  us  extremely  well,  but  in  a  sense  it  was 
primus  enter  pares,  I  mean  they  were  one  of  us.  Technically  the  head  of  department 
can  tell  us  what  to  teach,  but  there  was  no  way  we  were  going  to  allow  this  to 
become  a  hierarchy.  So  that  was  a  very  interesting  experience.  We  effectively  ran 
ourselves  for  those  years  and  absorbed  punitive  measures,  because  when  Tim  Clark 
left,  the  university  hated  this  department.  He  had  caused  a  lot  of  ructions  and 
offended  a  lot  of  people,  and  so  those  in  power,  who  were  very  Thatcherite,  were  the 
people  who'd  written  the  black  paper  on  education.  They  were  very  suspicious  of  us 
and  saw  us  basically  as  a  hotbed  of  Marxists  who  could  be  punished  for  his  sins,  so 
when  the  university  received  cuts,  every  other  department  would  get  5  percent,  and 
we  would  get  17  percent.  We  were  always  clobbered  harder,  and  they  kept  sending 
committees  of  investigation  to  see  whether  or  not  we  were  competent.  We  had  this 
going  on  for  years,  and  every  time  they  thought  they  would  give  us  a  professorship 
they  would  send  us  someone  else  to  say  whether  or  not  we  should  exist. 

But  over  ten  years  the  record  of  our  achievements  in  terms  of  delivering  high 
quality  education  in  fine  art  and  art  history  and  the  numbers  of  people  we  attracted, 
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and  the  reputation  that  Fred  and  I  began  to  acquire  outside  the  department  began  to 
make  them  think  that  maybe  there  was  something  valuable  going  on,  that  this  was  not 
a  thorn  in  their  side  but  a  jewel  in  their  crown.  The  key  shift  has  been  the  radical 
alteration  in  the  financing  of  British  universities,  so  that  now,  instead  of  our  being 
centrally  funded  by  the  university,  we  are  all  resource  centers.   So  this  department  is  a 
resource  center  which  receives  the  income  it  generates  through  the  students  it 
attracts,  top  sliced  by  40  percent  to  pay  for  central  services  like  library,  computing, 
and  administration,  etc.,  and  now  I  am  able  to  say  that  if  we  initiate  a  new  graduate 
program  and  it  brings  in  £70,000  through  x  number  of  students,  that  will  then  pay  for 
me,  plus  x,  or  in  the  case  of  cultural  studies  now,  the  number  of  students  that  I've 
brought  in  through  redesigning  the  course  will  sustain  a  lectureship  plus  five  other 
people  teaching  part  time.  Before,  we  had  a  decreasing  number  of  people  trying  to 
cope  with  an  increasing  number  of  students  on  a  limited  budget,  but  now,  if  we  are  a 
successful  department  we  can  do  these  things. 

For  all  the  agony  we've  been  through —  I  mean,  ten  years  ago  we  couldn't 
invite  anybody  here.  American  universities  would  phone  up  and  invite  me  for  £500  to 
lecture,  but  we  had  £30  or  £50  to  give  for  a  lecture,  whereas  now  I  can  say,  "Okay, 
it's  worth  my  while,  on  the  basis  of  the  income  I  get  from  cultural  studies,  to  invite 
Zygmunt  Bauman  to  come  and  give  four  lectures  for  £1,000  and  Laura  Mulvey  to 
come  and  give  four  lectures  for  £1,000."  And  then  people  say,  "Oh,  go  to  Leeds 
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because  you  get  Laura  Mulvey  and  Zygmunt  Bauman.  The  stars  will  come  to  you." 
So  at  the  moment  we  are  in  a  kind  of  turned  around  position,  so  that  although  the 
model  of  the  small  business  and  competitiveness  and  productivity  and  enterprise  and 
all  this  Thatcherite  junk  is  being  thrown  at  us  all  the  time,  we  can  resist  the  notion  that 
we  are  producing  a  product  and  have  to  be  judged  in  that  business  ethic,  but  we  can 
use  the  resource  centering  to  make  it  work  for  our  educational  program.  So  with 
Jewish  Studies,  if  we  can  get  one  fellowship  to  cover  the  administrative  and  online 
tasks  for  getting  this  project  on  the  road,  once  we  can  recruit  ten  students  we  can 
afford  to  bring  in  Emil  Fackenheim  from  Jerusalem  and  Saul  Friedlander  from 
California,  and  people  will  study  with  them. 

So  there's  a  very  interesting  situation  here.  There  was  an  awful  punitive 
period  of  persecution  and  cutbacks  when  we  would  walk  in  the  door  and  think,  "What 
are  they  going  to  do  to  me  today?  What  else  am  I  going  to  find  on  the  door7"  And 
there  has  been  a  massive  increase  in  bureaucracy,  endless  accounting,  writing,  and  the 
panopticon  confessional  and  every  kind  of  surveillance  and  reports  and 
documentation,  and  all  that  is  ghastly  and  it  weighs  me  down,  but  on  the  other  hand  if 
I  fundamentally  try  and  ignore  that,  I  can  run  interesting  projects.  I  actually  have  a 
degree  of  academic  initiative  that  I  never  had  in  the  years  before.  It's  a  kind  of 
paradoxical  situation  which  I  think  is  an  unexpected  element. 

I  think  Thatcherism's  analysis  of  what  was  wrong  was  often  spot  on.  The 
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universities  were  archaic,  unaccountable  institutions  harboring  a  whole  lot  of  people 
who  weren't  doing  a  lot  of  work.  Her  solution,  that  the  business  model  is  the  only 
model,  is  wrong,  and  you  have  to  have  the  gumption  to  see  how  you  can  turn  that 
around  more  towards  efficiency  and  accountability  and  still  provide  a  public  service. 
As  a  socialist  I'm  not  against  markets  and  I'm  not  against  the  creation  of  wealth  and 
I'm  not  against  enterprise.  It's  not  about  putting  your  head  in  the  sand  and 
saying,  "We  don't  want  to  touch  this  stuff"  It's  whether  you  have  a  vision  of  what  you 
could  be  doing:  What  is  the  project?  Through  the  social  history  of  art,  which  I  am 
less  involved  in  now,  the  Centre  for  Cultural  Studies,  of  which  I'm  the  director,  which 
has  been  my  project  and  has  really  taken  off,  the  project  on  feminism  and  the  visual 
arts  and  now  the  Centre  for  Jewish  Studies,  that's  quite  a  lot  things  to  have  thrown  up 
and  got  going,  and  they  all  fund  themselves  now.  So  we're  hoping  to  make  a  big 
appointment  to  correspond  with  me  in  terms  of  this  feminism,  cultural  studies,  and 
Jewish  studies,  which  we  couldn't  have  imagined  before.  We're  actually  going  to  go 
for  two  big  names  to  work  here. 
SMITH:  But  that's  your  initiative,  right? 

POLLOCK:  Yes — not  the  new  appointments,  but  the  Centres  and  the  MA  programs. 
It  involves  being  utterly  unable  to  say  no:  "I'm  just  the  girl  who  can't  say  n-n-n-n — " 
[laughter]  Whereas  some  of  my  colleagues  simply  say,  "It's  a  job,  they  don't  pay  me 
enough.  It's  nine-to-five,  it's  limited,  I'll  do  what  you  ask  and  that's  it."  I've  never 
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been  able  to  do  that,  because  it  could  be  so  wonderful;  it  just  takes  that  little  bit  of 
extra  effort — but  at  a  certain  cost,  obviously,  to  the  family. 
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SESSION  THREE:  25  MAY,  1995 
[Tape  VII,  Side  One] 

SMITH:  Have  you  had  any  further  thoughts  on  our  conversations  since  Tuesday? 
POLLOCK:  I'm  not  sure  I  want  to  put  them  on  tape,  [laughter]  It's  interesting  to 
reflect  on  this.  On  one  occasion  somebody  did  a  profile  on  me  for  the  Times  Higher 
Education  Supplement.  They'd  been  doing  these  profiles  of  women  intellectuals  and 
they  showed  me  some  examples,  etc.  Well,  it  wasn't  only  women  intellectuals,  it  was 
everybody.  Jeffrey  [Moussaieff]  Masson  was  the  one  who  they  did  the  week  before, 
and  they  did  Jacqueline  Rose,  and  Marilyn  Strathern.   So  I  thought,  "This  couldn't  be 
terrible.  It  will  be  quite  nice  to  put  feminist  art  history  on  the  map  in  some  way." 
And  it  was  the  most  terrible  experience 

So  now  I  go  back  and  reflect:  Is  there  anything  I've  said  in  good  humor  that 
will  now  be  deposited  for  posterity,  available  for  the  same  misunderstanding?  Have  I 
actually  given  this  project  its  fair  reflection?  What  is  the  relationship  between  what  I 
see  as  "the  project,"  with  me  as  one  of  the  people  who's  pushing  it  along,  as  opposed 
to  "my  project"?  I  think  about  how  this  history  of  art  history  relates  to  the  individual 
speakers  of  it  as  opposed  to  one's  position  in  the  public  realm  as  "an  author,"  who 
turns  into  this  thing  called  Pollock,  who  expects  to  be  used  in  a  certain  way. 
SMITH:  Yes,  and  always  construed,  which  seems  to  me  always  misconstrued,  but 
that  comes  with  the  territory. 
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POLLOCK:  Yes.  I  just  received  in  the  mail  a  review  of  Avant-Garde  Gambits  for 
the  Women's  Art  Journal,  which  was  a  profound  attack  on  my  book  for  having  been 
unkind  and  unjust  to  Gauguin.  I  feel  that  people's  investment  in  artists  being  good 
objects  is  a  real  obstruction  to  actually  being  able  to  engage  critically  with  what  the 
problem  of  history  is;  I  think  that's  what  makes  art  history  different  from  history, 
though  in  the  realms  of  biography  and  monographs  you  see  the  same  kind  of 
idealization.  Artists  have  to  be  good  objects,  or  they  have  to  be  great  as  opposed  to 
being  interesting,  significant,  or  perplexing. 

SMITH:  In  two  of  the  reviews  I  saw  of  Avant-Garde  Gambits,  there  was  a  complaint 
about  your  somehow  taking  the  pleasure  away  from  the  painting,  and  yet  I  saw 
nothing  in  what  you  wrote  that  would  prevent  someone  from  enjoying  Gauguin  on 
whatever  level  one  wanted  to;  one  would  just  place  that  enjoyment  in  a  larger 
historical  and  subjective  framework. 

POLLOCK:  Ever  since  Laura  Mulvey  wrote  about  the  notion  of  the  destruction  of 
pleasure  as  part  of  the  critical  feminist  project  in  relation  to  cinema,  there's  been  the 
sense  that  feminists  are  depriving  people  of  their  unproblematic  enjoyment  of  great 
art.  I  don't  think  I'm  doing  that,  but  I  bow  to  Chinua  Achebe,  for  whose  work  I  have 
great  admiration.  In  his  critique  of  Joseph  Conrad's  Heart  of  Darkness,  people 
complain  that  he's  preventing  people  from  enjoying  the  book  by  what  he  says  about  it. 
Why  shouldn't  Conrad  write  the  way  he  writes?  Why  shouldn't  Gauguin  paint  like 
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that  if  he  wants  to?  But  I  think  there  are  baselines.  I  think  Achebe's  comment  is,  if 
we  find  that  the  text  we're  dealing  with  in  fact  is  so  profoundly  involved  in  the 
effective  contribution  to  the  dehumanizing  of  another  people,  great  art  should  not  be 
there;  we  should  not  be  dealing  with  that  material.  You  can't  have  it  both  ways,  that 
the  art  will  excuse  what's  going  on.  Art  history  remains  so  invested  in  the  artist  as  a 
good  object  that  any  critical  reading  of  art,  whether  it's  in  the  frame  of  the  social 
history  of  art,  or  feminist  art,  is  seen  as  stealing  something,  being  a  thief  or  a  judge 
who's  saying  you  can't  have  that  kind  of  pleasure,  without  ever  considering  at  whose 
expense. 

SMITH:  You  would  have  to  expect  that  your  work  would  occupy  in  effect  a  fantasy 
place  within  those  who  address  it;  that,  it  seems  to  me,  comes  along  with  the  territory 
of  being  observed  and  discussed.  Do  you  use  your  theory  then  to  deconstruct  or  to 
understand  how  different  individuals  as  representatives  of  social  vectors  look  at  you? 
Or  do  you  see  patterns  in  terms  of  the  ways  you're  responded  to? 
POLLOCK:  I  do  see  patterns.  I  was  going  to  say  I  don't  spend  a  lot  of  time  thinking 
about  it,  but  obviously  anybody  who  writes  does  actually  internalize  these  other 
voices  and  is  all  the  time  in  some  kind  of  argument  with  somebody.  I  remember  my 
father  used  to  have  a  bust  of  Mozart,  which  he  sat  on  the  piano,  and  I'm  sure  people 
have  seen  these.  When  I  first  started  writing,  and  when  Rosie  Parker  and  I  were 
working  on  Old  Mistresses,  I  had  an  imaginary  set  of  busts  myself  that  sat  on  the 
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windowsill  of  the  room  in  which  I  wrote.  Virginia  Woolf  talks  about  "strangling  the 
angel  in  the  house"  in  order  that  the  heart  would  not  be  taken  from  her  writing,  and 
there  was  a  moment  at  which  I  somehow  had  to  throw  all  these  people  off  the  shelf, 
because  I  was  constantly  thinking,  "What  will  so-and-so  think  about  that?"  There  is  a 
necessary  dialogue,  but  at  a  certain  time  it  can  become  too  constraining.   So  there 
were  what  I  call  the  eminences  grises  figures  who  were  the  major  intellectual 
reference  points  for  what  I  was  doing. 

Nowadays  I  do  feel  the  antagonism,  and  I  did  feel  quite  silenced  at  one  stage, 
when  I  was  on  my  sabbatical.  I  was  trying  to  think  about  how  one  can  write  in  the 
1990s,  given  the  terrible  way  that  the  twentieth  century  is  ending.  Under  what 
circumstances  can  I  take  up  my  pen,  as  Virginia  Woolf  would  have  said,  or  sit  at  my 
computer?  How  to  write  .  .  .  because  so  much  of  my  work  has  been  connected  to  a 
larger  sense  of  political  optimism.  As  I  was  saying,  we  were  sitting  in  1974  thinking 
we  were  going  to  change  the  world  and  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  down  the  road  thinking 
she  was  going  to  change  the  world  and  she  was  slightly  more  connected  to  power 
than  we  were.  That  optimism  could  be  sustained  up  to  a  point,  and  then  in  Leeds 
there  was  a  group  of  us  with  the  social  history  of  art  project  who  were  all  rooted  in 
that  '68  moment,  and  we  could  still  keep  going  based  on  that.  But  then  there  came  to 
be  a  point  when  the  students  looked  at  us  and  said,  "Sixty-eight7  What  are  you 
talking  about?"  It  became  historic.  You  could  still  talk  about  when  Kennedy  died,  to 
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a  certain  point,  until  the  kids  were  not  even  born  when  Kennedy  was  assassinated, 
and  then  you  realized  you  were  really  out  of  sync. 

We're  obviously  formed  in  a  moment,  which  is  the  moment  of  the 
crystallization  of  our  intellectual  and  political  and  personal  life,  and  we  possibly 
remain  trapped  there.  So  thinking  then  in  terms  of  the  '90s,  what  do  I  see?  I  hear  a 
lot  of  very  antagonistic  voices  raised  from  within  the  profession  of  the  discipline — 
people  who  want  to  critique.  I  am  sustained  by  women,  mostly  nonacademic  women, 
who  come  up  to  me  after  my  lectures  and  say,  "I  really  liked  that,"  or,  "You're  really 
speaking  to  things  that  I'm  interested  in."  On  lots  of  occasions  it's  women  artists  who 
respond  in  that  way.  I  had  an  interesting  experience  going  around  America  with  this 
lecture  I've  been  giving  recently.  In  Minneapolis  it  was  extremely  well  received 
within  the  context  of  women  artists  and  women  students  and  people  who  felt  moved 
and  touched  and  could  move  in  and  out  of  the  more  arcane  elements  of  the  theory, 
because  there  was  also  something  there  that  was  quite  rooted  in  women's  experience, 
playing  those  registers.  Whereas  I  think  some  of  the  academic  men  who  think, 
"Griselda  Pollock  is  a  theorist,"  feel  threatened  and  therefore  go  for  me  theoretically, 
and  that  just  passes  over  me,  because  I  have  as  fragile  a  foothold  in  it  as  anybody  else 
does.  If  you  tell  me  I'm  wrong  I'll  probably  say,  "Fine,  right,  I'll  try  again."  That's  not 
something  that's  going  to  get  me  in  the  heart,  but  the  thing  that  does  get  me  is  a 
certain  fear  of  women's  success.  The  fantasy  that  really  is  a  problem  is  the 
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mother-daughter  one,  and  within  the  younger  generation  of  women  for  whom  the 
mother  has  been  a  problem,  the  more  you  inch  towards  being  a  mother  figure  in  the 
discourse  the  more  inevitable  is  the  need  to  dethrone  you  or  to  critique  you  and  make 
a  space  for  themselves,  and  it's  often  kind  of  antagonistic.  "Who  is  she  to  be  talking 
about  this?  Success  completely  corrupts,  and  she's  got  a  well  paid  job,  so  how  can 
she  be  a  genuine  feminist?"  A  range  of  attacks  comes  at  me,  but  I  think  it's  between 
the  men  who  take  on  the  provocation  of  my  project  in  the  only  terms  that  are 
available  to  them — when  they  do  bother  to  notice  it,  and  that's  fine,  in  a  way — and  a 
reading  of  my  work  that  is  a  lived  one,  an  experiential  sense  of  recognizing  what  I'm 
trying  to  do  from  within  the  artistic  community.   I  mean,  artists  like  the  way  I  write  a 
lot  more  than  art  historians  do. 

SMITH:  Even  young  art  historians,  or  other  feminist  art  historians? 
POLLOCK:  Yes.  Obviously  the  people  who  come  to  work  here  with  me  like  it.  I 
don't  see  a  lot  of  legacy  in  what  I've  written  yet.   I  haven't  said  it  clearly  enough,  I 
think;  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  miss  the  nature  of  this  project. 
SMITH:  It's  also  an  evolving  project. 
POLLOCK.  Yes,  yes. 

SMITH:  The  mother-daughter  image  that  you  throw  out;  I  wonder  to  what  degree 
that  is  also  a  byproduct  of  feminism  sort  of  willy-nilly  occupying  an  avant-garde 
position,  where  one  goes  through  the  reference/deference/difference  syndrome? 
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POLLOCK:  I  think  it's  a  more  profound  problem,  which  women  are  going  to  have  to 
crack  in  order  to  be  able  to  inscribe  themselves  into  history  and  into  intellectual 
genealogies,  because  we're  always  disappearing.  The  Oedipal  structure  does  provide 
for  reference,  deference,  and  difference  ...  I  mean  what  Freud  says  about  the  murder 
of  the  father  is  a  fantasy,  a  legend,  but  in  some  ways  it  does  speak  to  what  people 
recognize  as  being  enacted  over  and  over  again.  The  anxiety  of  influence  and  the 
necessity  of  the  murder  of  the  father  can  be  compensated  for  by  idealizing  a  hero  in 
place  of  the  father  who  then  acquires  some  of  the  father's  attributes,  and  then  you 
take  his  place;  this  allows  men  a  relationship  to  history. 

I've  sat  and  listened  to  some  of  my  male  colleagues,  and  it  goes  back  to  Hegel 
and  Kant  and  all  the  rest  of  it;  they  speak  of  these  people  as  if  they  were  their 
patriline.  Now,  take  the  word  "patrimony."  Your  fathers  leave  you  something  and 
you  take  their  place;  the  relationship  therefore  to  these  great  canonical  genealogies  is 
one  of  inheritance.  Whereas,  if  you  take  the  word  "matrimony" — you  momentarily 
want  to  try  and  flip  it  over —  it  means  in  fact  that  you  are  given  to  these  sons  by  the 
father.  You  are  the  inheritance,  the  property;  you  don't  have  a  legacy  from  your 
mother.  And  I  think  that  the  matriline  really  does  keep  disappearing,  and  part  of  the 
process  that  we're  dealing  with  now,  which  I  think  has  never  been  really  undertaken 
by  women  before  with  any  degree  of  self-consciousness,  is  to  question  what  it  would 
take  to  ensure  that  women  don't  disappear  from  history. 
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My  research  on  Old  Mistresses  showed  that  it  wasn't  that  these  poor  dire  folk 
in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  didn't  know  about  women 
artists;  it's  that  the  twentieth  century  decided  we  wouldn't  know.  It's  an  erased 
history;  it's  one  that  was  suspended  for  a  certain  reason  under  certain  political 
conditions.  So  to  a  certain  extent  we  have  to  ask,  How  are  we  going  to  ensure  that 
this  doesn't  keep  happening?  What  stopped  it  happening  in  the  first  place?  What 
stops  us  being  able  to  deal  with  it?  As  I  said  before,  Virginia  Woolf  writes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  about  writing  back  through  mothers,  but  Shoshana  Felman 
points  out  that  this  is  a  dead  mother;  this  is  a  mother  who  failed  her,  who  died.  In  my 
latest  book,  Differencing  the  Canon,  I  pick  up  the  central  organizing  feminist  myth 
that  Virginia  Woolf  perceives:  the  impossibility  of  a  poet's  heart  within  a  woman's 
body.   She  creates  Judith  Shakespeare  and  proclaims  her  destiny:  to  be  impregnated 
and  suicided.  Now,  research  has  shown  that  that's  not  the  case;  there  were  women 
writers  in  the  Renaissance.  Wherever  you  look,  women  have  been  participating,  but 
how  to  get  at  that —  I  see  it  happening  in  the  interpersonal  interactions  that  I  have 
with  certain  younger  women:  the  difficulty  of  the  model  they  can  inherit  from  me, 
rather  than  feeling  that  I'm  the  engulfing  one  who  knows  it  all.  To  be  a  powerful 
intellectual  as  a  woman  is  to  perhaps  both  threaten  and  infantilize  younger  women 
who  are  already  undernourished  and  underconfident  and  anxious  with  regard  to  this 
discourse.  So  it  does  pose  very  profound  problems  at  the  actual  level  of  how  this 
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discourse  is  going  to  carry  on  and  how  interpersonal  relations  will  reinforce  that. 
SMITH:  On  the  question  of  pleasure,  if  we  follow  the  Mulvey  line,  pleasure  is 
discussed  largely  negatively,  but  is  there  a  possibility  for  developing  an  archive  of 
images  that  generate  interest  and  pleasure,  in  which  pleasure  is  constructing  a 
positive,  enabled  subjectivity? 

POLLOCK:  Well ,  between  the  moment  of  the  70s  where  one  could  see  the  appeal 
of  high  structuralism  and  formal  semiotics,  and  what  Laura  Mulvey  called  "negative 
aesthetics,"  was  a  kind  of  space  clearing,  a  willful  denial  by  means  of  which  we 
created  a  critical  and  theoretical  space  between  the  problems  that  we  inherited —  the 
ways  in  which  pleasure,  aesthetics,  and  art  and  the  artist  were  mystified — and  the 
possibility  of  different  strategic  interventions    I  think  in  terms  of  artwork  you  can  see 
that  there  has  been  a  definite  reengagement  with  pleasure,  a  definite  reflexivity  about 
the  extent  to  which  pleasure  is  both  the  means  by  which  we  are  inserted  into  certain 
dominant  and  hegemonic  systems  of  representation  identities,  but  also  that  there's  an 
excess,  and  pleasure  is  also  the  index  of  that  excess,  so  work  has  engaged  with  that; 
you  find  many  artists  talking  about  the  necessity  for  luring  the  spectator. 

But  there  was  another  side  to  this  question  of  pleasure  that  I  wanted  to  pick 
up  as  well.  At  the  end  of  the  essay  where  she  talked  about  destroying  pleasure,  Laura 
Mulvey  also  went  on  to  talk  about  the  search  for  another  language  of  desire,  a 
language  which  could  perhaps  better  represent  whatever  we  discovered  to  be  feminine 
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desire.  I  think  there  are  two  aspects  of  my  work  that  are  connected  with  that;  one  is 
to  try  to  search  for  and  write  from  pleasure.  A  piece  I've  written  recently  about  Mary 
Cassatt  was  based  on  a  conversation  with  a  friend  of  mine  who  said  how  much  she 
disliked  Mary  Cassatt's  pictures  of  mothers  and  daughters.  I  was  saying  that  these 
same  pictures  pleasure  me  so  infinitely;  they  never  cease  to  fascinate  me.  How  could 
I  explain  that?  So  it's  opening  up  the  space  of  the  differentials  between  what 
pleasures  different  people,  and  it's  not  going  to  be  fixed  in  male  and  female. 

The  corresponding  aspect  that  goes  with  that  is  then  to  look  at  drawings  by 
Degas  or  by  Van  Gogh  to  set  up  my  sense  of  the  model  of  feminist  resistance,  but 
then  I  discover  that  the  things  that  I  see  in  the  drawings  are  there  because  /  see  them, 
and  therefore  there's  a  moment  at  which  I  must  be  sharing  both  the  pleasure  and  the 
anxiety  of  this  masculine  subject,  so  where  do  you  find  a  moment  of  escape  from  the 
ideologically  fixed  terms  of  subjectivity  and  gender  to  find  a  different  kind  of  traffic 
between  the  masculine  and  feminine  subject — a  traffic  which  also  might  find  that  there 
were  resistors  on  either  side  of  it? 

So  I  think  the  70s  were  very  important  to  us  because  we  had  to  map  a  whole 
series  of  things  quite  crudely,  and  a  benefit  of  structuralism  is  always  that  it  does  that 
initial  naming  of  the  structures.  But  rapidly  you  see  there's  more  play.  There's  more 
ambiguity.  There's  more  inconsistency.  I  think  it's  a  movement  I  constantly  try  and 
use  in  each  text  to  allow  myself  to  traverse  that  journey.  So  the  question  of  pleasure 
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is  now  I  think  much  more  complexly  answered.  By  theorizing  it  at  the 
psychoanalytical  level  you  move  it  back  again  to  two  different  registers:  it  becomes 
concerned  with  desire,  more  eroticized  and  played  against  the  loss  of  comfort  or 
grace,  and  then  beyond  that  the  question  of  a  complete  excess  beyond  that  which  the 
dominant  order  is  going  to  be  able  to  contain. 

SMITH:  Last  night  you  mentioned  in  passing  the  contemporary  art  center  that  you 
would  like  to  see  this  department  create.  How  likely  is  that  to  happen,  and  how  far 
along  are  your  conceptions  of  what  such  a  center  might  do9 

POLLOCK:  The  department  has  been  thinking  about  this  for  a  long  time,  because  we 
have  a  very  high  powered  and  high  profile  fine  art  element  in  this  degree  course,  and 
the  fine  artists  form  a  very  major  part  of  the  identity  of  this  department,  and  they 
actually  have  no  showcase.  Every  year  when  we  have  an  exhibit  for  our  final-year 
students,  we  have  to  go  out  and  hire  places.  We've  found  some  old  warehouses  and 
we  had  this  idea  of  making  it  a  kind  of  Kunsthatte.  We  would  have  our  studios  on 
site,  and  we  would  invite  artists  to  deposit  their  archives,  so  there  would  be  research 
centers,  and  constantly  changing  exhibition  spaces.  This  has  fallen  through  for 
various  reasons,  but  in  Manchester  there's  a  thing  called  the  Corner  House,  which  is 
their  local  arts  center,  which  is  like  the  Icon  in  Birmingham  or  the  Arnolfini  in  Bristol 
These  centers  are  partly  funded  by  the  local  municipality  and  partly  funded  by  the 
regional  arts  centers,  and  they  run  exhibition  programs,  education  programs,  and 
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inevitably  they  have  a  cafe  and  a  shop,  which  is  absolutely  crucial  to  these  projects — 
merchandising.  They  can  also  be  a  site  for  screenings  for  certain  kinds  of  art  house 
cinema.  So  we're  trying  to  find  a  format  which  would  incorporate  those  sorts  of 
activities  with  this  department — to  provide  exhibition  space  for  our  students,  and 
present  exhibitions  that  would  be  dictated  to  some  extent  by  what  we  wanted  to 
engage  our  students  with.  So  it  would  have  an  educational  dimension  specifically  for 
us. 

We've  actually  had  to  invent  a  course  for  our  students  to  ensure  they  have  a 
degree  of  visual  literacy.  For  instance,  nowadays  very  few  students  seem  to  know 
how  to  read  a  black-and-white  film,  and  certainly  not  a  silent  film.  There  are  a  whole 
range  of  things  that  are  part  of  the  baggage  that  we  take  to  be  necessary  resources  for 
the  practice  of  fine  art,  or  for  working  on  twentieth-century  culture,  but  it's  not  a 
matter  of  teaching  them.  When  I  was  in  the  States  I  noticed  that  students  are  taught 
canonical  courses:  they  do  a  film  course,  so  they  do  the  history  of  cinema;  they  do  a 
theater  course,  so  they  do  the  history  of  the  theater,  and  then  they'll  do  specialist 
courses.  Here  we  don't  give  them  a  survey,  but  we  give  them  an  introductory  course 
called  Elements  of  the  History  and  Criticism  of  Art,  but  there's  just  so  much  more 
they  need  to  have  in  place  or  be  exposed  to    They  must  have  seen  a  Warhol  film,  they 
must  know  certain  things  about  musical  theory — they  ought  to  know  a  range  of 
things.  There's  such  a  lot,  so  we've  had  to  invent  that,  whereas  if  we  had  an  arts 
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center  we  could  have  somebody  programming  something  with  a  couple  of 
conferences  and  we  would  just  give  the  students  brownie  points;  they  would 
accumulate  credits  for  attending  and  participating.  This  would  also  serve  the 
community  and  educate  the  artist,  because  I've  learned  from  Judith  Mastai,  who  is  the 
director  of  public  programming  at  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  that  one  of  the  projects 
people  fail  at  is  sustaining  the  education  of  artists  in  their  community.  You  get  it 
when  you're  at  art  school,  then  you  do  it  yourself,  but  the  idea  would  be  to  bring 
artists  of  the  community  together  to  ensure  that  they  are  talking  to  each  other  and 
participating  in  or  accessing  the  debates  that  may  be  outside  their  own  terrain  of 
practice,  to  make  sure  that  they're  keeping  that  alive.  There  are  about  four  of  us  who 
think  this  has  got  to  happen  and  there's  going  to  be  somebody  who  says,  "This  must 
happen,  and  I'll  make  it  my  job." 
SMITH:  And  you  have  to  have  the  money. 

POLLOCK:  Well,  I  think  you  find  the  money  if  you  go  to  people  with  a  coherent 
project  that's  compelling.  I've  just  been  rejected  by  the  Sainsburys  for  some  money 
for  my  Meret  Oppenheim  Women's  Feast  conference,  but  there  are  five  other 
supermarket  chains  and  two  of  them  have  their  headquarters  in  Leeds,  so  I  just  have 
to  keep  going  until  somebody  says  all  right.  But  the  minute  you  put  "feminist"  in  the 
title  they  just  say,  "What?" 
SMITH:   "Feminist"  as  opposed  to  "women's?" 
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POLLOCK:  That's  why  I've  called  it  the  Meret  Oppenheim  Women's  Summer  Feast. 
I  thought  supermarkets  might  be  interested  in  art  sponsorship  with  a  food  theme,  you 
know? 

SMITH:  It  makes  sense    I  did  want  to  ask  you  a  little  bit  about  balancing 
professional  and  personal  life — being  a  working  mother  and  not  falling  into  what  they 
call  in  the  States  the  "Super  Mom"  syndrome    How  have  you  dealt  with  that9 
POLLOCK:  Well,  this  was  the  topic  of  my  first  video:   how  to  make  any  sense  of  the 
utterly  irreconcilable  conflict  between  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  pleasures  of 
work  and  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  pleasures  of  motherhood    I  have  no 
solutions,  I  don't  know.   If  you  ask  the  friends  that  I  talk  to  when  I'm  feeling 
despairing  they  say  that  I  do  an  enormous  amount  with  my  children,  and  I  keep  them 
very  much  to  the  forefront.   On  the  other  hand,  if  you  spoke  to  my  husband  he'd  say 
that  I'm  much  too  preoccupied  with  work. 

I  think  that  the  post-'68  generation  of  feminists  are  living  laboratories;  I  mean 
our  families  are  living  laboratories.  We  are  experimenting  with  the  impact  of 
changing  social  practices  and  the  subjectivities  that  are  being  created  in  practice, 
because  I  think  subjectivity  is  made  in  the  social  practice  of  whatever  you  do,  rather 
than  being  totally  fixed.  But  I  think  there  are  also  limits.   Some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
social  experiments  in  the  post-'68  generation  went  beyond  the  limits  that  our  psyches 
could  cope  with — sexual  exploration  and  the  complete  erasure  of  monogamies  and 
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loyalties  and  all  of  those  things.  Personally  I  don't  think  myself  and  many  of  us  could 
sustain  the  real  emotions  that  actually  were  generated  by  these  things  because  of  our 
own  formation  in  families  .  So  this  isn't  as  extreme  as  all  that,  but  there  are  levels  of 
guilt  and  levels  of  tension  that  I  live  with  all  the  time.  There's  part  of  me  that  goes 
home  at  3:30  and  picks  up  the  children  and  says  to  myself,  "Pat-pat  on  the  back,  you 
actually  do  leave  this  place  and  you  are  at  the  school  gate."  Either  my  husband  or 
myself  do  this  every  day.  I  take  them  to  school,  I'm  there  for  their  events,  and  I  work 
with  them,  and  I  go  home  and  I  make  supper  every  night.  Then  part  of  me  is  saying, 
"I've  got  so  much  to  do.  I've  got  to  have  somebody  to  help  me.  Who  else  is  doing 
this?" 

I  remember  leaving  the  interview  for  the  professorship  in  this  department,  with 
all  the  men  around  the  table,  and  going  home  and  hanging  out  the  nappies  and 
thinking,  "How  many  other  candidates  are  debriefing  themselves  by  standing  in  the 
back  yard  hanging  up  once  shitty  towels?"  Is  this  not  the  grounding  in  the  reality  of 
social  life  that  makes  you  think,  "Don't  get  delusions  about  yourself.   This  is  the 
ordinary,  this  is  the  real,  this  is  work,  this  is  what  you're  part  of  and  the  cycles  you're 
part  of."  So  I  find  it  profoundly  enriching  but  perpetually  perplexing,  and  I  don't  have 
any  solutions  to  it.  Some  weeks  it  works  better  than  others. 

The  last  four  months  have  been  atrocious,  because  I  do  overwork  and  I 
overengage  and  I  am  overcommitted    I  end  up,  I  suppose,  shortchanging  my  children 
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to  some  extent.  But  that  may  simply  be  the  perspective  of  others.  The  children  do 
hate  it  when  I  go  away,  and  they  say,  "Why  are  these  people  more  interesting  than 
us?"  I  had  one  little  episode,  which  is  worth  putting  down.  One  of  my  students  sent 
me  a  card  at  the  end  of  last  year.  She'd  been  away  from  home  because  she  comes 
from  a  different  country,  and  she  wanted  to  express  her  thanks  to  me  for  what  I'd 
done  for  her  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  acknowledging  me  as  a  "symbolic  mother," 
which  had  been  a  theme  we  had  talked  about;  it  was  a  very  theoretical  and  complex 
statement  she  was  making.  But  my  daughter  saw  this  little  card  and  said,  "Who  is  this 
woman  who  thinks  she's  your  symbolic  daughter?  I  am  your  daughter.  You  have  only 
one  daughter!"  She  was  deeply  suspicious.  Then  I  had  to  go  to  Paris  to  act  as 
translator  for  one  of  my  students  who  was  doing  a  research  project  on  a  French  artist, 
and  Hester  said,  "If  this  is  another  of  your  symbolic  daughters,  I'm  coming  along  too 
to  keep  an  eye  out  on  her."  So  I  took  Hester  with  me. 

I  love  those  moments  when  these  two  worlds  collide.  I  was  once  in  Australia 
on  a  panel  when  Hester  was  about  four  or  five  months  old;  she  was  still  being  breast 
fed.  I  thought  she  was  fine,  but  you  know  how  babies  always  sense  the  wrong 
moment  to  make  a  noise.  This  woman  next  to  me  kept  saying,  "She's  hungry,  feed 
her."  And  I  said,  "I  can't.  I'm  on  a  stage,  on  a  panel,  giving  a  talk."  She  said,  "Just 
feed  her."  And  I  said,  "Is  this  all  right  in  Australia?"  thinking  Australia  was  maybe 
more  advanced,  and  she  said,  "Yes,  yes,  go  ahead."  So  I  picked  her  up  and  fed  her, 
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and  after  two  minutes  carried  on  with  this  talk,  at  the  level  I  was  doing  it.   Afterwards 
I  asked  if  that  was  all  right,  and  they  said,  "Well,  nobody  has  ever  done  it  in  Australia 
before.  Everybody's  so  modest,  they  wouldn't  dream  of  breast  feeding  in  public." 
[laughter]  But  it  felt  okay,  it  felt  wonderful,  and  I  thought,  "Well,  this  is  possible," 
but  it's  not  always  possible,  because  the  needs  are  conflicting.  So  I  don't  know,  I'm 
not  even  a  "good  enough  mother,"  I'm  one  who's  always  on  the  edge  of  not  doing 
everything  quite  right.  But  it  seems  from  day  to  day  we  sort  of  survive. 

Will  my  daughter  perceive  this  relationship  of  work  to  motherhood  differently, 
or  will  the  "mother"  in  one's  head  always  be  the  one  who  should  have  been  everything 
and  failed,  so  that  you  can't  say,  "My  mother  was  a  woman  who  mothered  me  and 
symbolically  mothered  more  than  me,"  you  know  .  .  .  can  we  defamiliarize  it? 
SMITH:  Also,  the  problems  that  that  generation  will  face  will  inevitably  be  just 
different  enough  that  the  way  they  combine  things,  and  their  repertoire  of  experience 
will  not  be  exactly  predictable. 
POLLOCK:  Exactly 

SMITH:  The  other  enormous  and  ultimately  intrusive  question  has  to  do  with 
religion  as  part  of  your  life  and  part  of  your  identity.  It  struck  me  since  we  met  on 
Monday  that  that  really  is  very,  very  much  key  to  your  thinking,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to 
be  something  that  appears  so  much  in  your  writing,  partly  I  think  because  in  my  own 
understanding  of  things,  neither  feminism  nor  nineteenth-century  bohemian  art  seem 
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to  have  much  to  do  with  religion,  so  I  have  to  think  about  that  when  I  reread  your 
work  in  the  future — whether  it  was  me  that  missed  it  or  it  was  just  academic 
pigeonholing  that  filtered  it  out.  But  I'd  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  how  your 
identities  fit  in  with  your  religious  values.  You  had  mentioned  before,  just  in  passing, 
that  religion  was  something  that  you've  thought  about  for  many  years,  and  your 
closest  friend  is  in  Jerusalem,  I  believe. 

POLLOCK:  Yes.  One  thing  that  I  would  like  to  have  on  record  though  is  that  I  do 
not  see  myself  as  captured  within  the  formal  notions  of  being  a  nineteenth-century 
French  specialist,  etc.  Whenever  people  invite  me  to  speak,  I  ask,  "Who  are  you 
inviting?  Which  of  the  various  me's?"  Because  as  a  feminist  I'm  rooted  in 
contemporary  culture,  and  from  that  vantage  point  history  becomes  required, 
relevant,  and  interesting.  So  I  would  like  to  be  known  as  somebody  who  is  actively 
involved  in  the  analysis  of  contemporary  culture  internationally— from  Japan  through 
Africa  to  America  to  wherever.  I  am  also  a  film  historian  or  film  analyst,  and  I  write 
on  cinema.  I'm  now  working  in  a  major  way  on  women  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
putting  together  aspects  of  that,  and  I've  taught  the  1950s,  the  1960s  and  the  1970s. 
I  think,  because  of  my  involvement  with  the  social  history  of  art,  I've  been  seen  and 
taken  up  as  a  feminist  agitator  on  the  edges  of  Clark,  so  I'm  put  in  the  territories  he 
explores.  It's  only  recently  that  I  have  dared  to  write  about  A  Bar  at  the  Folies- 
Bergere,  and  Olympia,  it's  taken  twenty  years  to  dare  to  meddle  with  what  they  made 
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their  own.  So  that  may  be  why  you  don't  see  it,  because  once  you  see  the  broader 
range  of  what  I  do,  it  doesn't  seem  so  odd.  Obviously,  in  some  of  my  recent  writings 
I've  addressed  it  more:  the  Traveller's  Tales  piece,  "Territories  of  Desire,"  and  the 
"Deadly  Tales." 

There  are  two  elements  to  this  question.  I  know  the  intimate  workings  of 
Christian  theology  and  Christian  groupings,  and  more  of  my  writing  is  showing 
attention  to  the  need  to  question  a  certain  Christian  hegemony  that  automatically 
presents  itself,  so  that  in  writing  about  Artemisia  Gentileschi  I'm  alert  to  the  fact  that 
Judith  or  Susannah  have  an  existence  outside  of  Christian  theology,  and  that  a  certain 
kind  of  implicit  anti-Semitism  could  be  edged  in  there  that  might  not  be  recognized. 
"Territories  of  Desire"  has  a  great  long  thing  about  the  figure  of  Ruth    My  interest  in 
her  is  now  connected  with  the  work  of  a  contemporary  Israeli  artist  whom  I 
mentioned,  Bracha  Lichtenberg  Ettinger,  who  also  uses  Ruth  as  a  figure  of  the 
post-Holocaust  era,  a  survivor  image,  and  she  is  introducing  interesting 
correspondences  in  that  area.   She  is  one  of  my  major  projects  at  the  moment,  which 
brings  me  into  the  second  element,  which  is  not  so  much  this  question  of  theologies, 
but  feeling  fascinated  by  and  compelled  by  the  nature  of  Jewish  thought. 

There  has  been  a  book  by  Susan  Handelman,  called  The  Sons  of  Moses,  in 
which  she  points  out  how  Freud  and  Derrida  and  [Emmanuel]  Levinas,  and  so  many 
of  the  major  figures  who  are  effective  in  shifting  us  into  a  nonlogocentric  and 
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therefore  anti-Greek  paradigm,  are  in  some  senses  connectable  to  the  Talmudic 
tradition,  to  the  notion  that  a  text  is  to  be  lived  and  endlessly  interpreted,  not  frozen, 
like,  "The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  the  Word  was  with  God,"  and  all  that  kind  of 
stuff  from  the  St.  John's  Gospel.  When  you  look  at  a  page  of  the  Talmud  you  are 
looking  at  a  Derridean  problematic  of  textuality  which  is  endlessly  generating  itself; 
it's  a  visual  sign  of  textuality.  When  you  read  Clement  Greenberg,  there's  a  way  in 
which  he  puts  his  arguments — well,  there's  a  big  Kantian  tradition  there  as  well,  I 
daresay,  I  know  that,  but  there's  a  certain  way  in  which  his  writing  seems  to  bear  that 
Talmudic  legacy.  One  of  my  students  did  some  interesting  work  on  the  impact  of  this 
first  generation  of  Jewish  immigrants  to  America,  like  [Mark]  Rothko  and  Lee 
Krasner.  Krasner  talks  about  people  in  her  family  speaking  Yiddish  and  Russian,  and 
she  goes  to  Hebrew  school,  so  she's  engaged  in  that  tradition,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  she's  also  connected  with  the  most  modernist  trends — that  Jewish  presence  in 
modernity.  Why  were  so  many  of  the  key  figures  in  modernism  part  of  that  tradition? 
What  about  Walter  Benjamin,  who  was  taken  up  from  the  Arcades  Project,  but  was 
also  engaged  in  this  long  correspondence  with  [Gershon]  Scholem? 
[Tape  VII,  Side  Two] 

POLLOCK:  Recently  there  was  a  conference  called  The  Construction  of  the  "Jew"  in 
Modernity,  which  Bryan  Cheyette,  who  used  to  be  here  in  Leeds,  and  Laura  Marais 
organized.  It  was  the  first  conference  in  Britain  to  raise  the  sense  of  the  centrality  of 
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Jewish  experience  in  so  many  elements  of  what  we  take  to  be  modernity.  Now  in  that 
sense,  you  see,  Judaism  isn't  a  religion.  There  is  no  word  for  "religion"  in  Hebrew.  It 
is  not  like  other  religions;  nobody  ever  asks  you,  when  you're  Jewish,  what  do  you 
believe?  It's  not  a  question  of  belief.  The  concept  of  true  and  total  monotheism 
disallows  you  from  doing  anything  to  anybody  else  concerning  what  they  believe, 
because  if  there  is  one  God  there's  a  totality  there  which  is  so  way  beyond  anybody's 
comprehension  that  you  shouldn't  worry  about  thinking  about  what  God  is.  You  are 
told  of  the  thirteen  attributes  of  God,  and  those  attributes  then  come  to  be  a  model 
within  which  human  beings  can  fashion  their  ideal  of  humanity,  which  is  to  be 
merciful,  to  be  just,  to  be  righteous,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  So  you  can't  then  say,  "You 
must  believe  in  God  and  my  prophet  or  I'll  put  you  to  the  sword,"  or,  "You  must 
believe  in  God  and  my  son  or  else  I'll  burn  you,"  as  in  the  Inquisition    There  no 
grounds  on  which  pure  and  simple  monotheism  can  get  rid  of  anybody  else,  you 
know,  and  up  to  date,  as  far  as  we  know,  not  a  lot  of  Jewish  people  kill  each  other 
because  of  what  they  believe.  They  may  have  deep  antagonisms,  and  the 
Orthodox/Reform  split  is  the  nearest  we  get  to  that,  but  then  people  will  just  say, 
"Well,  you're  not  Jewish."  They  don't  kill  you 

So  in  that  sense  what  Judaism  says  to  you  is  it  doesn't  matter  so  much  what 
you  believe,  it's  what  you  do.  It's  a  discipline  which  brings  you  closer  to  some  of  the 
eastern  religions  where  you  are  involved  in  creating  an  actual  daily  practice  and  a 
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social  practice — from  yourself  to  the  family  to  the  community  to  the  world,  which  will 
attempt  to  make  you  embody  the  revealed  attributes  of  God.  Now  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  God,  Judaism,  for  me  at  least,  represents  this  ambition  that  is  offered  to 
humanity  to  say  what  humanity  could  be,  rising  above  the  utter  materialism  of  our 
actual  physical  existence  insofar  as  in  everything  we  do  we  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
What  are  we  doing?  If  you  eat,  how  are  you  doing  it?  If  you  have  to  kill  to  eat,  how 
are  you  going  to  do  it?  If  you  are  married,  how  are  you  doing  that?  Everything  is  to 
do  with  the  sense  of  a  covenant  which  is  an  undertaking  of  responsibility  towards 
life — your  own  and  life  in  general.  Now  in  that  sense  it's  not  religion  in  the  way  that 
most  people  think  of  it:  you're  a  mystical  person  who  goes  and  believes  in  strange 
things  and  engages  in  bizarre  rituals  and  it's  completely  incoherent.   It  doesn't  feel 
incoherent  at  all  to  someone  who  has  profoundly  socialist  values  and  has  this  legacy 
from  an  even  older  Plymouth  Brethren  background.  You're  here  for  a  purpose,  you 
have  a  mission,  and  your  job  in  the  world  is  not  to  just  look  out  for  yourself  but  to  do 
something  to  make  things  better.  I  find  no  inconsistency  in  all  of  that. 

I've  gone  through  the  rejection  of  Christianity  and  I  toyed  with  all  this 
"communing  with  God  in  the  fields,"  stuff,  etc.,  and  I  think  that's  a  complete  fantasy. 
I  think  that  religion  remains  culturally  such  an  incredibly  significant  organizer  of  social 
life,  and  so  from  the  cultural  studies  point  of  view,  I  think  if  you  ignore  religion  as 
some  kind  of  archaic  legacy  and  say,  "We  live  in  a  secular  world,"  you  miss  the 
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sociological  role  in  the  constitution  of  communities  and  the  constitution  of  identities 
and  the  maintenance  of  ethnicities.  At  times  religion  is  an  instrument  of  utter 
authoritarian  repression,  whether  you  enforce  people's  disbelief,  as  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  you  literally  enforce  the  orthodoxy  of  one  set  of  beliefs  and  kill  off  or 
persecute  anybody  who  doesn't  agree  with  your  particular  set  of  beliefs.  So  religion 
can  function  in  all  of  these  different  ways  as  an  institution  of  the  state.   Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  got  rid  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  in  1492.  You  can't  organize  an  absolutist 
monarchical  divine  right  of  kings  type  state  if  half  of  the  people  don't  believe  you  are 
the  divine  representative  of  a  single  system,  so  religion  can  be  used  as  a  kind  of 
political  reinforcement. 

I  stick  with  Maimonides:  "We  know  nothing  about  God  except  what  is 
possible  for  human  beings  to  imagine."  Stick  with  that  and  that's  what  you  should 
worry  about.  It's  not  a  question  of  mystic  faith  or  divinity;  it  is  a  question  of 
accepting  within  myself  the  nature  of  the  discipline  that  being  human  requires,  so  that 
means  I  think  about  what  I  do  when  I  come  into  work  and  teach.  Do  I  teach  just  up 
to  the  point  at  which  it's  good  for  me,  or  do  I  recognize  a  commitment,  a 
responsibility  that's  in  excess  of  that? 

When  I  did  become  Jewish  and  had  to  go  through  a  Jewish  wedding 
ceremony,  I  invited  one  of  my  friends  who  had  known  me  from  the  Courtauld  in  the 
1970s.  She  is  Jewish,  totally  secular,  but  deeply  embedded  in  Jewish  culture  and 
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experience.  She  said  to  me  that  she  thought  this  was  great,  because  when  I'd  been  a 
twenty-one-year-old  in  the  1970s  I  had  been  so  transparent:  I  was  a  Marxist,  I  was  a 
feminist,  I  was  this,  I  was  that,  in  an  absolute  sense.  But  now  I  had  achieved  true 
postmodern  incoherence,  and  that  was  good  progress.  I  now  accepted  this  strange 
confluence  of  different  desires,  urges,  and  possibilities,  and  that  incoherence  was  a 
critically  useful  incoherence.  So  I  think  that's  where  it  comes  to. 
SMITH:  I  have  no  more  questions,  so  is  there  something  you'd  like  to  add  at  this 
point  before  we  close? 

POLLOCK:  I  suppose  I'm  left  wondering  .  .    when  you  are  asked  to  do  an  interview 
it  makes  you  reflect  on  certain  things,  and  obviously  it  becomes  an  opportunity  to 
discern  patterns.  As  you  say,  it's  an  evolving  project,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  I  know  all 
the  time  what  it  is;  the  connections  are  often  oblique.   It's  not  like  I  do  one  book  and 
then  it's  finished.  I  have  problems  at  the  moment  deciding  where  different  things  will 
go,  because  I've  got  three  or  four  books  on  the  go  at  the  same  time,  and  some  of  them 
are  collections,  and  I  have  to  think  about  that.  They  belong  in  different  spaces  and 
there  are  different  kinds  of  connections. 

At  the  end  of  Old  Mistresses,  we  said  that  the  reason  we  were  committed  to 
women  artists  in  the  past  was  because  we  were  concerned  for  the  living.  I  do  think 
that  a  lot  of  art  history  is  rather  like  medicine  in  the  sense  that  it  dissects  dead  bodies. 
It's  critical  to  have  a  relationship  to  living  culture  and  all  the  incoherence  and 
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difficulty  which  it  presents  to  you.  It  doesn't  come  to  you  framed  and  shaped,  and 
you  always  have  to  make  ethical  decisions  about  who  and  why  and  to  what  extent,  so 
this  project  that  I'm  doing  with  Bracha  Lichtenberg  Ettinger  involves  me  in  actually 
making  a  decision:  do  I  believe  this  work?  Is  it  important?  Am  I  going  to  put  myself 
on  the  line  to  back  it,  to  promote  it,  to  publish  it,  to  write  about  it?  And  that  I  think  is 
a  very  important  element,  which  goes  back  to  the  last  question  about  an  ethical 
dimension,  which  I  think  is  often  mistaken  when  I'm  presented  as  being  a  "political 
gadfly"  railing  against  an  academic  discipline,  and  that  this  is  theory  as  opposed  to 
history. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  the  theories  I  use  are  determined  by  the  degree 
to  which  they  provide  me  with  resources  for  sorting  out  the  problems  that  are 
generated  by  the  material  I  deal  with.  I  call  that  historical  material,  whether  it's  in  the 
past  or  of  the  present.  I  never  want  to  be  a  guardian  of  the  dead,  or  a  gatekeeper  at 
the  mausoleum,  preserving  these  idealized  figures  who  are  corrupting  within — you 
know  the  image  of  the  cemetery  with  these  fine  and  beautiful  monuments  and  the 
rotting  bodies  below — as  compared  with  the  constant  and  perpetual  sense  that  the 
historian  works  in  her  or  his  present  and  is  accountable  in  that  context,  and  that 
everything  we  write  about  art  has  real  effects  on  real  people's  lives.  If  people  don't 
write  about  women  artists  my  friends  remain  poor  and  their  children  don't  have 
shoes — it's  in  those  real  terms.  Most  of  the  middle-aged  artists  that  I  know,  who  are 
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deeply  committed,  are  relatively  poor.  They  end  up  as  middle-aged  women  with  part- 
time  jobs  and  probably  terrible  pensions  and  very  little  security,  and  it's  really  to  make 
a  difference  in  that  situation. 

I  feel  that  although  I  have  infinitely  more  respect  when  I  go  to  the 
States — people  give  me  these  wonderful  introductions — I  sense  that  I'm  being 
integrated  into  an  academic  star  system  and  I  will  be  flavor  of  the  month  for  just  so 
long.  I  always  feel  profoundly  embarrassed  by  those  introductions,  even  if  at  the 
same  time  part  of  me  is  warmed  by  the  fact  that  anybody  pays  attention.   In  this 
country  I'm  just  another  hack  who's  doing  my  job,  because  it's  such  an  anti-intellectual 
culture  here,  and  because  the  academic  world  is  so  fissured  by  class  issues  and  by 
politics.  So  I  have  a  very  useful  sense  of  my  own  insignificance.  I  go  to  America  to 
have  a  little  puffing  up  of  my  need  for  respect  and  regard,  and  it's  lovely  that  people 
read  my  work  and  like  it.  But  at  the  same  time  I  think  there's  a  difficulty  of 
understanding  where  it  comes  from,  because  it  is  so  rooted  in  the  political  culture  of 
Britain  in  the  70s,  and  that  was  in  relation  to  living  art  and  living  artists.  I  learn  from 
artists.  Being  in  touch  with  artists  is  what  keeps  me  alive,  and  it  keeps  me  mostly  out 
of  touch  with  art  historians. 
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